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THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS AND ITS 
DEPENDENCIES. 

Provisional Report for the Year iQOj. 

(I’l.ATE I.) 


(The report of last Season’s work must neccssaril}- be of a somewhat 
summary character. The fuller description and elaborate plans and 
sections required for the due illustration of the results of the complete 
excavation of the Grand Staircase will find a more fitting place in the 
forthcoming general work on the Palace. On the other hand as it was 
only possible to lay bare a section of the large building on the hill to the 
W est of the Palace, it has seemed undesirable at present to publish any- 
thing beyond a verj' brief account of the portion as yet e.xplored, except 
so far as relates to the Shrine of the P'etish Idols. I have only to add that 
throughout the recent explorations I had, as before, the valued cooperation 
of my assistant Dr. Mackenzie.) 

§ I. — The M.\g.\zines .xlong the Mino.\n Ro.vdwav. 

It will be remembered that one of the principal results of the Cam- 
paign of :go5 wa.s the opening out of a paved Minoan way, running due 
West from the ‘ Theatral .Area,’ and forming, indeed, the continuation of 
the paved Causeway that bisected this. Facing this on the North side 
has been further brought to light an important Magazine, containing claj- 
documents in the linear script (B) referring to the Royal chariots, spears, 
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bows and arrows, tngetlicr with the remains of two sealed coffers which 
had been used as repositories for the actual arrows. During the present 
season the work of excavating this Alagazine was completed, and addi- 
tional tablets and bronze arrows were brought out. I'rom the relation of 
these finds to the remains of fallen pavement it was clear that the rieposits 
of tablets and arrows had originally Iain on the floor of a room above the 
basement i\Iagazincs. The work of delimitation that it was now possible 
to carr\- out showed that the Magazines themselves were not an integral 
part of a larger structure but formed a building by themselves. This 
was of oblong shape, in outside measurement 1S70 metres X.-S. by i r5 5 
E.-W., the narrower side S. facing the roadway. The basement consisted 
of a corridor with four Magazines opening on it, that to the South being- 
larger than the others. Separated from this building, at a mean distance 
of about a metre and a half, was another parallel structure with a slightly 
divergent orientation : for the time being, however, onl}’ the Eastern 
border of this could be e.xcavated. 

On the opposite or Southern side of the IMinoan way the faces of 
other buildings were traceable, and it looks as if the whole course of the 
road had been lined with Palace dependencies, ver\- probably magazines 
like that excavated. Owing to the mass of superincumbent earth, the over- 
l\'ing Graeco-Roman structures, and the considerable area involved, the 
task of excavating these buildings could not be at present pursued further. 
Their eventual c.xploration rnaj- greatly enrich the stock of inscribed tablets. 


2.— Thi: Huu.se c»f Tin: Fetisii Siirixi:. 

In my preceding Report I had already expressed the conviction that 
the careful planning of the Minoan roadway in conformity with the general 
orientation of the Palace lines and abutting at right angles on the ‘ Thcatral 
Area ’ tended to show ‘ that it was principally planned as an avenue of 
approach to some monumental structure on the opposite hillside.’ P'or 
this reason all our efforts were now concentrated on the fuller clearing- 
out of the roadway throughout its slightly uphill course in the direction of 
the modern road to Candia. To make the evidence clearer the section of 
a Roman road above, provisionally left in 1904, was now removed, and a 
further well preserved double line of Minoan pavement thus exposed. 
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Beyond this point it was found that we had been somewhat misled by 
some rough paving, representing a rough patching of the left wing of the 
roadwa}', and that the central lines of the Minoan slabbing really took a 
more Northerly bend than we had hitherto realized. This tendency 
increased at the point at which the paving passed under the modern road. 

Deep and extensive excavations were now undertaken in the area 
immediately beyond the modern road, in the course of which two wells, 
one of Roman date, the other at any rate post-Minoan, were brought to 
light. The great accumulation of soil from the steep above made this 
work extremely difficult, and after the narrow escape of three of our 
workmen from the falling in of the side of a pit it was thought advisable 
to relinquish it. 

The hillside above this, to which the last explored section of the 
Minoan Way pointed, is to a great extent covered bj* an olive-wood. 
Hitherto our trial-pits in search of the important building which, according to 
the indications supplied, ought to c.xist hereabouts had been made near the 
Southern borders of this plantation. The tendency however exhibited b\- 
the last section of the iMinoan pavement led us now to look in a more 
North-Westerly direction. On a clear space which opened on this side of the 
olive-wood I now decided to dig an exploratory trench twenty-four metres 
in length b_\' two and a half in width. 

This work speedily led to a successful result. Already, about a metre 
from the surface at the south end of the trench, a stratum of terracotta- 
coloured earth was encountered which is the usual concomitant of Minoan 
remains. This tawny red earth is very clearly distinguishable from the 
pale grey earth of the Hellenic and Roman strata. It seems in the main 
to have been the effect produced by conflagration on the sun-dried cla\- 
bricks of which a large part of the upper storc\' walls of houses seems to 
have been composed. A good deal of this brick construction was in fact 
found this year in the upper part of the walls of the North-East Magazines 
(sec Fig. I ) and remains of it were subsequently brought to light on the 
present site (see below. Fig. 2). In this tawny earth was presently found part 
of an inscribed clay tablet — the first instance of such a discovery at Knossos 
outside the Palace and its immediate dependencies. For this reason the new 
tablet seemed to be the presage of the existence of some important building 
on this bide, and, later in the day, in addition to rubble walls, part of the 
pavement of a Court was brought to light, presenting three column bases. 


i! 2 
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The building thus struck proved to be of considerable extent, and 
there is every reason for supposing that it was a principal objective of the 
Minoan Paved Way. Of this building it was possible to e.xplore the 
Eastern section for a lengtli of about thirty-one metres X.-S. — the extreme 
width of the part that we were able to excavate E.~W. being twcnt\--onc 
metres. P'urther excavation westward into the slope of the hill had to 
be abandoned for the present season owing to the increasing depth of the 




Fig. I. — Upi'ER I’art or W.xi.i.s or Mag.v/.i.nes in X'.E. glCARXEK or rAi.ACE. showing 
Brkk Courses above Rubber .Masonry. 


superincumbent earth and to the olive-grove above. That some extension on 
this side is to be expected however may be judged from the fact that at 
the Southend of the building a section of a finely constructed outer wall, 
faced with gypsum slabs and provided with a plinth, was found, running 
straight into the hill-side. 

This wall recalled on a smaller scale the West wall of the Palace, and 
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was probably bordered to the South by a Court answering to the W'est 
Court of the Palace. It seems probable that a little East of the point 
where the gypsum wall breaks off there had been a principal entrance to 
what were evidently the reception rooms of the house. A little North of 
this, a line of doorways, remains of three of which were exposed, with a 
double step up between each, leads to a small paved Court surrounded b}’ 
a portico, originally of nine columns. This in turn led to a line of five 
door jambs leading to a Alegaron of the usual Minoan type with 
similar jambs, which could serve either for doors or light openings, fronting 
its inner section. On the East side of this again were further jambs 
opening on a portico with column bases beyond. The whole thus formed a 
stately system, in sev’eral respects recalling the arrangement of the ‘ Hall of 
the Double Axes.’ The covered part of this Megaron, as distinct from the 
peristyle and portico, represented an area of about 103 square metres as 
against 147 square metres in the case of the covered part of the ‘ Hall of 
the Double Axes.’ 

To the West of this system were the inner and more private rooms, of 
which only a part is as yet excavated. Many traces of upper-stories were 
here visible, one of the walls presenting very visible remains of its sun- 
dried brick construction (Fig. 3). The bricks were about 45 centimetres 
square and 12 high. On this side, flanking the Columnar Court, was a 
stone staircase, of which two flights and remains of a third were preserved, 
though they had sunk considerably beneath their original level. 

From what has been already said it will be seen that the building on 
the West Hill reproduces on a reduced scale the leading features of the 
Palace of Knossos as Anally remodelled about the beginning of the Late 
Minoan Period. It is indeed to that period that the earliest relics found 
within it belong. In other respects its history reflects the various phases 
of the Later Palace. Here too, as there, were abundant traces of later 
occupation during the more decadent period of Minoan civilization and of 
the breaking up of the scignorial halls into the dwellings of humbler 
denizens. We do not here indeed find traces of such a catacl\-smic break 
between the two periods of habitation as is visible in some parts of the 
Palace area. Rather the change that here took place was similar to what 
seems to have taken place in parts of the Domestic Quarter of the Palace, — 
rooms not wholly destroyed and with their posts and beams substantially 
intact, having been simply parcelled out and rcocciipicd. Thus the two 
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sections of the great Hall were made into separate dwellings b_\- blocking 
up the lines of doorwa\-s with rubble masonr\-, which abutted on the massive 
original door-post.s. It is clear moreover that the wood, long since 
carbonized by the conflagration of the final catastrophe, was at that time 
unconsumed. This blocking process has thus had the effect of preserving to a 
greater extent than would otherwise have been the case the shape of the 
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a small balustracled space, recalling those which in the Cretan Palaces may at 
times hav'e served as bath-rooms, but which fulfilled as well the architec- 
tural functions of light-wells and impliti'ia. During the period of 
rcoccupation, the openings between three of the wooden columns which 
had originally stood on the round stone bases of the balustrade on the 
side facing the small corridor had been blocked and half of their diameter 
had been embedded in a clay and rubble walling, which must effectually 
have shut out the light from the passage-way. So it came about that, 
■when later the wooden shafts themselves were destroyed by fire, the}' leit in 
the plaster .of the wall behind them almost perfect casts of their embedded 
halves. 

A careful examination of the back wall thus brought out sufficient 
remains of these moulds of columns to illustrate what, so far as iMinoan 
architecture is concerned, must be regarded as a new t\'pe. Columns of 
this period with the ordinary incave fluting — the protot\'pe of the Doric — 
were already known, but in this case the fluting was in relief, a moulding 
obviously taken over from Egyptian columns imitating clustered papyrus 
stems or sheafs of reeds. An analogy for such an architectural borrowing 
had indeed already been forthcoming, in the shape of a pedestal of a lamp 
of purple gypsum, found in the Palace in 1900, presenting a quatrefoil 
section and terminating above in a capital forming the basin of the lamp, 
the decoration of which combined lotus buds and pap\'rus leaves. In the 
present case the wall has not been sufficient!}' preserved above to suppl}' 
impressions of the capitals, but the relieved flutings were apparent!}' twenty in 
number.^ This, it will be observed, answers to the usual number of the 
ordinary incav'c flutings according to the Doric canon. 

I'urthcr balustrades, in each case with a single column base, ran along 
the North and South sides of this small cnclosctl space, but here the 
wooden columns, of which the charred remains were found, had not been 
embedded in an}' subsequent structure. Ati entrance passage opened in 
the balustrade to the North, approached in the same manner as the light- 
well or luipluvinni of the Throne Room, by a descending flight of much 
deca}'cd g}'psum steps (apparently si.x in number;. The floor of the 
inner area, however, did not, as had been the rule in similar cases, show an}- 
traces of a stone pavement. 

' At liAll'a metre from the hjNO the dkimeler (»t the column'. \\a> 30 centmutie-;. ami the \\i']th 
tile tlutm^'i \sa.s as nearh a> pt>sNible 5 Centimetres. 
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It must be said at once that any theory involving the assumption that 
these stepped balustraded spaces, of which so many examples have now 
accumulated at Knossos, Phaestos, and elsewhere, were exclusively designed 
to perform the architectural function of light -wells or luipliivia is not by 
itself sufficient. In this case, indeed, the tricolumnar opening of the 
balustrade could only have supplied light to a narrow passage-wa\’, while 
the rooms to South and West which might have been expected to profit by 
this space as a source of light were completely walled off. That to the 
North could at most have derived a very indirect light from it through two 
narrow doorways (see plan ; Fig. 3). It rather looks moreover as if the 
Western section of the inner area may have been from the first roofed over. 
As to the later use of this small balustraded enclosure, when the 
openings between the columns on its East side had been blocked and the 
whole of the area probably roofed over, interesting and conclusive evidence 
was forthcoming. Previous to its excavation there had already come to light 
(see Fig. 3. G) in the neighbouring room to the South, at some height above 
its floor-level, a curious natural block which, as later became apparent, 
had made its way to the position in which it was found from the other 
side of the adjoining wall. From the quasi-human aspect of this block, 
itself a limestone concretion, I at once expressed the opinion that we had 
to do with a fetish image, which indeed from its characteristic conformation 
might well be that of a Mother Goddess. 

The presumption that this grotesque concretion was an object of 
fetish cult received striking corroboration when the small adjoining space to 
the North came to be dug out. The relics there found supplied in fact the 
cleare.st evidence that, during the concluding period of its occupation, this 
balustraded area had served the purpose of a domestic chapel. 

Great havoc and destruction had fallen on the little shrine at the 
time of the final destruction of the building. Its finely carved columns had 
been burnt to ashes, its contents cast hither and thither. On the g}'psum 
ledge at the South end, however, in the space between the pillar-base 
on this side and the inner wall, there still rested — with traces of the usual 
layer of pebbles round — ‘horns of Consecration,’ the unfailing concomitant 
of Minoan sanctuaric.s. The horns were of plaster, resembling those 
placed on the ledge of the Palace Shrine of the Double Axes and associated 
with the clay figures of the Dove Goddess and her Votaries. But in 
this case, beside them, in place of such images ‘ made with hands,’ were the 
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concretions of quasi-human appearance, like the first described see Fig. 4). 
Some were quite small, — one of ape-like aspect recalling the bizarre flint 
forms — survivals of a similar religious stage — found by Professor Petrie 
in the Temple of Abydos.^ The largest and principal figure was evidcntl}' 
chosen from its resemblance to a woman of ample and matronly contours. 
Another smaller nodule curiously suggested an infant. This latter - was 
still in position by the sacral horns and near it was a rude figure of a 
Cretan wild goat or agrimi of painted clay together with fragments of 
others (see plan, Fig. 3;, 

It is difficult not to conclude in view of the contents of this shrine 
that we have here to do in its most primitive guise with the traditional 
Cretan cult of Mother Rhea and the Infant Zeus, — the divine offspring 
actually appearing in the form of his sacred stone or (BuItvXo'^. Nor 
is Nurse Amaltheia wanting to complete the group. In the matronly 
fetish of natural stone we must certainly recognize the same Nature God- 
dess that we find so constantly recurring in Minoan religious art with her 
male satellite, her sacred Double Axes and lion guardians, and the doves 
or snakes that alternately present her in a celestial or a chthonic aspect. 

It would appear from the blocking of the colonnade in front that 
during the last period of the building this inner area had been entirely 
covered in and reduced to a dark closet. We have here then a domestic 
shrine analogous to that fitted up during the rc-occupation period in a 
small back room of the South-East House.'^ 

Was this dedication of the balustradcd area to religious uses an 
entire innovation, or was it rather the re-adaptation of what had been 
designed from the first as a dome.stic shrine.’ The triple arrangement of 
the balustrade, showing a facade with three columns and two wings, each 
containing a single column, is certainh' suggestive of the Alinoan jrillar- 
shrincs. The architectural functions of light-well and unplin'iuui are quite 
reconcilable with that of a small hypacthral sanctuary, and it is more- 
over possible that according to the original plan the back part of the 
inner area was covered over. It is at any rate certain that in excavating 
the space inside the balustrade certain fragmentary relics came to light 

^ I’ctrie. Ahydm^ Tt. ii. I’l. \’I. 

- The ‘infant' shown to the left t‘f the ‘ Mnther' feti^'h in Frj; 4. Tlw apc-likc d 

■=;cdn to the right. 

® Report : Knossos^ B.S.A. 1903. ]>. 12 
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which might well have belonged to the fittings of an earlier shrine. These 
relics included convex crystal disks like those of*the Royal Gaming Board, 
part of an exquisite faience vase with nautilus reliefs, and two or three 
corkscrew curls of bronze, of larger size but otherwise resembling those 
inserted in the heads of the animated ivory figures found in the Palace, 
and probably belonging to the treasury of a sanctuary. 

Among the fragmentary claj’ sealings belonging to the earlier part of 
the building brought to light in the same area or the immediate vicinity, were 
se\ eral of religious import, two of these indeed exhibiting parts of facades of 
shrines. The fragment reproduced in P ig. 5 shows the raised arm of an adorant 



Figs. 5 A.\D 6.— Se.al I.mi'ri-.ssions, showing Tart-s of Sancpuaries (}). 


before a small columnar temple with wings, and with the sacral horns 
placed on the entablature. In Fig. 6 we see an architrave supporting 
what seems to bo intended for a group of sculpture in the round repre- 
senting a lion-guarded peak like that on which a series of seal-impressions 
from the Palace shows the armed Goddess standing. In the present case it 
is uncertain whether the rocky pyramid was surmounted by any other 
object ; but there could hardly, in any case, have been room for a divine 
figure. 

Another .seal-impres.sion found here, akso of a good period (apparently 
Late Minoan II.), imperfect as it is, shows the essential parts of a design 
of exceptional interest (Fig. 7). We .see here a one-masted vessel with 
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rowers beneath an awning, upon which, not represented as in the hold but 
superposed on the whole design, stands the greater part of the figure of a 
noble horse. The superposition must be here taken to be a graphic way 
of indicating the cargo, and, if so, we have a contemporary record 
of the first importation of horses into Crete. As a matter of fact, it is 
during this, the earlier part of the Late Minoan period, synchronizing with 



Fig. 7. — Se.^i. Impression with Design comi’I.etep, showing Horse above Shit (y. 


the early part of the Eighteenth Dynasty of Egypt, that the horse first 
makes its appearance on Minoan monuments. It is represented together 
with the Royal chariots on the clay documents of the Palace, just as 
during the same age it appears on the tombstones and the somewhat later 
frescoes of Mycenae. x\ noteworthy feature in the present example, 
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as on the horses of the tablets and the frescoes, is the binding up 
of the mane in a series of tufts. We have here the coining of the 
thoroughbred horse. 

The exact correspondence between the dressing of the mane here shown 
and that of the horses on the fragmentary frescoes found in the Megaron of 
the Palace at i\I_\-ccnae^ maybe taken as a fair indication that we have 
to do with the same stock. It is therefore interesting to observe that the 
colour of the horses on the Mycenae frescoes, where the surface tint has not 
been destroyed by burning, is a deep ba_\-. In conformity, as Professor 
Ridgeway has shown, with Libyan custom, but contrary to the usual Asiatic 
and European practice,- they had nose-bands in place of bits. It would 
seem then that the owner of the present seal was engaged in the transport 
of the first horses into IMinoan Crete across the Libj-an Sea.® 

The uncouth natural fetishes of the domestic chapel compare strangel)- 
with the beautiful faience images of the Snake Goddess and her votaries 
found in the Temple Repository of the Palace itself. Yet these latter are 
of much earlier date than the contents of the present shrine, which belong 
to the latest period during which the house was inhabited. It looks as if 
the rustic recrudescence of the cult that we sec here maj- have been due to 
the coming up to the surface of more plebeian elements in the whirligig of 
Minoan histor\’. The kings are less, the people more, and the princely 
building now partially explored, like the great Palace opposite and the 
• Royal Villa ’ be_\'ond. is broken up into smaller habitations. The Ro\-al 
Tomb at Isopata itself became a common sepulchre.* But the evidence 
supplied by the later contents of this House of the Eetish Shrine, as by those 
of the great bulk of the tombs, explored in 1904,’ belonging to the same age, 
forbids us to believe that the close of the Palace period at Knossos should 
be connected with a successful foreign invasion. Rather it points to some 
internal revolution. The standard of wealth and the standard of art fell. 
.At Knossos itself clay largely replaced metal for domestic utensils. In 
every direction we begin to perceive decadence, but the decadence itself is 

‘ Apx- I ^'' 7 - I’l- II- 

‘ S(.v W. Ri'i^v\\a\, ’! '!• On,^in iifiil Iiifliufhi. (Jw Thuu fi Hor^t , p. 4S0, clc. 

■ The rrL''C'>C'' "T ihc at M\cen.ic had c-'Cajkd Pnttc-'Nor Ri<iL;c\\ay\ allcntiAn, oihvi- 

uwo they might have -upplivtl him uilli an u-'cl'iil c<»n<'ht>iati«in of hi'^ ihuoiy a-s Ih ihc Lil)\ap. 
uiigin uf the first h<>i'>( > introdacvd into ( Tcccc. 

Sev A. j. r,\an-, 7 /R I'nhiJ.n. Tonih^ of (L'»n<lon. thuaritch, 190O), p. 170. 

!’• ^ 33 - 
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simply the gradual falling away from the models of the latest Palace stjde. 
There is no real break in continuity. 

In nothing is this more perceptible, so far as regards the present 
building, than in the heaps of more or less fragmentary clay scalings, found 
on the later floors, attesting the survival of similar usages as regards 
securing documents and possessions, and presenting in a somewhat 
degraded style the same artistic types as those of the preceding age. But 
what is still more interesting is the evidence, now for the first time 
supplied by some fragmentary clay tablets found in conne.xion with these 
sealings, that the fully developed linear script of IMinoan Crete continued 
to be at least partially in use during the later period. It thus appears that 
the fall of the Palace did not bring with it the absolute extinction of letters, 
and the true dark ages of Crete were not yet. 

.§ 3. — P'LOOR Deposit of the First Middle Minoan Period 

BENEATH WEST COURT. 

Investigations into the earlier stratification in the West Court of the 
Palace were continued with interesting results. It will be remembered that 
in the Section described in the preceding Report a gap occurred in the 
strata below the pavement. A floor-level was found containing clay vessels of 
the Second Middle Minoan period representing the full development of the 
polychrome style of decoration. A view of this as seen when first uncovered ^ 
is given here in Fig. 8. Immediately below this floor an Early Minoan 
deposit occurred as it were per saltuni, and there were no remains of the 
First iNIiddle IMinoan Period, illustrating the beginning of the polychrome 
technique. This, however, as I then observed, ‘ does not exclude the possi- 
bility that the floor-level in question may have gone back to that Period, 
since what is found as a house-floor naturally belongs to the latest date of 
its occupation.’ - 

The excavation of the adjoining area to the South has now conclusive!}- 
shown that floors existed at this level, immcdiatel}-, that is, superimposed on 
the latest Early IMinoan stratum, belonging to this First Middle Minoan 
stage. In the former case therefore the use of the room must have either 
gone on continuously to the Second Middle Minoan Period or some 


From a sketch by Mr. II. Hagge. 
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building operations carried out at that time must have removed the vestige^ 
of the immediately preceding Age. In the neighbouring room now- 
uncovered to this level ^ a very characteristic scries of vases belonging to the 
First INIiddle Minoan Period was found resting on the floor (sec hig. 9 
Besides the usual cups, bowls, etc. was an interesting pcdcstalled basin (12) 




i :r,. lo. — COKNF.I.IXN Kr. \ri-Sr..\i wiiit M\n-.Si.w. .\mi M \\-1!o.\k, 
IliiiM \v. I'.MK.WCI, 01 rAl,.\LI.. 


with dark brown decoration on buff, a small spouted ve.-'Scl ('3') with white 
geometrical striping on a purplish brrjwn ground, and the typical beakers 
with square-cut upright mouths (2, 4, 5, 19,1. With these was a remarkable 

‘ In thi-. .ns in the neighhunring are.n Xnrth, the Tlnnl Mnldle Minu.-in stiatum went down 
a metre heiicdlh ihe paNement of ihc CduU. In ihi-s -secUon there was no trace t'f a M. M. II 
layer. 
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jug of a somewhat difierent type (1) with a dull brown ground, decorated 
r\ith white, vermilion and madder-red, and presenting the finest specimen 
yet discovered of the earl}- polychrome style tPl. I The principal motive 
consists of double axe-like figures in slanting positions, with their edges 
involved in the curves of a vermilion band. We see here a rudimentary 
anticipation of the elaborate .spiraliform designs of the developed pol\-- 
chrome style. 

§ 4. — Supplementary Investigations ap.out the Western 
Entr.vnce of the Palace. 

Various supplementary excavations were carried out about the West 
Porch and Entrance of the Palace. One result of these was the discovery 
of an interesting relic, apparently belonging to the period immediately 
preceding the final catastrophe of this part of the building. This was 
a lentoid bead-seal of carnelian which had worked down beside the thres- 
hold of the doorway leading from the Corridor of the Procession to the 
^ Porter's Lodge.’ The engraving, of bold but somewhat summar\' 
e.xecution, such as often characterizes the work of the Second Late Minoan 
Age, exhibits two compound monsters, one of them a man-stag, the other 
a man-boar (Fig. 10). We have not here a \hva}Tavpo<;, but a 
and 'SlivcoKaTTpo'^. The gem illustrates the fact that the Minotaur was onI\- 
one of several similar monstrous creations of Xlinoan Art that were rife at 
this period, and of which the man-stag and the man-lion as well as the 
eagle-lady afford further illustrations. The man-boar is new to the series. It 
is to be noted that in the Zakro scalings ^ representing the transitional period 
between the latest Middle Minoan and the Earliest Late Minoan phases, 
these compound figures arc seen under less stcrcot}-pcd and more 
fantastic aspects. 

The main object of the investigations about the Western Entrance 
of the Palace, however, was, by raising various portions of the pavement, 
to secure from the contents of the immediately undcrlj ing stratum a 
tcruiinus a quo for the original construction of this part of the building. The 
results obtained entireU- corresponded with previous indications and with 
the evidence acquired from the stratum immediately underlying the pa\ c- 
ment of the West Court. Several fragments of rough jars occurred — one 
^ in J.II.S. wii. pp. "JK} Stij.r. 
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with ‘trickle’ ornament — of the same class as those of the North-East 
Magazines and belonging to the Third IMiddle Minoan Period. Under the 
threshold of the Entrance on the East side of the Porch, as generally under 
the Western wall, the intervening strata had been cut away by a later 
levelling process and the Upper Neolithic stratum directly appeared. 


§ 5. — Investigations ok the Interior of the West Wall and 
THEIR Chronological Results. 

The certainty had thus been acquired that throughout the region 
embraced by the West Court and Entrance and the Corridor of the 
Procession no later elements occurred beneath the pavements than those 
belonging to the last stage of the Middle Minoan culture. The West wall 
and Court of the Palace at Knossos, and the Porch, with its single column 
and approaching causeways, presents an obvious parallel with that of the 
earlier Palace at Phaestos, and in that case the fine polychrome remains 
found abo\'e the pavement levels belonged to the acme of the Second 
Middle ‘IMinoan Period. These comparisons, which had been familiar to us 
since the results of Dr. Pernier’s excavations in 1901, had long led 
Dr. Mackenzie and myself to face the possibility that the West wall of the 
Palace at Knossos and the adjacent system went back to the same 
approximate period. It was at any rate clear that we had here to deal 
with the surviral of Middle Minoan architectural traditions. 

On the other hand the further inv'estigation of the section of the 
Knossian Palace adjoining the Central Court to the West had shown that 
here parts of the original building, including a gypsum wall like that facing 
the West Court, had been incorporated in later structures belonging to the 
Late Minoan Age. The contents of the Temple Repositories led to the 
conclusion that this original building underwent a considerable destruction 
and remodelling about the close of the Third Middle Minoan Period. The 
early Cists and jambs of the West Magazines illustrated the same 
phenomenon. It thus became evident that the original structures of the 
Western Palace wing went back at least to the concluding epoch of the 
IMiddlc Minoan age. 

\\ ere they, indeed, in their origin still more ancient — perhaps 
altogether coeval with the early part of the Phaestian Palace ? Was it 
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possible, in other words, that the original elements of the Palace at Knossos 
as at present existing, went back to the great age of polychrome ceramic 
art, namely the Second Middle Minoan Period, or even beyond it ? 

The absence of ceramic remains of the fine polychrome class in these 
early cists and repositories was not by itself conclusive. More conclusive, 
however, was the fact of which now there was such ample proof, that the 
stratum immediately underlying the West Court system did not represent 
an earlier stage than the Third Middle Minoan, when the great days 
of ceramic polychromy were already over. It thus appeared that the 
West front of the Palace and with it the original elements of the whole 
W'estern wing — though they still maintained the same architectural 
tradition as that visible in the earlier Palace at Phaestos, were the work of 
a somewhat later age, — in all probability of the concluding part of the 
Third Middle Minoan Period. 

In order to clench the matter I resolved on a crucial experiment 
as to the date of the construction of the West wall itself. This wall, as has 
been already shown,^ consists of an outer and inner face of massive gypsum 
slabs with a core of rubble masonry between them. I resolved therefore to 
make excavations, at certain points where it wasstill intact, in the intervening 
core of rubble masonry, which unquestionably belonged, equally with 
the gypsum casing, to the original structure. The sherds contained 
in this, especially in its lowest level, would certainly give a tervnnus 
Jyost quern for the date of the construction of the West wall. 

These explorations of the interior of the wall were made at four points 
opposite the ends of Magazines 2, 3, 5, and 10, and in all cases identical 
results were obtained. The upper part of the wall above the gypsum 
casing had been partly at least remodelled, and here some Late Minoan 
fragments occurred, including a seal impression showing one of the usual 
beast-headed ‘ daemons.’ In the undisturbed area below, sherds were found 
of the polychrome class (Middle Minoan II) together with other character- 
istic fragments of the succeeding Third Middle Minoan Period. This 
evidence it will be seen entirely agrees with that collected in the adjoining 
West Court region and shows that the construction of the West wall belongs 
to the close of the Middle IMinoan Age. 

These explorations of the interior of the West wall brought out some 
further results of interest. The massive gypsum slabs forming its inner 

^ See Report H.S.A. 1903, p. 3, 
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and outer face were connected, as was already known, by cross-pieces of 
wood. In the wall-section, however, where this was first observed' the 
mortise holes, into which the ends of these cross-pieces fitted, were 
not sufficiently well preserved to show their exact original form. The 
present excavation revealed the fact that they were of a dove-tail plan, so 
that the ends of the wooden struts were keyed into them and the 
outer and inner facing of the wall thus locked together (sec Fig. ii). It 
further appeared that on both of the rough inside surfaces of the gypsum 



I n.. II, — K.ki w.aIkii Si,lii<i\ oi I.mt.kior ok \VK>r \V\ii, or P.\i..\c k, showi.m; 
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slabs signs were cut answering to those visible on the outside of the casing 
slabs at the back of the Magazines. It was thus demonstrated that the ‘double 
axe sign was repeated on the back of both the inner and outer gypsum 
slabs throughout the section of the West wall that extends from the second 


bcc Kepurt, /kS..L 1901, p. 3, Kig. i. 
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to the fifth Alagazine, — this being thus the regular mark both within 
and without. In the excavation made at the back of the tenth Magazine 
the star-sign made its appearance, which also occurs on the door-jamb 
between that and the eleventh Magazine. 


§ 6. — Reference Museum in the Palace. 

In order to protect ‘ the Room of the Throne ’ from damp it had been 
found desirable to roof both it and the adjoining corridor and small 
chambers. The loft and covered galleries thus provided have now been 
fitted up with wooden shelves for the baskets of minor fragments of pottery 
taken from the various Palace rooms and from different metre-depths of 
the exploratory sections. In this way it has been possible to organize on 
the spot a kind of reference museum for the whole excavation, the baskets 
from the various floors and levels being carefully arranged and labelled by 
Dr. Mackenzie. 

§ 7. — The Restor.\tion of the Grand Stairca.se. 

By far the greatest work undertaken on the Palace site during the 
past season was the result of an accident, which threatened to become a 
disaster. 

An exceptionally rainy winter led to the falling in of the second landing 
of the Grand Staircase in the Domestic Quarter. The wooden props 
inserted at the time of the e.xcavation to support this had partially rotted 
and proved insufficient for their task. The breach caused by the partial 
collapse of the landing threatened the equilibrium of the upper flight of 
the staircase and its balustrade, as well as the adjoining part of the Upper 
East- West Corridor. To avert the ruin thus threatened demanded nothing 
less than heroic measures. 

It will be remembered that at the time of the excavation of the 
Grand Staircase this upper flight of stone stairs with its stepped balus- 
trade had been found practically in position, resting as by a miracle on a 
mass of indurated debris, though the supports which had originally held 
it up above the flight beneath it had themselves disappeared. Through 
this indurated mass, which seems to have been formed by the remains of the 
original sunburnt clay bricks of the upper stories of the building, a passage 
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■\vay had been literally tunnelled down the underlying first flight of stairs. 
The descending gallery thus excavated had been supported like that of a 
mine with wooden props and frames, but a considerable thickness of fallen 
material had been left on the outer side of the stairs in order to ensure the 
adequate support of the upper flight and balustrade. But the whole upper 
structure having become insecure on account of the breach in the landing, I 
decided on the drastic expedient of removing provisionally the whole of the 
upper flight of stairs, with the intention of replacing it, properly supported, 
at its original level when the mass of debris below had been cleared 
away. 

The upper structures having been carefully removed stone by stone 
and placed together on a neighbouring terrace in such a way as would 
facilitate their exact reconstitution, the hard deposit below Jcould be cleared 
away, — an operation which resulted in a most illuminating discovery. 
Below the stepped balustrade that accompanied the upper flight of stairs, 
and separated from it by an interval of fallen and carbonized materials, 
there came to light on the outer border of the lower flight another similar 
ascending balustrade with sockets for columns like those above and even 
the charred remains of the actual wooden shafts. 

It being in any case necessary to obtain strong and durable supports 
for the upper structures, the mininnim of incongruity seemed to be secured 
By restoring the columns themselves in their original form — but in stone 
with a plaster facing in place of wood. For this work, which involved most 
difficult structural problems and a large use of iron girders in place of the 
original architraves and cross-beams, I was happy in securing the services 
of Mr. C. C. T. Doll, architectural student of the British School at Athens 
who has carried out his task with great success. The basis of this re- 
construction must in any case be held to be secure. The new columns 
■with their capitals reproduce both in shape and colouring e.xamples seen 
on some recently discovered frescoes from a hall of the West Palace wing. 
The actual size of the architraves and beams* could be ascertained from 
some large charred sections actually preserved. The stones, moreover, of 
the upper flight of stairs and of their balustrades had been carefully marked 
and numbered so that they could be re-set in their original positions. In 
the same way the massive limestone stair-block at the landing leading from 
the third to the original fourth flight, was also temporarily removed and 
re-set above its supporting column. In the course of our investigations a 
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further stair-block came to light substantiating the existence of an original 
filth flight of stairs. 

It was found necessary to carry out the same reconstitution under the 
adjoining Upper Corridor and across the Hall of the Colonnades, which the 
Grand Staircase overlooks — the partially collapsed masonry above the 
window on the south side of the Hall being at the same time raised, the 
window itself opened out and its original wooden framing replaced. 

Some idea of the result of this restoration as regards the lowermost 
flight of stairs maybe gathered from the photograph, reproduced in Fig. 12, 
taken from the covered part of the ‘ Hall of the Colonnades.’ As a whole 
the effect of this legitimate process of reconstitution is such that it must 
appeal to the historic sense of the most unimaginative. To a height of over 
twenty feet there rise before us the grand staircase and columnar hall of 
approach, practically unchanged since they were traversed, some three and 
a half millenniums back, b\- Kings and Queens of Alinos’ stock, on their 
wa\- from the scenes of their public and sacerdotal functions in the 
West Wing of the Palace, to the more private quarters of the Royal 
household. 


Arthur J. Evans, 



INSCRIPTIONS FROM EUMENEIA. 


The following inscriptions, along with a number of others which 
have been already published, were copied by Mr. A. J. B. Wace in the 
course of a visit paid to Ishekli, the site of the ancient Eumeneia, in 
the spring of 1903. Mr. Wace kindly handed his manuscript over to me 
with leave to publish anv- inscriptions which were still unknown. My 
delay in doing so is due to the fact that I had hopes of getting a copy of 
the closing lines of No. 2 , either on a visit which I intended myself to 
pa\’ to Eumeneia or through the kindness of some friend travelling in 
Asia Minor. This hope has not hitherto been fulfilled, and I should not 
feel mt’self justified in waiting any longer. 

A full discussion of the history, institutions and monuments of 
Eumeneia has been given by Professor W. M. Ramsay in The Cities and 
Bishopries of Phrygia, vol. ii. ch. x. : the following description, however, of 
the site, which I owe to Mr. Wacc. will be found to supplement in many 
points Professor Ramsay's brief account. 

■ About an hour's journey from Chivril, the terminus of a short 
branch of the Ottoman Railway, the little village of Ishekli lies at the 
foot of a rocky conical hill rising some 800 feet from the level of the plain, 
which is here more than 2500 feet above the sea. At the foot of this hill, 
the local name of which is Saripapas, on the south side copious springs 
issue from the rocks ; the water runs south and f jrms a marsh from which 
issues a stream, probabl)- the Cludrus of Pliny {\. 108) : this flows into the 
Maeander, of which it i.s one of the earliest tributaries. To the oast of the 
springs lies Ishekli : everywhere throughout the village squared marble 
blocks, inscriptions in walls, etc., prove that the natives are not wrong in 
saying that a /xeyaXij TroXtreia once occupied the site. All round the 
plain is level, well watered and fertile, capable of producing under proper 
cultivation much larger crops than it does at present. Above the springs, 
the water of which is saiil not to be very good to drink as it contains some 
mineral, are some chambers cut in the rock of the hillside. P'urther south 
is a kind of island in the marsh, which is said to contain " large marble 
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blocks ” buried in the soil : unfortunately I was unable to reach the spot, 
the water being high and no good horse available. On the line of the 
modern road which runs round the conical hill in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, between it and the range of Ak-dagh, are some late tombs. A 
native told me that he had dug up some of these, but had found nothing 
of value. On the conical hill local tradition places the acropolis of the 
ancient city. On the eastern side of the hill is a kind of wide terrace between 
the lofty and precipitous conical peak to the west and rough crags rising 
on the east. To me it certainly appeared to have been the acropolis. 
Numerous fragments of tiles and worked stones have been turned up by 
the plough, and at the south end of the terrace are obvious traces of a 
supporting wall, while on the north, where the terrace falls to a lower one, 
the line of the retaining wall is clearly visible between the two. The view 
from the Acropolis is magnificent. Immediately below stretches the broad, 
fertile plain : to the south-west the snow-topped peaks of Khonas can be 
seen : to the south-east the rugged line of the Ak-dagh bounds the view ; 
while northwards rocky hills rise one behind the other. The site was of 
great importance, lying as it did on the military road which connected the 
upper Maeander valley with the upper valley of the Hermus.’ 

The inscriptions of Eumeneia are, with a few unimportant exceptions, 
collected by Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, ii. p. 374 foil.. Nos. 195-280 
(pagan inscriptions) and p. 514 foil.. Nos. 353-384 (Christian inscriptions) : 
these are cited below merely by the numbers which they bear in that work. 
The following four are, so far as I know, unpublished. 


1 . In the village of Ishekli : marble slab with double axe and 
inscription. 


Arp-' 

(jO N iV 


TTYA A i 

00 / 

Aevee 

Y I 

E NOC A 

N E 

KE 

N 




p AA 
In po 

. X 1 
A M 


’AttoW- 


wvi Ilpo- 
TTuXairp 
X'Xjeus ev^afx- 
5 ei'o? iiveOrj- 


K€V. 
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A votive tablet with the inscription Tlpiixiyevriii ' A.iT 6 W(ovt, T\po 7 rv\ai(p 
€v^>]v and below it a double axe was found at Kotchak, a village lying a 
short distance south-west of Ishekli (No. 195). Ramsay {ad loc.) points 
out that this ' is not the true Greek Apollo, but the Phrygian deity Alen- 
Sozon-Sabazios, .... who had his own seat in the valley before Eumeneia 
was built, and was reverenced by the inhabitants of that city alongside 
of, and even before, the deities proper to the new foundation, whose temples 
were within the city.’ Cf. Xo. 196, [epeaYlpo' 7 rvX[aiov ’AttoJXXoji^o?. The god 
is represented on some imperial coins of Eumeneia, mounted on horseback 
and carrying the double axe (Head, Historia Xmnoruin, p. 563 f ; 
Macdonald, Hunter collection, p. 486, i, 2. p. Ivi. 24 ; Imhoof-Blumer, 
Kleinasiatische Munse, i. p. 228, 4. PI. 7. 22). Mythology and Epos 
furnished many personal names in Phrygia : see Ramsay's note on 
Xo. 208 

2 . Ishekli : on an altar with gable top, supporting a wooden pillar in 
the courtyard of a house. Inscription (A) in front and (B) on the right 
side. In front is a bust surrounded by a garland ; late Roman work. 


(A) 

HnPASlAC 
TPY^OJNI AOY 


BOYA 

EYTHC 

(jJN 

KATEE 

KEYAE 

ENTO 

HPtdO 

NKAI 

TON 

EHAYT 


td MONEICOKEKH 
10 AEYTATHTEGYrA 
THPAYTOYKAAYAI 
ANHKAIOrAMBPOE 
AYTOYAn 4 ^l ANOC 

A.’yaOfj Tii^]- 
T). Ylpa^lwi 
Tpv^avlBov 

^ov'S evTrjt; 


(B) 

KAIKHAEYGHCO 

NTAlAYTOEOnPA 

SIACRAIHrYNH 

AYTOYAn4"IAKAI 

COANAYTOCZnN 

EYNXnPHEEIETH 

PflAENOYAENIESE 

CTAIKHAEYEAITI 

NAEI AETIEEHIXE 

PHEEie 


Kal K 7 ]Bev 9 i]cro- 
vTai avTOi o Ilpa- 15 
Kal y) jvvr] 
avTov ’Airypla Kal 


15 


20 
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5 oiv Karea- 
Kevaaev to 
I'lpwoi' Kal 
Tov eV avT- 
w [/3co]/xoj' et? o KeKt'j- 
lo SevTa t Ij T€ Ovy/!- 
rpp avTOV KXavhi- 
ainj Kai o ya/jL/^poi 
avTov 'A7r(f)iaii0s 


(o av ni'TO? ton' 
avvy^wpijaei eTi'j- 

p(p oi'Sti’i €^e- 20 

crrai K>]?evaaL ri- 
ra. el te ti^ eVi;^e[(]- 
ppcrei 0 - - - - 


Mr. W’ace was prevented from copying the remainder of the inscrip- 
tion by the Moslem owner of tlie lioiise ; his companion, Dr. Karpouza, 
assured him that the text ends thus: KAITHCGYrATEPACKlAEVCITO, 
and that on the stone below were also the s\'mbols 

L, I. For similar sepulchral inscriptions from this district prefaced by 
the phrase uya 0 fi tvxi}< see Nos. 87, 209, 212. 

L. 2. An Avp. ZtoTiKo^ ITpa^foi' Kvpevev'i /SovXevr)]^ occurs in No. 
368. The name Ilpa^/a? is well known in connexion with the 
testament of Titus Praxias of Acmonia ( Rcvnc des Et. Auc. 
iii. p. 272 ff, iv p. 79 ff., 267 ft'. . 

L. 4. Other members of the Council of Eumeneia are mentioned in 
Nos. 204, 210, [219], 359, 361, 364, 368, 371. 

L, 6 ff For a discussion of the chief types of Phr)-gian tombs see 
Ramsay, op. cit. ii p. J.H.S. v 1884, 241 ff. 

L. 23. After iirixeippaei we may cither supp!\- some infinitive dependent 
upon it, e.g. Oelvai riva (Nos. 251, 364; cf. No. 2 \ 2 ), Oelvai erepov 
Tiva fNo. 362 ; cf. 229), Oelvai t/}? avyxoyppirean; (So. 244) ; 

or we ma_\- take such an infinitive as understood and proceed at 
once to the penalty in the form Opaei ef? to Tapelov ( Nos. 207 
362), et? Tovi^ia-Kov (Nos. 215, 229, [279] 1 , et? tov Kai'o-apo? i^laKov 
(No. 248), Tip TO)v Katadpcov (piaKtp (No. 25y,, et? ti]v BovXpv 
(No. 258;, or et? Tt]v lepioTiiTiTv /jovXyjv (Nos. 221, 244). The 
amount of the fine follows, with or without the word irpoaTeipov 
prefixed : in this case it was probabl}' 500 denarii (as in Nos. 
244, [251], 362), if the la.st symbols on tbe stone are ; more 
commonly it is 2500 BcJ)). Of the words kcli t ^ a''% QvyaTepa’^ 
KiheviQ )iT{iii) A ) I can make nothing. 
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3 . Dede Keui, near Ishekli. In the south wall of a mosque. 

nic 

YAKAHCini 

KATECKE¥ 

ONEniKT 
5 CTEIMO¥ 

L. 3. KaTe<TKev'ia(Tev\ L, 5. \T 7 po]areiiJ.ov. 

4 . In the east wall of the same mosque. 

in IE 
AGANEIH 
AE 
E 

5 TEPft 
EETAM 
niXElP 
TPOE 
K 

L. 7 . 

In Xo. 234 Mr. Wace’s copy has e at the end of 1 . i, which, since 
£ occurs throughout the inscription in the form e, confirms Ramsa\-'s 
reading 0. In Xo. 248 1 . i he agrees with M. Paris ( B.C.H. viii. p. 236 
Xo. 4') in reading Map/ct'w, while in Xo. 257 his text shows ’Atti/x'w, not 
’ i\. 7 r(f)i'a, and in Xo. 378 11 . 7, 8, he has the correct reading A-AAfl. The 
remaining inscriptions copied by Mr. W'ace (Xos. 235, 362, 380) call for no 
special comment. 


Marcus Xiebuiir Ton. 



HONORARY STATUES IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


Mv object in the following short study is to investigate the subject of 
honorary statues in Greek times. 

Since Stenerscn's treatise^ written in 1877, I know of no published 
work dealing speciall}- with this subject, which is interesting from the light 
it throws on Greek life and political action, and since that date excava- 
tion and the discovery of inscriptions have added considerably to the 
material available. His work is a valuable source for the literary evidence 
on the question, but his subject is portrait-statues, and he confines himself 
to those from Athens. 

The general impression with regard to honorary statues is that they 
were very numerous, being granted so readily that they scarcely deserved 
the name of an honour, and one object of my paper is to examine thi.s 
view and show how far it is from being justified. Possibly it arose from a 
lack of careful discrimination between portrait-statues and honorarv 
statues proper.- 

Thus dvaOijfj.aTa or votive offerings have been held to fall under the 
head of honorary statues in cases where the object offered is a portrait- 
statue. But here we must ask, what is the intention of the dedication ? is 
it to honour the god or to honour the individual? Mr. Rouse-* defines a 
votive offering as. ' Whatever is given of freewill to a being conceived as 
superhuman’; that being, then, is the one aimed at by the offering, i.t'. 

^ L. 11 .^icncTsen, />/ lustona vani-^ijut' ^tatuamm uonutiruin af'ud 

Chn>liania, 1877. 

- For the material iiscil, two works of I)ittenberi;cr's lu\o l>ccn in\aluai)lc. ilm Svllo'^c 

> iptioiiuui G> iictd/ u/fi, am! tlie recently pulilished Oii.-ntu ^ For 

working out the clear definition (.f an honorar\ statue, M. Francolte's j>aiiiphlet. La 
atJuniL)i>u iur Aw diAmAions houorijhjiicw (Louvain, 1900) has keen of the utnio-t service. 

* Greek Votive Offtnn^s, p. I. 
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honoured thereby. This intention is clear with offerings such as kylikes, 
figures of animals, reliefs, a portrait-statue seems at first sight to give 
greater prominence to the individual portrayed than to the recipient of the 
portrait. As instances, we may take the portrait-statues of IMiltiades and 
other generals in the group at Delphi, forming the votive offering of the 
Athenians after Marathon ^ ; of Lj-sander in that of the Lacedaemonians 
after Aegospotami,- and again of Lysander alone, at Olympia, erected by 
the Samians ^ ; but, as Rouse points out, the figures belonged to memorials 
which commemorated the gratitude of the dedicators to the gods, and were 
not erected to honour the men they represented. Sometimes this may 
have been practically the motive of the avddrjfia, as where Pausanias sa\'s 
of Alcibiades, ‘ eOepuTrevov avTov '\a)V(i>v oi ttoWol, kuI elKwv ’ AXki/SkiSov 
T rapd Tr) Hpa 'Xapiloiv icrriv dvadrjfia.’ * 

Still in theory it was to honour the deity that the statue was 
erected. The point of the distinction between dvaOpp-ara and honorary 
statues is well brought out b_\' Dion Chr\-sostom, who says, ‘ ravra yap 
icn\v dvadijpcara. al 8’ eiKoue'i jifiai' KuKelva SeSorai toc 9 $eol^, Tavra Se 
Tot? dyadoi'i dvhpdaiv, o'lTrep eicr'iv eyyicrTa avTwv.' ' W’e must then 
distinguish portrait-statues, when civaOij/xaTa or gifts to a god, from 
honorary statues proper.” 

The class of athlete-statues also presents difficulties. Dr. Reisch, 
would include them under dvad>jfiara.‘ But in this his decision is contrary 
to that of Pausanias, who says (of the statues in the Altis at Olympia) : 

‘ rd pev Tiixfj ry ei? to Belov dvaKeirai, ol 8e dx’hpLuvTt<; reov vikoovtcov iv 
clBXov Xoyep a(f)lai ica'i ovToi SlSovTai.’^ For him they are /^rizes. I'urt- 
wangler supports this,” adducing as c\ idcnce the absence of a dedicatory- 
formula until a late period. Reisch demolishes this argument with some 

> X. \. I. - l';nis. X. IX. 7 .rnd I’lut. /.jiand. i. '• Ib. VI. in. 14. 

* I’au'-. VI. iii. 15. ’’ I.)ion. Chiys. xwi. 596 R. 

'* Mr. Rou'sc apjK’ars not lo tli'.iingiD’sh conNi-stently hclwoen otVenngs Oi iHirUail-''laiuc'> 

ami ht'iiorary (or ‘ honoiitic ’) NtaliiC''. He ^eeni> I' regaul the latter a> a tlcgeneraie ^arlcty of 
avad-n/xara, i.t . avud^fiara minus the clear ‘sacred character of the tledicalum ' {,[>. 373\ H<- scenis 

to lianslale avaOe'ivai hy ‘ tledicale ’ and hence Uses ‘ dedication ' lotwely of anything to which that 
vurl) is applied (p. 269). ‘ avadfa-ai,' ami ‘ woiflv at'ddeaiv ' arc used as readily of lionoraiv sialuo 
erected hy decree of the people anyuheie in the city as of votive offerings (C’. / .-/ n 46^, 
C.I.Ci. 2152 1 ), Dilt. Sylloj^t Insen/fiojiiim G) iiinii m/i^ 324). lie suggests that the poiliaits of 
Alcil'iades, etc., if ‘ poiirait-statues anil nothing more,’ were the earliest honorific statues (p 372), 
neglecting the statues of the T) rannicides. 

' Gr. ll’, th^cH'/icnke, I'lp. ^5 iv./. " Paus. V, \\i. i. 

■' AGi. Mitt. V. p. 29 and Reisch, p. 35, n. 2. 

D 
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just remarks, but adds, ‘ rvas im heiligen Bezirke aufgestellt i-^t. wird 
dadurch von selbst als Anathem gekennzeichnet.’ Whether erectiirn in a 
sacred precinct does or does not make a statue an aiuWrjfia, we shall have 
to consider later ; what concerns us here is, that Dr. Reisch makes athlete- 
statues avaOi'j^aja. True, it appears to have been regular for athletes to 
dedicate the statue they received, but primarily it became theirs iv a 6 \ov 
\ 6 y(i ) — as part of the prize.’ In the same wa}- crowns and tripods were 
first given as prizes, to become afterwards uvaOiifiaTa when offered b\- the 
victor to a deity. We distinguished avadr'jfiaTa, when portrait-statues, 
from honorary statues ; if athlete-statues are distinct from are 

they included among honorary statues, or are they different again ? 
Pausanias helps us to answer this question, when he sa}-s athlete-statues 
were ii' adXou Xo'/m, they were a fixed concomitant of victory, assigned 
by the rules of the games. Xo such rule governed the award of an 
honorary statue ; it was a free gift to the recipient, voted him by a body of 
admirers. Pausanias further makes it clear that he distinguishes the three 
classes we have mentioned, where he says; ‘et/coi/a? — portrait-statues 
erected not itt honour of a supernatural being (n'l Belov), but to gratify 
men themseh'es, I shall include in my account of the athlete-statues.’^ 
Here are (l; dva 0 >)/j.aTa of portrait-statues, (2) honorary statues, ('3) 
athlete-statues.'- 

It follows therefore that an honorary statue must be erected ^ 1) not in 
honour of a god, but of an individual, (2) not as a right, but as a free gift. 
But there are statues which possess both the.se qualifications and \-et are 
iKtt honorary statues ; for instance, a [)ortrait-statue, erected by a personal 
friend during the lifetime c>f the subject,’ or a grave-statue, erected by a 
man’s .survivijr.s, such as those of Maussollus and Artemisia at Halicar- 
nassus; or an)' other memorial statue, f.g. lluisc which Herodes Atticus 

' rau-s \\v. I. 

When .in tuhlcle'-. <»\vn cicct'. ni his dwu city a duplicate uf hi-s pri/i, at rilyn.jua, 

Dflphi. cic , this, is a line h‘»n«uar> statue, distinct hum the reward nf MeDnw. I'auvuuas (\'I. 

3) un nUi'n'- two >latiie-> of th.e athlete Cheimon. h«)lh l») Xaukyde-', rj t€ fV ’0/\e^7ri'a. «al 7/ is 
Tu Ifphv TTjs ElpT]i'rjs rb iv 'Pitiijnj KOfj.i(rS€i(ra i ^ ''A p y o v s. 1 1 e also saw a> SpaUa si al ue> i >i a 
father and "on who had won \icl«)rie-> at 01)nipia, and wlmse statues were tlKiefore prmhahly 
ciet led there aKo III. \iii. 9). At IVllene in the ^ynina''iuni was the statue of pi, athlete, 
whnh had its duplicate at Oljmiiia (//'. Vll wvii. 5) C'p. foi duphcaie erection, the \-iti\e 
otlejin^ of l)a<Hh<)s at I)el])hi and at I’haisalos. In this ca^e both aj>]>aiently were ara«T7;uara. 
tl’ieiiner. (Jruc /i/u ht> 

^ H.C.H. Ill 305 ; Arrian, Eiixiui § 2 
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■erected of his favourite freedmen on his estate at Marathon. All these are 
simply tokens of private regard or affection, dependent only for their 
erection on the wish of the erectors, which might or might not seem 
justified to anvone else.- 

A third requirement, then, is authorisation, and we may define honorary 
-.tatues as portrait-statues set up by the authorisation of a public body out of 
regard for the person represented. 

It has been suggested that every statue erected in a sacred precinct is 
thereby made an avdO^ifia, no express words of dedication being necessar\', 
and Dr. Reisch has supported this opinion (^see above, p. 33 , note 7 ). In 
some cases we find more than one statue awarded to the same person, with 
directions as to the place of erection, such as ; 

‘ Till' fxev filav arrjcraL ev tm lepS rijs ’ AprefiiBot; Tri<; 

' Ap.apvala'i iv Tip iTTuparearaTip TOTT'p, Ttjv Se dWijv ev too yupvaalo).' 

‘ eiKova ■yaXKrjv iv Trj ayopa nal eTepav iv anpoTroXei,’ ^ 

' ijrrjifilap.aTi avadeireio^ avBpidvTwv na'i eiKoviov iv iravTi va o ndi iTTiai]p,'o 
Trji TToAeO)? TOTTIp ’ ■' 

\\'here the appointed inscription is recorded, as in the first example, 
absolutely no difference is made between that for the sacred and that for 
the unconsecrated spot.'' In each case the statues were regularly decreed 
by the state, and fulfil our definition of honorary statues. Daremberg and 
.Saglio ’ explain these pairs of statues by the fact that the one in the sacred 
i)lace. being an avdOppa, was no honour t<j the individual, who was there- 
fore given a second image for himself, but if there was this difference 
Ijctween the statues, it is strange to find none in the inscription^. .Msn one 
a ould suppose that an image in a sacred place (especially on the Akropolis) 
it an dvdOpua, would be considered a-- a greater honour to the person than 
iiie in the agora, so that no compensation would be needed. IncidentalU' 
1 m.iy ob.serve that in Jahn-lMichaelis’ Ar.r Athenaruni. where lists of all 
i ascriptions from the .\kropolis are given, the two separate classes of rotif 
and honorary inscrijjtions are distinguished. 

‘ I’liilo-str. \'it. 11 . i. 24 : Frazer''. Patti. Vol. li. p, 438. 

- SlatlK’^ ii'.eil lo (iccoratc j>nvate hiJU'sc*', libraries, ^\nHiasia, weie mure of the naiuie '>i 
Kcoi.Ui'in ihan aiiylhiiiL; cKe. 

■ Ran^ahe. Aiit. HAL ii. 6S9 (xco-nl cenliuv n.< 

' L'.I.A. II. 311 (2SO-5 ii.t .} ’■ I \ 111. 023 (100-120 A.D.) 

" iS\‘. T.”r. A'laJi. I". “ S.ix i’dapd. 
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Where Pausanias says that all the statues on the Akropolis at Athens 
are alike avaOii/xara} his point is a distinction between athlete-statues and 
ai’at>)j/jLaTa, and he makes a sweepini^ generalisation about th(_)se on the 
Akropolis at Athens to contrast them with those in the Altis at 01 \-mpia. 
That he did recognise the distinction between avaOi'-jfiaTa and honorary 
^tatues, is shown by the passage cited above.- The absolute identity of 
formula for statues in public and in sacred places justifies the inference 
that they were of the same class, and the apparent indifference to the place 
of erection in the case of statues of the same person points to the same 
conclusion.'^ 

In discussing the abuses of the practice of erecting honorary statues 
which arose in Roman times, Stenersen mentions among the chief ‘ ut 
privates impensam in statuas erigendas facere iuberent, dum respublica 
ipsa, ut statua erigeretur, tantummodo decerneret vel [rermitteret.' ■* the state 
got the credit for decreeing the statue, while the expense fell upon the 
recipient or his friends. To him the term ‘ honorary’ seems to imply, as it 
does in the expression ‘ honorary secretary,’ that something is given free of 
charge. It can be shown however that the practice blamed b_\' Stenersen 
was neither an abu.se of the custom, nor a growth of late times, at least in 
.-\thens.'’ 

Francotte 'op. cit. p. 54 foil.) discusses the meaning of the phrase 
are<^avo<i Kara t'ov i'o/aoi/, w hich is so often found among the awards in 
honorary decrees from 340 li.C. onwards and especially after 306-5 B.C. 
He comes to the conclusion that where this phrase occurs, the recipient 
regular!)' provided his own cn.uvn, and that the honour lay in the permission 
to ha\'e one. He poii'its out that in cases where express provisiim is made 
for the e.xpen-^e and erection of the an'jXi] recc.irding the decree, there is no 
mention of the expense of the crown, probably therefore the state flicl not 
pa)’ for it. .An exact |)arallel is afforded b)- the modern practice where 
the recipient of an order provirles the jewel or other insignia to which he is 

^ Tali') \\i. I. ■ nuic !, p. 34. 

‘ A c\aiu])lc of an honorary statue in a ^.aervd prycincl llial ni Anliochus HI., decreed 

by the Delphic AmphicUony tt> lie "Ct uj) in ihe precinct if the Tythian Apollo. Tht-re can be no 
doubt that thi'. wa> a regular honorary '.latue Dittenber^er, L>ritiUi^ Gracnu Ins^nptioiu'^ 
Selcitac, No. 234. 

Stener-.en, p. 49, p. 53 ‘vy. 

’ Stenersen, on p. 53. '«a)-> he know-, of no evKlencc of ihe abuse at Athens, though an 
H^scription inii^ht any da\ he found such eMdcnce. 
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entitled.'^ Xo one would feel injured at having to bear the co.-^t, the 
coveted thing was the reception of the honour, as expressed in the decree. 
The instances of decrees awarding honorary statues are far fewer than those 
awarding crowns, but the forms are so much alike that I think it is fair to 
use the same arguments ; where we find a decree granting erVot'o? 
ai'dcTTacn^ or avd6eai<i i the ri^/it to erect a statue;,- or where, when all 
other expenses are arranged for, that of the statue is noticeably omitted,-* it 
was probably understood that the recipient was to provide it. If the state 
could not afford crowns, it could still less afford statues.^ Thus it seems 
pr 'bable that as earl_\- as the fourth century — the time when the practice of 
erecting honorary statues was most prevalent — we have the right onl\- to a 
statue granted and accepted as a matter of course. The absence of 
provision for the expense is no proof that the custom was degenerating, 
nor is provision at public cost an essential feature of an honorar\' 
statue.^ 

W’e must recognize, then, that neither the provision of the cost nor the 
place of erection has any decisive bearing on the di.scrimination of 
honorary statues from other statues. They are distinct from dpaOyj/jLara 
and from athlete-statues, and, finally, they are not to be confused with 
private statues. 

Francotte gives a careful account of honorar\- distinctions in general 
at Athens, approaching the question from the legal point of view ; his 
results fully bear out the definition we have adopted. For our subject, the 
important result of his examination is his demonstration that, while 
subordinate political bodies and certain private associations were 
authorised to grant, without confirmation by decree of the people, crowns 
or other honours to their own members or benefactors, the right of 
conferring honorary statues could onlj- be exercised with the express 

^ Francoile, p. 6o. 

- j). 156 (3econ<l half of foiuih century i;.c.) 5 € aura «oi fiKova cTTrirrai eavTov 

Xa\Ki]v. C.LA. ii.\ iv.-4io, cntl of f«»iirih century. 

C.I.A. ii. 331, 11 . So .vyi/. ilhird ccnluiy), li. 465 (second centurj). 

^ To the data ^i\ea by Slenersen on this luxul (p. 1 28) may be abided the evitlence of C.I.A. 
li. ’ 250, (TT7j(Tat rhv CiKOva A(r»cATj7rta5oy a7r^ Tpi(T\i\iwv ^ p a x fj. u v 

(307 300 IS 

’’ The insciiptmn from Krelna mentioned betore Ip. 35 note 5). which is perhaps of the second 
century H.i ., shows clearly how authorisation by the stale was the most desired pari of an lionoiaiy 
statue : for it is decreed that the already erected statues nf the children of Theopompos shall be insci ibed 
‘ avaTidricTiv auras 6 57},uo5 o 'ZpfTpiiaiv apcrijs hv€Kfv etc. Xu attem[>t is made to bear the cost, 
but the state sanction is inscribed on the statues, anil this in itself was evidentlv tpute satisfactory. 
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permission of the state.' Thus a decree of the people mentions, without 
confirming, the crowns voted to a certain kosmetes of .Salamis by the 
ephebi, but proceeds to grant explicitly the erection to him of a bronze 
statue.' Similarh', another decree contains the request of the treasurer of 
a guild of vavK\i]poi that the Buule will allow them to set up a portrait of 
their proxenos.' The garrisons, on the other hand, appear to have been 
exempt from any such rule.' 

Stenerscn would appear to class such statues as the above amongst 
private statues ; only the Si}/Lto? and the fBovXy'], according to him, can erect 
public statues, i.e. honorary statues according to our definition. ■' The 
Areopagus and ‘ other colleges and bodies ’ could, he says, at an}- time 
erect statues ‘ of their own free will,’ but these, even when erected in public 
places, were not honorary statues. Again, he defines private statues as 
‘ quae a (privatis hominibus vel) corporibus collegiisque sh/e popnli hissu 
erectae pro publico honoribus non essent.’' He api)ears to take no 
account of the decrees applying for confirmation of the erection of a 
statue, and probably refers generally to all the statues erected by these 
bodies. We are not concerned with the statues erected by private 
individuals, which have been mentioned above. As Stenersen thus 
excludes all bodies but the Sijyao? and ^ovXi'i from those able to 
erect honorary statues, he excludes those others discussed by Fran- 
cotte, (i) subordinate political bodies, i.e. the prytaneis, the tribes, the 
demes, the garrisons, and (2j 'associations particulicres’ e.g. the ephebi, 
merchant-guilds, thiasi, orgeones. Francotte's e.xamination shows, how- 
ever, that the (BovXrj was on just the same footing as these other bodies 
with regard to the granting of distinctions,’ and in fact that in some 
respects it had rather less power than others. Xo one would deny that 
statues decreed by the ^ovXtj were honorary statues, but then it seems 
unreasonable to draw a hard anrl fast line between the 0ovXrj and those 
other bodies, if, as Francotte shows, their authority was equal. 

The whole of Francotte’s monograph goes to prove that the granting 
(if honorar}' distinctions by these bodies was a carefully regulated and 
defined practice. In principle, he says,'* the peojde had full rights to 
issue all honorary decrees, whether for public or for private citizens, but 

* FrancottCj jx 52. 

' Stentrscn, pp. 5S. 59, 65. 

/'/>. p. 10. 


-■ tx p. 33. 
*’ //>. p. 60. 


•' /^. p. 50. 
' /'''■ p- 75 - 


' /X p. 49. 

'' Francotte, pp. 40-41. 
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they had limited their own right in several ways, the most important being 
G) by leaving subdivisions of the state and private associations to reward 
their own functionaries and their own benefactors, ^2 ; by specif)dng more 
or less completely the services which qualified a man to receive an honour. 
The promiscuous distribution of honours was controlled by the ypa<f)rj 
Trapavofxcov. 

Seeing therefore that, (i) the distribution of honorary distinctions in 
general, and of statues in particular,^ was supervised by the state, and 
(2) that the BovXn, the subordinate political divisions and the private 
associations had exactly similar rights and limitations, — the statues 
granted by them and confirmed by the state are «// honorary statues ; 
they differ entirely from the statues erected without authorization by a 
private individual. 

It is impossible to improve upon Stenersen’s clear and complete 
account fpp. 7 — 74) of the instances of honorary statues at Athens, but a 
few criticisms ma\- be offered on his history of the custom. 

He gives (p. 8) as the first honorary 'statues, those of Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton, made by Antenor between 509 and 479 K.c. and .set up in 
the Kerameikos. No reference to them in literature'- states that they were 
formally voted, as were honorary statues in the fourth century. Aristotle ® 
tells us that sacrifices were offered to them as heroes, and it is possible 
that they stand in a rather different category from honorary statues proper. 

The next case is that of the honours shown to Kimon and his col- 
leagues after the victory at the Strymon, B.c. 476.^ These took the form 
of three herms of marble erected in the ‘ Colonnade of the Herms,’ with 
inscriptions which carefull}’ avoided even the names of the generals ; the 
herms then can hardl)- have been portrait-herms. The second inscription 
however, reads like a metrical version of the regular formulae for honorary 
decrees," evidently these herms were forerunners of the honorary statues 

^ Franc )lie, p 52. 

- ( )verbeck, Sihnfttjiicl/eu, 443 = Tans. i. 8. 5, Plin, X.H, wxiv. 70, Arrian, Anal>. iii, 

16. 7 and vii. 19. 2, Val. Max. 11. 10. t.xf. i. 

^ Aristotle, Constitution of At/u ns. 5S. 

^ Stenersen, p. 8, and Ac'-ch. in Ales. 183 sq(j. 

clvt’ fu€py€(Ti 7 ]s fcal fXfydXrfs apexes— cp. Larfcld, li. p. 74^’ ‘ Cbep'yeroCt'xas ko2 \ 6 y(f> 
Ka\ (pytff tie. 

fxdWov ns raS’ iSwv Kal 4Trf<Tffop.4v(i}V 
du<pi ^vvoi(Ti TTpdy/Aaat 

Cp p. 764. oirws tiv i<pdui\\ov y) A/tpyeT^iVj etc. 
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of later times but they were not statues, and the erectors avoided the 
appearance of showing too much honour to indi\ iduals. 

The first real case of an honorary statue is that awarded to Konon ’ 
and after this thty\- were frequent. 

Stenersen rightl}- remarks that after the Peloponnesian War the former 
attitude to the public erection of (portrait-) statues was abandoned and 
that this honour began to be frequently awarded, but he sa\-s that in 
the fifth century ‘ not even Miltiades and Themistokles recei\ ed the honour 
of a statue,’ imph'ing that the honour was an accepted one but was with- 
held. How was it that IMiltiades, Themistokles and Perikles were passed 
over? Surely no honour was too great for them in the eyes of the 
Athenian people at the time of their greatest popularity. \'et the only 
portraits recorded as publicly set up are, one of Miltiades in the group 
which the .Athenians dedicated at Delphi after Marathon (therefore an 
uvci6i]fia-) and one of Perikles by Kresilas set upon the Akropolisp which 
Furtwangler, following Lolling, suggests was a votive offering b\' the 
sculptor himself When we read of the wild enthusiasm with which 
Themistokles, after Salamis, was received at Olympia and at Sparta * 
— the Spartans gave him a crown of leaves, a chariot and an escort of 
honour, doubtless regular rewards for distinguished services — can we 
imagine that the Athenians would fail to shower on him their most prized 
rewards ? Demosthenes says that the Athenians of the fifth century had 
other rewards than bronze statues for their to? evepyerai whether 

citizens or strangers ; they showed gratitude by choosing their great 
men to lead them, which, he points out, was a much greater honour.’ 

The erection of honorary statues cannot be called a custom till the 
fourth centur)'. Such statues of Themistokles and Miltiades as were seen 
by Pausanias in the Prytaneum at Athens must have been erected later, 
when the fashion had come in probably in the fourth centur)-.“ 

During the fourth century honorary statues were generally awarded to 
eminent men for conspicuous merit in any course of life. We find Lycurgus 
in the latter half of the century formally proposing that the great 

^ Stenerbcn, p. 8 = l)cm /;/ I.<p(. p. 470, in Aristokr, p, 686. 

- I’aii'i. X. 10. I. 

' '' C- 873 = Plin. A'. II. x\Mv. 74 ; and Kurtwantjlcr, J/t7'A;7,.v//v, j). 271. 

^ Pint. Theut. xvii. ' In A) istokr. 686, cp. Pint. Tfum. win. 

Cp. Dcin. tu L'pf 491 (in f«)rnicr daj', honour^ wcic aKo), at fxivroi n/xal koX rdWa 

iravra ra p-iv tot fVt tois tot edfffi, to dh vvv tirl TOis t-vv. 
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tragedians, ^-Eschylos, Sophokles and Euripides, should have statues in 
the theatre ; ^ they were thus honoured equally with the great generals and 
statesmen of the time, and their statues are some of the finest examples of 
the custom, given for no ulterior motive, but solely to show the uni\ ersal 
appreciation of their work. 

Not only to citizens were statues at Athens awarded, they came to be 
granted to strangers of distinction and to play a part in the foreign 
politics of the city. Demosthenes reckoned them amongst the highest 
honours Athens could bestow. 

Kal fX6yiaTai<; Smpealt; TtfxcitvTe^).- 

As a statesman, however, he wished to turn them to good account, and to 
use them as diplomatic instruments, so we find him proposing to erect 
statues in the agora to Lcukon’s sons, the Bosphoran kings Pairisades, 
Satyros and Gorgippos, who like their father had shown great friendliness 
to Athens.^ The policy of Demosthenes with regard to honorary distinc- 
tions in general is shown again b>' the speech against .Aristokrates blaming 
the Athenians for specially favouring Charidemos,'‘^on the ground that it 
was impolitic. The motive for granting statues to friendly princes was a 
dangerous one, leading as it might, and eventually did, to abuse of the 
custom ; it was not a man’s merits, but the benefits which he might confer 
that were considered, and Demosthenes, though his respect for the 
honour is apparently so high, is among the first to lead to its abuse. 

Besides the statues of tragedians in the theatre and those of the 
foreign princes proposed b}’ Demosthenes, the other Athenian statues, 
probably or certainly of this period, Include statues to various philosphers,’' 
to one or two private individuals,'^ and to some of the orators themselves. 
With regard to these last, it is interesting to note that we possess the 
actual decrees or paraphrases of them, proposing statues for Demosthenes, 
for his nephew Demochares, and for Lycurgus.^ 

Though the majority of the instances of honorary statues in the fourth 
century E.C. come from Athens, there are enough elsewhere to show that 

^ Plul. -V. Or. p. S41 f. ' ncni. in Aris/ol'r. 667. 

D/fiaui/u.^ i. 44. Cp Dittcnberger, Sj'//. No. 129. 

Holm, ///.'/. of \o]. iii. pp. 209, 220. ’ Stonerson, p. 61. 

Diphilos, probably becau'^c of his wealth, anil Neoptolemos for piety, Stener^en, p. 62. aPo 
perhaps. Asklepiailcs of B\?anlium, li. 251. 

" riut. Vif. -V. Or. 850 and Hicks, Manual, No. 145. 
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the custom was ;^enerally known, thouj^rh possibly in other states it was less 
common than at Athens. In the speech against Leptines, Demosthenes, 
speakiny of the awarding of honours, remarks that it may be urged that 
ol AaKeBai/jLoiuoi /caXax; TroXirei'd/uei'or kui (-)rj/3aioi ovcein tmi’ Trap eavTom 
diS6a<Ti TotavTrjv ov^ep-lav Ti/jDjv,^ — SO they would not give statues. 
In connexion with this passage, it may be noted that Pausanias saws 
the statue of Archiclamos HI.,- which the Spartans sent to Olj'mpia, was 
the first they set up of any of their kings outside their own boundaries, 
on which Dr. W’olters remarks that the limitation ‘ ev ye tt} inrepopla ’ 
appears to be required only by the e.xistence at Sparta of a statue of King 
Pol}’doros. The two passages taken together support the presumption that 
honorary statues were less common at Sparta and that the custom here, as 
at Athens, began late. 

Without professing to give a complete list of instances of honorary 
statues outside Athens, we may mention those of some of the more 
eminent men recorded in authors or inscriptions. Epatninondas had 
several statues, mentioned by Pausania.s. Of these, that in the precinct 
of Asklepios at Messene was an avdOrj/xa, that in the hierothusion at the 
same place ma)' or may not have been one,^ but that at Thebes was an 
honorary statue.® Pclopidas after his death (^355 B.c.) was honoured by 
the Thessalian states with golden crowns® and bronze statues." The 
base has been found of a statue of A rates of Sikyon, erected by the 
Troezenians, rvho, owing to his liberation of Corinth in 243 B.C., had been 
enabled to cast off the Macedonian yoke and join the Achaean League.^ 
Contemporary with this was the statue of Lydiadas erected by the city of 
Kleitor at Lykosoura ; he had resigned the t\ ranny of Megalopolis in order 
to attach his countrymen to the Achaean League, the chief magistracy of 
which he held .several times ; he died fighting against the Spartans.'^ 
There is also e.xtant most of a decree of the Megalopolitans, awarding to 
Philopoemen after his death in 183 l!.C. high honours, including four 
bronze statues in different parts of the city.'® Lykortas had a statue erected 
at P'pidauros by the Spartans, whom he had caused to join the .Achaean 

^ In /.l'I'. 4^9. " Pau-'. vi. 4. 9. Archidanios III. died 338 ILC. 

^ I’.ui',. IS. 31. 10. ^ //>. iv. 32. I. ’ I/k ix. 12. 6 an'l 15. 6. 

'' Thc^c recall the regular formulae <;f honorary tlecrees, 

" Corn. Nep. v. 5 = S.<^. 1625. ^ I )ittenherger, Syll. 231. 

' Dillenherger, Syll. 230. lb, 2S9. 
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League ('182 and his son Polybios the historian also received one 

from the Eleans at Olympia, probably in recognition of his efforts with the 
Romans to obtain easy terms for Greece after its conquest.- 

It seems best to class .separately statues erected some time after the 
death of the persons honoured, as contrasted with those erected during 
lifetime or immediately upon death These, as is likely, were awarded to 
men whose fame had continued. We have seen examples of them in the 
statues erected in the theatre at Athens to the three great tragedians. 
Other examples are those of Aristomcnes in the stadium at Messene, 
seemingly erected soon after the foundation of that city in 370 and 

probably those of the lawgiver Lycurgus and of King Poly doros^ at Sparta, 
and of Stesiclioros at Himera.-’ These we may call posthumous honorary 
statues. 

The history of the custom in Greece proper has now been traced down 
to Roman times, and we have seen how this reward was a usual 
acknowledgment of the services of any prominent man. It must not 
however, be supposed that it was confined to Greece in Europe : it 
flourished also in Asia Minor and the islands, but with a difference. The 
fundamental distinction between the states of Western and of Ea.stern 
Greece under Ale.xander’s successors — the former republics, and the latter 
despotic monarchies — has often been pointed out. The leading figures in 
the Eastern kingdoms were naturally themonarchs and their ministers. It 
was they who determined the policy of their subjects, who were their 
leaders in war and who were responsible for their internal government, 
and as they plaj'ed ex officio the part which in a republic would fall to any 
citizen whose ability and energy brought him to the fore, so their subjects, 
or those within their sphere of influence, set up honorary statues to them 
just as a republic would to its most prominent statesman. A number of 
extant inscriptions attest this practice, being either decrees granting 
statues or the actual inscriptions from their bases. 

Thus I’riene appears to have felt itself under great obligations to 
Lysimachos,*’’ who had protected the city against encroachments on the part 
of Magnesia on the Maeander, and for these services high honours were 
decreed to him — an altar, a yearly procession and sacrifice, and a statue of 

^ Dittenbcrgcr, Syll. 290. - Ih. 317, ainl Hick^, Manual, Xo 201. 

^ I*aus. iv. 32. 6. ■* Pails, m. 14. S, and xi. = 1634-5. 

Cic. in llnr/n, ii. 35. S 6 =:S.Q. 1637. I Mttenhergcr, (.6-. ii. 
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bronze. Similarl}- in the Seleucid family, Antiochos, son of Seleucus 1 . 
received Aluring hi-^ father's lifetime') a statue from the Milesians their 
political ascendancy was threatened by the building or rebuilding of other 
Ionian cities like Priene and Plphesos. and the_\' were anxious to reassert 
it. Antiochos, by showing them special favour and promising to build a 
stoa for the beautifying of their sanctuary, had fallen in with their wishes 
and they were anxious to mark their gratitude. The same jjrince, after 
succeeding his father, was honoured with a statue b}' the people of llium,- 
who thus signified their satisfaction at passing into his hands and thercb}' 
obtaining at least a nominal indeiiendence. An inscription from Delos 
records the erection b\' the Macedonians iKow'ov MaKeSdi/tuz') of a statue of 
Philip V.,' though there is nothing to show for what special reason. It 
was important for the neighbours of a powerful prince's subjects to retain 
his favour, so for instance the Calaurians decreed a statue to Eumenes II.,'‘ 
who held /Egina throughout his reign. The case is rather different from 
erection by a king's immediate subjects, but the recipient of the honour 
played an indirect part, which might any day become active, in the politics 
of the donors. A number of small states in alliance with a powerful king 
might show their appreciation of the advantages derived, by giving him a 
statue in some suitable place. So the subject allies of Ptolemy VI. aftei 
a successful war with C\’prus erected his statue at Delos."' 

Next to the sovereigns themselves the high officials at their courts 
and other powerful subordinates could and did play an important ru/c in 
the histor}' of subject states, who were often much indebted to them for 
their influence. Services to the people of Xesos, an island near Lesbos, 
were rendered by Thersippos a general of Alexander, in that he used his 
influence with the Macedonian court on their behalf, so he was rewarded 
with an honorary statue.*’’ Even the powerful cities of the Ionian League 
felt the value of an influential friend at court with I,\-simacho,s, and we 
find them decreeing an equestrian statue in the Paninnion to Hippostratos 
of Miletos,’ whom he had set over them as strategos in the disturbed j-ears 
301 — 287 11. c. Ephesos and Miletcjs were selected to see to the carrjdng 

^ I )ittt‘nhcrger, Or. 213. - Ih. 219. Michel, 525. 

^ //'. Sy/i, 262. ^ Il>. Or. 297. 

' Dittcnlicrgcr, Or. 1 16 (nuthllc (»f scc<*n(l century). OiSihrifitfi w Xo. 301, where 

hi> general Seleucu> of Rhodes also receives a statue from the Achaean army /cal ol a\\oi’'F.\\-nu€s, 
after the same war. 

//’ Or. 4 : hefnre 3171^* 


' //>. 189. 
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out of the decree of the League.^ Another interesting testimonial to the 
value set on diplomatic services of this kind is afforded by an Attic 
decree granting a statue to the comic poet Philippides,- who gained for the 
Athenians a supply of corn from Lysimachos, and through whom was 
effected the ransom and release of many Athenian prisoners in Asia 
Minor. In those disturbed times the goodwill of high officials was 
specially valuable to those engaged in trade. It is not surprising to find a 
statue at Delos erected by the iyho-^eW^ and shipowners of the Phoenician 
city of Laodiceia to Heliodoros the avvTpo(f)o<; 'practically fosterbrother) 
of SeleucLis IV.^ This man is called ‘ grand vizir ’ by Haussoullier, and 
his power was such that he afterwards murdered Seleucus and put his 
infant son on the throne. Quite parallel is the statue fagain at Delos) set 
up to Lochos, a high official of Ptolem)' VIII., also by merchants and 
shipowners."' Menogenes, ‘o eVi tmv TTpay/xcncov,’ at the court of 
.Attalos II., probably enjoyed similar powers, since the citizens of Xacrasa 
in Lydia erected his statue.’ They were a Macedonian colony and may 
have been protected by him against the people of the surrounding country."* 
The statues erected by the Babylonians to Demokrates who seems to 
have been its governor under Antiochos IV. and his father, may have ^ 
commemorated either their gratitude for his goodwill or his services to the 
city in his official capacity. The Pergamene occupation of Aegina in the 
second century has already been mentioned with regard to the Calaurian 
statue of Eumenes II. but is more directly attested by that which the 
.Aeginetans themselves erected to their immediate superior Cleon, governor 
under Eumenes.^'* These last two statues were set up by people very 
much in the power of the man honoured and it is not impossible that 
aversion of illwill was as much a motive for their erection as the recognition 
of goodwill. 

We have however, in the same period, a number of instances of 
statues erected to allied princes b)- independent states, some of which are 

^ Mitt. wN. 1900, p. 100. Two in-scriptions arc o\Umt conccining Ilippu^traio-sj one 

from hjmyrna recording the decree, and the other from Mileto-s recording its carrying out. 

- C.I.A. li. 3i4 = l)iltenherger, Syll. 197. 

^ These were muldleiiien between the merchants and the shijiowners. 

^ nittonberger, Or. 247. The inscriptum ends with the dedication 'AttoA.Ao.’I'j, but is 
practically an honorary inscription. 

■’ Ih. Or. 135. //'. 294. Ih. 290. 

^ Cf. 291, 11.^ " 254 Michel, Rtiiittl a 340. 
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best termed, in Holm's jdirase, ‘international courtesies’ (vol. iv. p. 63/ 
Such are the series from Delphi which show on the one hand with what 
satisfaction the Delphians welcomed recognition from the Eastern kings, 
and on the other the reverence in which the latter held the ancient oracle 
of Hellas. Other statues commemorate active service on the part of the 
recipient. Among the earliest arc the statues awarded to IMaussollus of 
Caria ^ and Artemisia about the middle of the fourth century, by the 
people of Erythrae. Haussollus had probably made efforts to win 
their favour — perhaps by protecting them against Athens in the Social 
War — in order to gain support in his attempts to become master of Ionia. 
One of the numerous ‘ condottieri ’ who fl(3urished about the same time. 
Athenodoros — who was connected by marriage with the Bosphoran kings 
and was somewhat of a power in that region — received a statue from the 
people of Kios,- whom he had helped or protected in some time of distress. 
In 314-3, the Athenians decreed a statue to Asander,'* a Macedonian 
general afterwards satrap of Caria, in recognition of his timely help in 
bringing ships to aid them, perhaps in an expedition against Lemnos 

■'313 

More as a courtes)- than an\'thing else the Bw.antines erected statues 
at OI)’mpia to Antigonos and his son Demetrios Poliorketes A besides the 
inscribed statue-bases, a decree has been found, obviously contemporary, 
resolving to [xa)' them various honours, amongst others to send a con- 
gratulat(ir)- cmbass\- to Demetrios after the battle of Ipsos. Though the 
statues are net mentioned in th.e decree it .seems probable that the}’ 
a'ere erected in accordance with its tendency. The Byzantines were one 
if the mail}- .states of .\sia Minor who retained their independence and 
•vere alwat’s in alliance with the d}’nast\' of Northern Greece against the 
SeleucicB. The people of Aptera in Crete, at that time a league of 
independent states, in recognising the friendship of .Attal(.)S I , granted him 
various privileges, including that of lev\’ing mercenaries in their territor}’, 
and as a vi.sible .-'ign of their goodwill a bronze statue, either on horseback 
or on foot, to be erected wherever he pleased.’ 

The inscriptions from Delphi which enlighten us as to its relation.s 

^ T >11 tv.nlicri;ci , Sy^:'. 107, ami Huk-s, 102 

- link', c/. •!/. DO. ^ //'. lu,}.. ami />.S A. xol \ii j. 157. 

^ I >iUcn’M-rL:;<.i. Sy'' 170 172 am^ (>lyn;l'i.., he h) i ti< .1 \. )>]•. SS, 429. 

^ Ih Or. 270 . 
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Y'ith the East are, as before stated, three in number. The first is a 
decree in honour of Antiochos III. (205-203 B.C.) which begins by setting 
forth his piet)’ and goodwill and that of his ambassador Pausimachos, 
towards the Delphic oracle, and in return not only accedes to his request 
that the cit}- of Antioch should be held sacred and the temple of Zeus 
Chr}-saoreu3 and of Apollo there likewise, but grants in addition an 
honorary statue. ^ Similarly, when Eumenes 1 1 , asked that the Delphians 
should recognise and participate in his newh' established games of the 
Xikephoria at Pergamon, his request was readily granted, and statues 
decreed to him on horseback and to his brothers on foot.- Again, Attalos 
1 1, was granted an honorary statue as a mark of gratitude for his ex- 
traordinary benefits to the sanctuary on which he had bestowed large sums 
for purposes of education and cult" 

The connexion of the Pergamene kings with Athens is represented 
b}- a statue erected at Oh'mpia to Philetairos, son of .Attalos I.-*: and the 
benefits they receir’ed from Antiochos Epiphanes who, amongst other 
things, continued building the unfinished Olympeion, were also acknow- 
ledged by an honoraiA- statue fc. 175 B.C.) The Delians, being dependent on 
trade, owed their existence mainly to the protection of foreign kings, and 
it is probably in recognition of the goodwill of Perseus of Macerh^n that 
they erected a statue to his wife Laodike.'^ Finally we find Chersonesos 
setting up the statue of Diophantes a general of Alithradates, by whose 
remarkable victories — set forth at length in the decree — they were 
protected against the inroads of the Scythians.' 

There remain a few other statues of this period not gix’cn ti'> so\'ereigns 
nor to other pi.nverful persons ni)r t<.) allied princes, yet to ])ersons eminent 
in their time and who had distinct claims to such honour. An inscription 
from Er}-thrae ilirects the re--toration of a statue of one Philito,? ' from 
\vhich the oligarchs had taken the swi)rd.’ ^ lie is tlescribeil as a bene- 
factor and as ha\-ing slain the t\ rant This phraseology at a time when 
the age of t_\-rants was already past, appears to mean that he, as a demo- 
< ratic pro- Macedonian leader, had slain the chief of the oligarchical pro- 
Persian party. The st.itue doubtless represented him as a new Harmodios 

' 7 /'. 234. F/. lit. 252. - nutcnlicii^cr. Syll. 205, 2DDii~q 17O 

•' MiFlui. op. til. 263 ^ 1 •''V'’. 200. '■ 1(1 0 > . 24S 1 . ,idiI n<'U' 2»). 

lii. 204. “ MifIkI. op. if 33S 

Syli. 130. 
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or Aristogeiton. Among Attic honorary decrees we find two granting 
statues at state expense (which we have seen was not always the case) to 
leading men of their time, viz. the first half of the third centur_\- u.C. One 
of these was Aristophanes, a commander of the garrisons at Eleiisis, l’h\'le 
and Panakton, who erect the statue.' He had been gymnasiarch, phylarch, 
twice strategos and was clearly a prominent municipal leader. The 
immediate cause of the decree — his munificent celebration of the Haloa — was 
only of secondary importance. The other, Phaidros son of Thymochares, 
who is honoured by the people,' had held for years the office of strategos 
in some form or other, and finally attained that of o-Tpar»;7o? evl ra ottXo, 
which involved the supreme command in war. 

The priestess Metris at Pergamon owed the honorary statue erected 
to her by the people ' mainly to the accident of holding office in a )’ear 
of signal good fortune to the city and its sovereign — all being ascribed to 
the efficacy of her prayers. 

The erection of a statue by the people of Caunus to Sostratos of 
Knidos '306-221 r>,c./ is of particular interest as showing the recognition 
of scientific attainments ; he built the Pharos of Ale.xandria which has 
surpassed in fame its architect. With this may be compared the statue 
erected in the second century to Decimus Cossutius, the Roman employed 
by .Antiochos Epiphanes to continue the building of the Olympieion.'"’ 

It will be seen that the number of honorary statues is not so great as 
is generally supposed. Not all cases of course, have been quoted, but 
not many of those for which there is direct es idence have been omitted. 
It is true that the number of honorary decrees and of honorary inscriptions 
is great, but while, as may readily be seen in P'rancotte’s paper, the grant- 
ing of irpo^evia, arrvXla, irponavrsla, crowns, etc., is frequent, the)proporti(jn 
of cases where a statue is granted is much smaller. In fact up to Roman 
times statues are granted only to great men, or men in great positions. 
Undoubtedly great numbers of portrait-statues were to be seen in public 
places — in the markets, by the roadside, and in sacred precincts round the 
temples, j-et when, from the whole number, nvaOpp-ara, athlete statues 
and private statues have been excluded, the proportion of honorary statues 
is small. 

Again, the gradual decrease in value is less than has been held. Changes 

' C I.-L iv. 2. 6l4l).=iit. 192 - C.I.A. 11. 331. * Hitliinliuri^L-r, Or. 299. 

^ Or. 68. ’ C /..I. 111. 561. 
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there were, — in the reasons for award and in the class of the recipients, 
but the reasons are nearly always intelligible and quite permissible, and of 
a sort to which none but a purist would take exception. The \'alue of the 
distinction was easily recognised by statesmen and diplomatists and 
employed for their own purposes even in the earliest stages of the custom. 
Side by side with the use of honorary statues to reward intrinsic merit was 
their use to reward services to the state. This political application, at 
first the exception, ended by becoming the rule. 

Dealing with honorary statues under the Diadochi and their suc- 
cessors, I have for convenience made flistinctions based on the relation of 
giver to receiver, but practically all fall within the second of the classes 
just mentioned, consequently the inscriptions relating to them are 
particularly valuable as throwing light on the changing politics and inter- 
national relationships of a period of e.xtreme complexit)'— a complexity 
intensified b}- the scarcity of material. 


H. K. Welsh. 



DR. COVEL’S NOTES ON GALATA. 

(Tiaie II.) 


Dr. Covel was chaplain to the Embassy at Constantinople from 1669 to 1677. 
Of his copious and interesting Journals, a portion, relating chiefly to his voyage and 
to political affairs at Constantinople, has been edited, with a portrait and bio- 
graphical notice, by J. T. Bent, and published by the Hakluyt Society in 1893. 
The Journals were, in part at least, intended for publication, for Grelot ^ refers to an 
expected work of Covel’s on the walls of Constantinople ; the notes on Galata are 
more detailed than those of most contemporary writers,- and, though they are in 
Covel’s handwriting, are possibly borrowed ; it is not his habit to write in Latin, and 
the reference to the tomb of the Comte d'Artois as still in possession of the 
monks, perhaps points to a slightly earlier original. 

Reference is made below to two of Covel's MS. volumes now in the British 
Museum — the folio, Ma'i/. *- 1 / 55 . 22,912, and the quarto, Add. MSS. 22,914: the 
Galata notes are chiefly in the latter, where they occupy the present foil. 76-So ; 
they have also a separate pagination i-S : I have placed the general description of 
the walls (pp. 4 ff.) first, as forming a suitable introduction. 

The history of Galata-Pera, which was granted to the Genoese in 1303, and 
thenceforward governed by an annually elected Genoese podestd'^ till the fall of 
Constantinople, has been treated by many authors, lately by Belin, Histoire de 
la Latinite de Constantinople, 1893. The documents and inscriptions are collected 
by Belgrano, Studi e Documenti sit la Colonia del Genoves ; di Pera in Atti della 
Societa Ligure di Stona Patria, xiii. pp. 67-336, 931 -1003 : where his readings of the 
inscriptions are accompanied by photographs, I have regarded them as final and 
abstained from reproducing (,'ovel's copies, so that the inscriptions reproduced 
below are either wholly unpublished or notable variants from known texts. Inscrip^ 
tions in Latin character are so [irinted, the rest use the Lombardic throughout. 

[Quarto IMS. 78. Verso = p. 6] Portae Galatae sic habent i. Coula capi 
i.c. turris porta : 2. Hassanaga Capsi 3. Topanah capsi 

4. Caracui 5. Kerets Kapi (Calcis porta) 6. Igri cajji 7. Mum- 
hana capi 8. Koorshoon magazi i.c. penus plumbeus 9. Baluck- 
bessar 10. Yiogli capi 11. KtoupVt Kair'i Pcllis porta 12. Azap 
Kapsi : sed in hoc catalogo Caracui octavu locu habere clebuit 
po.st j Koorshoon magazi. 

^ 1 ' 75 - 

- P G)lliu'5 </t 7 o/'. C/. x.-xi. ; Nic. dc Nicola\, \k 69; TIid's. Sniilh (in Ray's Colhi. of 
roj’dgts u 39 : Toiirnefort. letler 12. 

^ Phcli anti plan-' <»f ihc Ilan I ranchini, formcily the P<Kic'ta\ palace, arc ^iven l)\ 
dc Bc\lic in P Jyyza/ififh Sujip. PI. X. ami p 15. 
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Von Hammer {^ConstivitinopoUs, 1822. ii. p. 76 f.) also enumerates 
twelve gates, 12. Kulle Kapussi, it. Topchana Kapussi, 10. Egri 







Fig. I. — Sketch >rAi' of Gai.ata (.after Corel's .MS. 22,914). 

Kapussi, 9. Kiredschi Kapussi, 8. Mumchana Kapussi, 7. Kurschunli- 
machsen Kapussi, 6. Kara Koi Kapussi, 5. Balik basar Kapussi, 4, 



Fig. 2.— Gala 1. a, ikom Covei.'s Mal or Const.anti.xople i.\ .MS. 22.912. f. 7S. 


Jag KapusMi, 3. Kurekdschi Kapusssi,i 2. Asab Kapussi, i. Meit 
Kapussi ; he thus omits H.issanaga K. (in the northern wall west of the 
* ‘ Das Thor dei Ruilerer ’ : Kurek = (i) o.ir. (2) Am: cf. Cover.-- ' 1 V 1 U> iiorta ' and ‘ Furriers' 
(..ate ' in his map (folio M.S. f. 78). 
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Tower <if C.ilata) which liad perhaps been blocked, and inseits a new 
gate (Meit K. = Yeni K. on Belgrano'-. map) on the harbour side. 

'I'he Italian map gives the names of four gates on the harbour 
side: P. .S. Antonio (A/ab Kapussi), P. Comigo. P. S. ( hiara, P. delie 
Bombarde (Top Hana Kapussi). The south-east corner tower is 
designated Kenart Kiille (‘Strand-castle?') by Covel on his map. 

Dividitur in tros vel qtiatuor pts intermuralibus mecliis : 

I a ;y'pn<T[o7roi'(/] ad Caracui, iibi duas etiam portas invenimus : 
nomen iiltimae Caracui, stiperiori.s non sciu : 2. a turre ad mare 
inter yiogh et kiovoki ; dtiae item ibi portae ignotae : euntes 
per inferiorem portam a, ubi foras haec insignia sunt (impii 
Greci et Perae credo; supra aliam portam, Zebil-hana sive 
aquae exhibitoria domu.s dictam, ad Azab capi tertium murum 
pertransire videntur. 

XpvcroTrolr] (as Covel spells it below) is the church of Ilams/ia 
Xpva-o-i'iyi], mentioned frequently by Gerlach.' 

Covel's very imperfect map and obscure Latin leave some 
uncertainty as to the position of the gate.s : thus the gate a should 
from the map be Vanek-kapu, but the arms above it — i and 3 Genoa, 
2, the four IPs of the Paleologi — are quoted by Helin (p. 141) from 
Azab-kapu : and the gate later known as Azab-kapu is Covel's Zebil- 
hana Kapu (named after a fountain, Zebil, attributed by Scarlatios ii. 
48, to the mother of Mahmud I.), while (.'ovel's Azab-kapu seems from 
his ma[) to be the }<«/ Kapu, Meit Kapu of later writers. 

'I'he development of the quarters of Galata in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries is discussed at length by Dcsimoni.'- Buondel- 
monti's map of Constantinople (1420), first published by Ducange, 
shews thiee clearly m. irked divisions, and a more exact view is given 
by the sixteenth century map [lublished by Dr. Mordtmann.'^ (Plate 
II.) 'I’he contemporary Nicolas de Nicolay seems to imply that the 
three quarters were allotted respectively to (i) I’erote hrank.s, (2) 
Greeks, and (3) Jews and Turks: Scarlatios’ map marks in 

the eastern 'rournefort names them, (west) ‘ (Juartier d'Azaj) Kapi,' 
(central) ‘Galata de la Douanne,’ (east) Karakeui (‘black village,’ 
probably a memory of the church and gate of S. ( 'hiara). 

'I'he history of the walls .seems to lie as follows ; the original 
tuui/!/e extended from Azali-capu to a point just west of the ‘Step 
Street ’ I Vuksek Kalderim), its northern boundary being the present 
Rue Voivoda. 'I'he next addition was the triangle having the 'Power 

' ( Turktsihrs hiiJi, pp 62. S3, 167, 470.) 

- Giofudld 1,0 di ylrthcolo^^ui, 1S74. i37~8o : I&7fi, 217-74. 

'' Cons'pio, Loi'entz .an{l Keil, iSSo. The origin.al is evidently the basis of the maps ol Furlan 
V'enice 1567), Kraun and Iloeenherg ( C/ 7 ‘ 7 ‘, Ork/k 'fon aru/n, 1577-S) ami IJalhno {Citta e Fortezzo, 
1 569-79', etc., and to a certain extent th.rt of Seiitter ( RlV. do C .l/t ChrclieiDic, 1891, I’ll. HI. , IV. ). 
( , relot's view of Constantinople also gives a good irlea of Halata in the seventeenth century. 
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of Christ at its apex : later the north-west corner and large eastcrir 
quarter were included, and last of all the small western annexe outside 
Azab kapu. 

The walls were to a large extent destroyed in 1S69, the surviving 
fragments being those incorporated in existent buildings. The simple 
gate Haryb-Kapu still exists (Fig. 3.1.): over it are the arms of (i 
L) Oria, (2) Genoa, (3) ‘ De ilerude,’’ in an enriched panel these 
seem to have escaped notice. The arch of one of the water gates (Eski 
yagh capu?) is still to be seen at the end of Bokluja Sokak (Fig. 3. 2.), 
just west ot which at the back of a stable is a portion of the cross wall. 

As to the structure of the walls, the following isolated note occurs 
in Covel's folio M.S. f. 159. 

‘ The walls of Galata have onely one pretty large fin 
some places 3 yards, in some 4 wide) foot bank or peripet, the 
battlements brest high above it and small arches under it.’ 

This is seen on the western of the two inner walls radiating from 
the Tower of Christ in the Italian map, and in a still existing fragment 
of the sea-wall at the end of Zia Sokak the arcade is preserved. 
(F'S- 3 - 3 -) 

79 R. Extra Azap capsi inscriptio, sed aedificijs coperta : aetas apparet, 
.M ' CCCC • xx.x. • HI : Supra Koup/d kuttI haec habes ; + • M • CCCC • 

XXX • via • p • August! .... spectabilis dhi • lohanis • Leuanto ' : 
insignia et verba quaedam perierunt. Vid. p. 2. B. 

The inscription is new ; tempore or potestade should evidently be 
supplied. For Johannes de Levanto and his arms, see below p. 57. 

Haec habentur supra arcum sub parte orient. S'‘ Pauli, 
nunc in mesquita versae : 

+ annis • ducetis • septe • mille ' CR tginta ' 
et sexagita • .septe ■ tribus • CfR yginta • 

Octubris • die ' tercia decia ’ CR ' finalis • 
est ■ Braschi ' dies ' e.xpletus • Implalis ’ 
cui’. hie corp’" iacet • sub ■ Jditu • porte ' 
orae ' fratres ' uris • sua ■ pcTb ’ ' forte ’ 
erit ■ sublimi ' requies ' I ' specula ' sorte 

hinc inde aquila coronata, alis expansis. 

The inscription is a clumsy attempt at rhyming hexameters, 
apparently incorrectly copied, the date(T327 ?) being obscure. 'I’he last 
three lines run 


^ Sec below, p. 60. 
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Cuius hie corpus jacet sub ambitu (?) portae 
Orate, fratres, vestris sua precibus forte 
Erit sublimi requies in saecula sorte. 

The Imperiali of Genoa bear ; arg. au pai d'or, ch. d ini aigle 
de sa. cour. d’or, but Covel’s sketch rather resembles the eagle 
of D’Oria. 

Another member of the family was podestd in 1422-3 (Docc. 
xevi., xcviii.) and is commemorated by a wall-inscription published by 
Burgess {Greece and the levant ii. 170 ) which seems to have escaped 
notice. It reads ‘ Spectabil. Nobil. Illarius. Imperialis. Potas. Pere.’ 
Burgess erroneously gives the date as 1390 when Illarius Imperialis 
was certainly noi podesta (cf. Docc. xxxi.-xxxiii. incl.). 

(The Genoese made a Leage with Eman: Comnen: about 
1150 : perhaps about this time they' bought Galata Bizar p. 10. 
Chair gate I could not hear of {Crus. 51. ne . 89)). 

P. 10 of the Galata notes is missing : the second reference is to a 
Claranae pontem (S. Clarae sive Clarana portal see above p- 52) 
mentioned by Crusius. 

79 E. = p. 8, Foras in agris (?) inter sepulcra Latinoru et occidentaliu 

Xtianoru vetustius hoc Genuensiu monumentum inveni ; 

[Belgr. FI. VI.] 

haec insignia hinc inde apposite fuerunt [sketch]. 

80 R. -f dns : Lafrancus : Brancheleo 

nis : abas : cois : et : populi : Peire : 
hedifichari : fecit : palatiu : ist 
ud : de : pecunia : cois ; Peyre : in ; tpr ; 
dni : Costatini : Aurie : Potestatis : 

Peire : et : totius : imperii ; Roma- 

nie ; M ’ CCC : XXX : VIII ■ die : prima Se- 
ptembris : 

767?. = p. I [headed ‘At Galata’]. Intrando coenobiu. D. Francisci in 
superliminari haec habes : 

((r) + ad • honore ' D’i. z ' bte ' V'gis • Mat’s ' ei’ • Maie hoc • op’' 

fee • fiei • dns ' Fred’ric’. cl’. Podio • M ' CCC ' XXXX ' IIII ' 
mese ' Madii • z’ • sepl’c • I ■ q • iacet ' dna ' Andola • ux • 
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e • q ■ obiit 'I'M' CCC ' XXXX • III ■ die ' XVlii ■ Dcebs : + q ‘ dns ' 
Frederic' ' obiit ' M ' CCC ' LL'IIII. die ' Xli. Xovbs. 

Antis hinc inde inscribuntur haec insignia (sketch). 



Fig 4. — Arms of I’oggy of Romi;. 


Foggy of Rome bears : parti de pu. et arg. a tin mont isole de trois 
coupcaux de sin., brocliant siir Ic parti. 

76 A’. = p. I. Ad dextram super muru cjusdein coenobij, occurrunt ista : 


Fig. 5. — Ar.\I' of Tesia. 



DREAS ■ TESTA • EX • PROP 
RIO • .-ERE ■ REFABRICAVIT. 

ToFta of xVustria bears : D'or d trois bandes dc gu. au chef d'azur 
ch. d'n/i ad et tide d'un lion d'or. lamp, de gn. This stone was known to 
Belin (p. 151) and Belgrano (No. 32) only from an imperfect copy by 
(faiii) 'I'esta (formerly first dragoman of the Austrian embassy) which 
wa^ found among his pa[)ers by his grandson. 

76 r. = [). 2. a. Ad [5ortam, Plassanaga capu deta, supra Turrem : 

[i. Genoa. 2. Paleologi.] 

Insignia 2''’ loco posita sunt Imperii Graeci propria: atq: 
quatuor B. interpretc Bodino significant / 3 aai\ev>; (BaaiXewi' 
l^aaikeveov (BaaiKevaL 

= Belin 142. Belgrano 6 ? 
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b. eandem portam intranti in horto ad laevam occurrit 
etiam haec inscriptio in muris : 

[r. Fregosod 2. Genoa. 3. de Levanto?] 

• M • CCCC ■ XXXXII • tempore • spectabi 
lis • domini • Johanis • de • Levanto • • 
quadra erat. 

The stops are mascles or open lozenyes. Levants of Brabant 
bears ‘ losangc d'arg. et de gu for which Covel's rough sketch may 
be intended. I. de Levanto was p,>desta in 143S (Docc. i. cv. p. 204). 
while members of the family are mentioned in the conventions of the 
Genoese with the Byzantines as early as 1261.- 
Cf. Belgr. 30. Belin p 150. 



Fig. 6. — Arms of Lefanis of Craiianf. 


In coenobio S“ Francisci multa sunt sepulcltra epitaphiis 
ornata ; hie illic pauca vetustiora descripsimus ; sed et hoc 
quod sequitur et ob viri dignitatem et ob lapidis praestantiam 
baud sine mole.stia explorare non gravabor: virum inscriptio 
indicat, la|Dis vero ophites est elegantissimus, turn qui inferior 
arcam, turn qui superior operculu efficit. En tibi ad amussim 
ola : 


4 - scpvlcrvm j m 
pi I de ; Artoes ] c 
et I conest 
cie : q iobyt 
M;ccc ;Lxxxxvn;dic 
caru' sva Liia evivs 


agnifici j dni | Fili 
omitis • de J Eu 

aEelary Fraji 
in I Alicalici ; 

■XV I Ivnii ; q | est 
rcqvicschat \ in \ pace | 


Covel’s sketch shews the stone to have been a coffin with steep 
ridge roof and antefixes on which were the arms of Artois dc 

France, an lambcl de gu. de ijuatre pendants, eh. ehaenn de trois chateanx 


^ ‘ hacc insignia extra C'>ula Capi : scd insoiiplio oS^curioi tjiiam tjuotl t>pac pieliu .'•u dc'sciil'cic 
tCovcl). 

“ Pagano, DtUc Inif'rdssc t lLI Devtnuo dt i in O’/k./.L p. 237. 

* Myiloac (Ot.) Cicdn Caulinali-'^ ( CVr' l 
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ifo/-}. The inscription is broken by a large cross, broadening at the 
ends : Another is incised on the body of the sarcophagus. 

The .above is given by Ducange^ with some minor variations, and 
quoted by Belin (p. 91) who says ; ‘ On lit dans les archives des 
!NIissions Capucines dans le Levant, le 19 Fevrier 1656 le cure de 
I'eglise St. Francois pre'senta a M. de Lahaye une pierre verdatre, 
comme e'tant un tombeau dans lequel on n'a rien trouve', mais dont 
le couvercle portait I’epitaphe d’un comte d’ Artois, qualifie connetable 
de France, mort en 1384 ou 5.’ Covel's note gives a different colour 
to the incident : ‘ Gravis cotentio accidit inter fratres S. Annae et M' 
Lahaye qui hoc saxum sui juris sacrilege fecisse studuit.’ 

Philippe d’Artois was captured at Nicopolis in 1396 and died in 
captivity the following year at INIihallitch. This sarcophagus can only 
have been a temporary resting-place of the remains, which were 
embalmed and sent to France. The tomb in the church of Eu bears 
the inscription ‘ Cy gist tres noble et haut prince. Monsieur Philippe 
d'Artois, jadis Comte de Eu, connestable de France, lequel trepassa en 
la ville de ^^licalitz, en Turquie, le 16" jour de luing, Fan de grace 1397- 
Priez Dieu pour lame de lui. Amen.- 

77 /?. = p. 3. Supra ostium coenobii R.P. e Soc: Jes: (olim F.F. Bene- 
dictinbr.), q'’ scalas ascendentem in sacellu ducit, ad laevam : 

+ ad • honorem ■ Dei • et ' santissime ’ uisitacionis ■ 

Uirgini’ • Marie • et • beatisimi • patris ■ nostri ■ Bene 

dicti • hoc • monasteriu • fundatu’ • fuit • M ■ CCCC • XX ’ 

VII ■ die • XII • Madii ' tpr • beatisi ■ d ■ d ■ nri ’ Pape • M ■ V ' + • 

Ecclia quam Graeci nuncupant uyia ;]^pucro7roi'i7 in Galata 
jam tenet priarcha Hierosolymitanus, sed nec preces nec 
liturgiQ celebrat umquam intus, ne Turcis occasioe praebeat 
sub quolibet pte.xtu earn eripiendi. 

77 V. = p. 4. (a) Supra portam fiovfj. Kaivcrl turcice, grece vero 

KaXojpata^ TropTr/ 

[Belgrano, PI. XVIIL] 

■ Cp. X/. IV. .\Iii. 123 .See also Bullialdus in Ducae cap. xiii. p. 559 B, who saw the stone 
in 1647. 

- Kstancelin, ///tZ. d,s Comtts d' Eu , 1828, p. 407. Froissart (cd. liuchon xiv. p. 43) says he 
died at Haute Loge (Alto Luiigo = Ephesus ?), .Ste Marthe (Gc’iu’ai. de la Mahon de Fianec, p. 36 
that he died at Brusa. We know from Froissart and Buucicault (ch. 27) that the captives of 
Xicopoli,> were a.ssembled at Bru^a during the negotiations, and Mihalhtch lies on the way 
thither; the Comte dArtoi.. may have died on the road. Froissart says that en \enant et en 
amenant justjues la les barons turcs (|ui guides et gardes en etoient letir firent moult de peine et les 
battirent et tra\aillerent a.ssez.’ 
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(d) Supra portam Ign' capi (turcice) eadem tria insignia cu 
hac inscriptioe : 

[Belgrano, PL XIX]. 

Both inscriptions are published by Belin pp. 148-9, and Belgrano 
gives lithographs of the stones. Covel reads threicio in 1. 3, where 
the stone is broken, and for the now illegible last line : — 

.\N • DN ' M • CCCC • XXXX ' VI ’ DIE " XX ' SEPTEMBRIS. 

The inscription (b) has an additional interest as a composition o* 
Cyriac of Ancona (cf. Docc. ii. xviii). 

/St*?. = p. 5. {a) Extra portam Tophana, sinistram versus in turrib. et 

muris vallo cinctis usque ad Hassanaga capsi occurrunt aliae 
inscriptioes quas aut tempore exesas aut distantia remotas 
euntibq : redeuntib:q : illic Turcis non facile assequi potui : ibi 
occurrunt haec insignia: 

[i. Adorno 2. Genoa 3. Grimaldi], 
duo prima Marufi forsan. 

The same three coats, from a different position, are shewn on 
Belgrano’s PI. XVI. 


78.^. = p. 5- {b) Intra portam Kepha- /cairai, i:e: de cake, ad laevam 

vertenti occurrit hoc : 

de Fracis Galatae Feilip digne potestas 
litoria menia burgi courbe’ iucsit. 
terdenis p mille labentibus annis 
et quatrlgctis ‘ q • Xps • nos • reparavit. 

Belgrano (after Mas-Latrie) reads in 1 . 2 : coicniae itrbi junxif, 
but as a hexameter ending is evidently needed, ' consurgerc (cOsurge') 
jussit ’ may be suggested as an alternative. 

78 7 ?. = p. 5. (c) Paulo ultra haec habes : 

[i. Fregoso. 2. ‘ de IMeriide.’ 3. Genoa. 4, Fazio.] 
spectabilis diis Lucharis 
de Facio Potestas z" c 
hec menia compleri fecit 
anno dm M • CCCC ’ xxxxvil • 

Mas-Latrie gives this inscription {Bib/, de I'Ecolc des Charies, Ser. 
II. vol. ii. p. 494) with readings ( 1 . i) Luchinus, ( 1 . 2) coloniae, ( 1 . 3) 
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moenia. Belgrano neglects the text as a bad copy of his own Xo. 
2S = Belin, p. 150. Luchinus is certainlv the correct reading (cf. Belgrano 
28, Docc. I. cxxii. 209, cxxiv. 210). 

76 F. = p. 6. In hospitio divi lohis. baptist, ubi peste aut alijs morbis 
contagiosis afifectos tractant Galatei — Pater Diiicanus ibi 
habitat cui stijtendium quinque Leontim per mensem solvitur. 
ab olbus navibii.s hie appcllentibus ex Italia, Francia, etc. 
colligendum. 

The hospital of S. John the Baptist, des Pestiferes, mentioned in 
a document of 1418 (ii. xv. ), is said by Belin to have stood at the 
S.W. corner of the city, outside Azab Capu, and to have been burnt 
in 1660. Covel’s ntap shews it at the other end of the city, near 
Tophana Kapu. Ltones are the '■ Lyon- ox ‘ Doyg- dollars of the United 
Provinces (alias Leenendaalder, Leone, Leoncino, Arslani, Alwu-Kelb) 
one of the chief media of Levant currency in Covel's day. Their value 
fluctuated between qr. (>d. and Si'. English. 



78 V. = p. 6. Supra lapid: qui olim subiiminaris crat haec invenio : 

(rt) +ad • honorem ; Dei • et ; glo- 

rioxe ( beate ( Marie ; iiirginis j ? [arms] 

[arms] beato J lohes ( Batista ; hoc ; opus \ 
feieri [ fecit ( disscreto ; dho ; Ph 

ilipo J dc ; Merude j in ^r ; (X( : LXX | 

II j die J ultima j lulii ; 

Several documents (i. xviii. xix. xxi. 1356-8) mention the enfran- 
chisement of a ‘ Filiirpus de Merude (de Lomede) ' as a citizen of Pera, 
his heirs are mentioned in a document of 1386 (:, xxvii.). 

The arms occur above Har}l)-Ka[)u and cf. above, p. 52.* 

* There would tlierefoie appe.ir to be no connexmii with the llrabantine family of Mn-cdt, 
though there were set er.il I’hili].., in it about thi^ date (see E. Riehardvui. Gc^iJinhtc thy /■am. 
IMcrody. 
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ib) In eodem hospitio 

+ hae • tun'.’ istructa ' sub ‘ luce ‘ clara • ‘a ’ tuta • 
rotoncla ■ tota • superba • teudens • ad • alt.’ 
iubente ' digno • d’ • Frajicis ■ potestate ’ Filipo ’ 

M • CCCC XX.M 

Supra in lapide eodem haec inerant insignia 
[Genoa] [blank] [dc’ Franchi] 

For Ph ■ do’ Franchi see Bclin, p. 1 44 = Bclgrano 13 (s.d.) The 
arms of Franchi are : De gu., a trois coiiriiniies dor. 

Fol f. 126. ' In a tavern by iny L'' Ambassadors.’ 

men j imperante [ serenissimo ; 

•dho [ diio • Andronico [ Pajeo- 
logo ; Dei : gfa ; imperatore [ Ro~ 
meorv • M • ccc ; III ; edificata fuit ; ~ 

Pe}’ra : et ; M ; CCC ; xc [ cobusta [ fuit ; ~ 
medietas • Peyre • cii [ ecclia [ pala~ 

cio ; cois ; et [ M [ ccc I x\’i ; tpre ; po ~ 
testacie • dfii [ Motani • d’ [ Marinis ; ~ 
redificata ; fuit ; Peyra | qvi [ cifis i ~ 

Montan’ | redificari | fecit [ pala~ 
cium • platea ; logic ; ho.spitale ; ~ 
et • domv [ poudcris j cols | et • eci - 
am : ex gfa ; sibi [ concessa ■ a die ~ 
to I serenissimo [ impatore | do~ 
mos [ iuxta [ fossata [ circa j terra ; 

Pe\Te ; diligitc [ iusticia • qui [ iu ~ 
dicatis [ terra ; audi [ adversam j 
parte [ aiite • (jta [ feras [ seteciam [ 

The border is wanting at the top and the upper part of the 
first word is battered ; if nothing is wanting I fancy the first 
word should be MEN for inciiiorand. as antt, in the last line. 

('ovel’.s copy is beautifully executed on a large scale. The opening 
formula seems from the analogy of an inscription from Caffa ^ to have 

’ Tram-. Oiii'isa \ii. 276 It owe iho lufcrcnco to Mr. E. II. Miiiiisl. 
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been ‘ In nomine Domini, a]men.’ The events are related in almost 
the same words in the Co?itinuazione della Chronaca di Jacopo di 
Voragine} ‘ Anno doniini mcccik. rehedifficata fuit Peyra per 
concessionem factam per serenissimum principem dominum 
Andronichum Paleologum imperatorem Grecorum : et mcccxv. 
accessit quod igne accidentali quasi tota Peyra combusta est, et Pala- 
cium Communis Et mcccxvi Palatium Communis redifficatum et 
pondus communis et platea, logic, et muri de versus terram facti sunt 
tempore potestatis domini Montani de Marinis.’ 

F, \V. Hasluck. 

^ See Atti Soc\ Li^. x« p. 500. 



BOUNDARY AND MORTGAGE STONES FROM 

ATTICA. 


The following inscriptions are all in the National Museum at Athens 
The writer wishes heartily to thank Professor Adolf Wilhelm, then 
Secretary of the Austrian Archaeological Institute at Athens, for calling 
his attention to the stones, and Dr. Leonardos, Ephor of the Epigraphical 
Department, for leave to publish them and for much help besides. The 
inscriptions are given from the writer’s own copies and impressions made 
in May and June 1905. 

Both boundary and mortgage stones were described in Attic Greek b\’ 
the word opo?. The inscriptions themselves prove this twofold use, and 
there is literary evidence. The following definition is given in the 
Etymologicum Magnum. "Opo^ ar}p,aCvei Bvo- ra opia nal goapa^ ra 
Te\7], Kul cravihiov to i-rmcOepLevov rah oiKiai'i, ual toI<; ywpioL^ eynara- 
Trr]yvvp,evov tols ivegupia^opevoi^ wpof a o<f)eiKovcnv oi SeairoTac. Here both 
meanings are clearly stated. Suidas only notes the special Attic use of 
opo'i. ouTcoj enaXovv ol ^AttikoI ra iirovTa rai^ VTroKeLp,evai<; oiKiai^ kui 
;)^&)ptoi? ypdp.p.ara, a eStjXovv on viroKeivTai BaveiaTrj' ovTCO'i A7]p,oa6ei/r)<i nal 
MevavSpo<;. This again is undoubtedly the force of opo? in the famous 
passage of Solon. ^ 

. . . Pfi peXaiva Trjt; eyoo ttots 
opov<; dvelXov TroWagrj TreTTf/yoTa?, 

TrpoaOev 8e hovXevovaa vvv eXevOepa. 

It is clearly implied here that the removal of mortgage stones was 
part of the great deliverance brought about by Solon. Mortgage stones 

' Quoted in .Aristotle, 'AS. noA. c. 12 11 . 31 ff. ; cf. I’lut. Sii.’oii, 15. 
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do not reappear until the latter half of the fourth centur\', ^ and it max- 
well be that their use was avoiiled because the\- would have reminded the 
pc'xple too strongly (jf their sufferings in the [rast. 

With regard to th.e ordinary laiiflmarks of fields and wardens it 
appears that the Greeks were satisfied as a rule with a wall,- a ditch,' or 
some kind of natural buundaryd But where the line had been disputed ’ 
or there was some sjjecial reason hrr making it unmistakable, as in the case 
of a grave, a temple-garth, or a public place, then an inscribed bounrlar\- 
stone was set up. At Athens there seems to have been a standard size for 
bounrlar_\- ^tirnes. In LG. (C.I.A.) ii. 1055 an .Attic deme directs the 
setting up of certain landmarks which are to be at least three feet high. 
Now in the museum at Athens there are many neatly cut pillars of about 
that height ; some are inscribed as boundary stones, others are plain but 
verv- likely served the same |jurpose, either blank or with a painted 
inscription. These pillars bore their inscription near the top, and their 
lower end was often left rough and pointed for fixing in the ground. 
Such uniformity of pattern makes it likely that the Athenian masons 
kept these well-made boundary stones ready in their shops. The con- 
servative feeling of the trade may have been a reason for the retention of 
H in opo9 long after its disuse elsewhere.'' Where a stone wall already 
formed the boundary, the owner .sometimes cut on one of the blocks an 
inscription stating that the landmark was in that place. In such cases the 
writing is rough and careless. 

The commonest class of boundary stone bears merely the word opo?, 
as though the sanctity of a landmark as such was so great that the single 

^ The Auic mi)rtL;agc ^tnnes arc ^ivcn in LG. { — C.I.A.) \\. 1103-1153. Snme (others are 
ahik'd b) /icbarih, Stt-it)i-.^shcruhte d. Akad. zu ficrlui, 1S97, [>p. 664 ff. This cla>s of inscription 
in Darc.-slc, I laiiNvoulIicr an<l Rcinach, /ftar. Luridh/ntss. pp. 107-I42 ; and in Robert-' 
and Gardner Introd. to Gr. of Aftha. pp, 494-497. 

- Lf. I)cnimslhcnc>, Iv. ttoos KaAAifcAka^ II anil 30. 

* Cf. Thuc)ib i. 106. 

In the In^cr from IIalae->a, J.G. \i\. 352 uc fiml 'troams, ditchc-i and oli\e-ticcA --er\ino 
d'' boundane-'. The tiee-' weie in -.01110 cases stamped with -.(lecud mark-.. 

Cf. Ilerniann, /V I't'r/nifiis t'orinn-jiie rtdi^^^ionc apud j). 35. In modern Greece a 

natural boundar) -uch as ihu-.e mentioned m the text is j^cneralK held to Ijc all that i- needed. If 
"pecial disiinctno-s is reipiired, a low of lar^e stones is set up, and any attempts to move them 
aroUse j^reat indignation. Roiindar\ -quarrels sometimes lea<l to serious distuibance. The writer 
not loifo heard of a case in Laconia wlicre the ri\al ciaunants eiUrcncbcd themselves on cither 
side of the line, -'urrounded l»y armed bands ot friends and kinsfolk, and soldiers had to be called 
m to keep the peace, 

’’ Sec below, p. 65. 
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word was enough to secure it from violation. The heinousness of the 
crime of moving a neighbour’s landmark is strongly insisted on by 
Plato.' In some cases the offence brought down a curse on the 
evil-doer." 

A further proof of the sacredness of boundaries is supplied by the fact 
of the divine protection which was supposed to guard them. Zeus was in 
an especial way the keeper of Boundaries.^ Apollo ' sometimes had the 
same function. But the deity most closely connected with this guardian- 
ship was Hermes. His symbol, whether a heap of stones, = or an actual 
Herm" was one of the most usual as well as the most sacred form of 
ancient landmark. With Hermes, Heracles was sometimes associated.' 

The Greeks indeed had no regular festival connected with boundaries, 
such as the Roman Terminalia.' Nor did they', as a rule, put elaborate 
numbers and measurements on their landmarks." 

In addition to the boundary stones already' printed in the Corpus, 
a further collection has been published by' Dr. E. Ziebarth.’" As he has said, 
it is often hard to tell, where one inscription is so like another, which are 
already' known and which are new. The present writer can only' say' that 
he has done his best to avoid mistakes. 

§ I. — Stone.s Inscribed with hopoz only. 

This is the largest class and is represented in C.I.A. i. ( = 7 .( 7 . i.) 
508-512, etc. The following are new. The dimensions are given in 
decimals of a metre. Where not otherwise stated, the finding-place is 
unknown. 

* Lazo’S, viii. S43 A. 

- Cf. an in^>cr. from Skyroi. Kcvue dti Lillies gr. 1S90, p. 212 . . . opoy i s hy eVSciA 171 
(TTarfip' [ajiroSoTM t [eu]yay Kal | [t]?) rr a p ^ 1 e-[y]f x ^ 9 w. Cf. also the Cllian lUNCr. B.C.H. 

vol. iii. 1S79, p. 230, Rolicrls, Introd. to Gr. Epigr. vol. i. No. 149, and pp. 343 tf, 

■' Z€i/s''Opioj ; cf. I’l.rlo, Amcr viii. S42 1;. 

^ ’Aird\\i4ir'"Opios had an .altar at Hermionc, P.m^an. ii. 35 : where indeed the cull i^ viid to ho 
unusual. 

^ Called 'Epfsaias iraipos or \ 6 (pos ; cf. Ilewch. and E M. s.z'. 

The nature and u.se of Herms is dRcu-o^ed at length by Hermann, <r/, c/f. pp. 20-23, -4-30. 

' Cf. Anthol. Pill. ix. 310. llernieracle.s occurs in Cic. ad All. i. 10 § 3. 

Eor the Terminalia, cf. Dionys. Hal, 11. 74, and Ovid, Pail. li. S41 ff. 

* Such however are '.ometimch found, cf. I.G. ( = C./..l.) lii. I. 408 . and on a grave-tone, 
7 .( 7 . ( = C./.A.) li. 1079. 

In Sitzungsbci tihle d. .Akad. zu Beiitii, 1S99, p. 776. 


E 
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I. H\-mettus marble slab, •36x'iS m. No. 49115 in Archaeological 
Society's Catalogue. Bought from V Layla's. Letters about -025 high. 


hopo?. 


2. Pentelic marble, fragment of small pillar, '20 X • 1 9. 
■04 high. 



ho[po«] 


Letters about 


3. Pentelic marble, 'egX'iS. Letters "03 high. 

HO h6[po?] 

These three stones are well smoothed and handsomely engraved and 
seem to be from a mason’s workshop. 


§ 2. — Stones with opos only. 

This form is less common than the preceding, and occurs in the Corpus 
only in the late stones C.I.A. iii. ( = l.G. iii.) 412, 414, 415, etc. 

Ziebarthhas only one example (No. 5) in the common alphabet. It is 
therefore certain that the aspirate was kept in the word HOPOZ long after 
its disuse elsewhere. The following inscriptions however show the newer 
form at a fairly early date. 

4. Pentelic marble, •28x‘24. Letters '025 high. 



opos 


or possibly h]6po<f. Here again the hand of a skilled mason is evident. 


5. Hymettus marble fragment, 43 x '24 x 14. Found in 'O809 Irahlov 
near the Royal Stables. Inventory number ill. Average height of 
letters '03. 


jo p 0^1 opof. 

The writing is somewhat rough. The stone may have been built into 
a wall. 
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6. Hymettus marble fragment, •i5X'ii. Average height of 
letters '03. 

opo'i. 

This stone is of the same nature as the last. 

7. Pentelic marble, ■34XT5. Letters: P 'i, O '04 high. 

DPO opo[?. 

Comparison of the lettering with that of Ziebarth’s Xos. 7 and 8, where 
the same forms appear, suggests that the missing letter was a round C, 
and that the stone is of Roman date. The writing is careless. 



§ 3. — Stones Marking the Boundaries of Graves. 

Many examples of boundaries of graves are ahead)- known.' In 
early times the inscription is usually short. The practice of adding 
warnings and curses - was not common in Greece until late times. The 
grave is called fiviifia or crPjfxa with little or no difference in meaning. 

is a word of more solemn nature, and was often used of a number 
of graves in one burial-place. Among the less common words may be 
mentioned Or/Kalov* used most often in the plural of the burial ground 
of a guild,® OrjKlov!^ and the curiously corrupt fivi^popiov,' the latter 
being used by Christians only. is not found, and must have 

had unpleasant associations. The following grave-boundaries seem to 
be new. 

^ Compare /.C. { = il. 1069, 1073, 1084- 10S7 and elsewhere. Also Ziebarth, /.i. 

XdS. 10-12, 15, etc. 

' The earliest example, in the common alphabet, is gi\en liy Ziebanh. /.(. X(’). 17. A good 
example of elaborate curses is supplied by the epitaph of Regilla, wife of Herocle.s Atticus, Dilt. 
.S>// - SS8. 

^ Examples of I.G. li. loSS, 10S9, 1090, etc. 

Thi> word is really an adjective; cl. Udt. ii. 86 oXKrf^a SriKOtov. Its u.se as a nt>un 
restricted to Ci>s ; cf. Talon and Hicks, Inscr. of Cos^ 160, 161. 

" 155-159- 

^ C.LG. 92SS a Christian Inscr. from Samos. 

^ Cf. LG. iii. { — C.I.A. in.), 3513. Dr. Wilhelm holds that this word is a mixture of fxv 7 \fxu 
and inemona. 


F 2 
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8. Ilymettus marble slab, -15 x -[9. Inventory No. 150. ' evpedt] 

irapa ra 'S.(f)ay€la ev avaaKa^t} ’ Xvaaraalov KvpiaKoirovXov ;; IleTpeXai'oLi.’ 
Letter^ '02 high. 


O P o s 

MNHM ATO[< 


opo? fivy)p,aTO<i. 


This stone was probably' home-made. 


9. Blue stone slab, •25X'I4. Archaeological Society’s Catalogue, 
Xo. 4920. Bought from PtaYta?. Letters -025 high. 

oTof 1 

opo^ p,vr)p,aTO<i. 

TOf I 

The writing is rather irregular, though the letters are well shaped. 


10. Pentelic marble slab, ’25 X "20 x ’02, broken off on the left. 
Letters '02 high. 



opo? Gi'iixaTOf;. 


The lettering is handsome and bold, though rather thick. 


II. Rough block of Pentelic marble, ■ 30 X’ 3 IX' 05 , Letters 
■025 high. 

[o]po[?] or [o-Jr/z^aTOv. 

HMATO? 

The lettering is rough and careless. 


12. Hymettus marble fragment, 19x18. Inventory’ number 151. 
Letters -033 high. 

ATo? [opov /avj/zijaTO? or [o->;/x]aTO?. 


§ 4. — Varkju.s. 

13. Pentelic marble, 'lOX '09. Arch. Soc. Cat. 1322. Letters ’02 high. 
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14. Hymettus marble, T7 X T 2. Letters '015 high. 

opo<; ‘^ospifov [Ai/Jo-i'TTTrr;?. 

This stone seems to refer to the dowry of Lysippe : probabl)- the 
land was handed over to the husband as in LG. ii. 1067 opo? T\avKiSo<;. 
Sometimes however land was mortgaged as security for payment of the 
dowry in money ; an example is seen in ’ \pxa.Lo\oyiKy'] iii. 65, 

where the land is mortgaged in part for a dowry, while another debt 
is secured on the remainder of its value. 

15. Pentelic marble, '15 X T5. Letters 'oi to 02 high. 




The lettering is very careless, and, as the stone is broken all round, 
restoration is difficult. Perhaps h[o]po[s «-a[i Upoii | ’ApJrs/UiSo?. 

16. Slab of Pentelic marble, '54 x "22. Inscription near the bottom of 
stone. Letters '02 high. 

H I E P [hdpoy] h(ep[oi}]. 


P'ine lettering. 

17. Small piece of Pentelic marble. Arch. Soc. Cat. 1545. Letters 
'02 high. 

P° ' I dpo[9] Upov. 

The last word is complete, 0 standing for oO. The state of the stone 
leaves it doubtful whether there might have been an H at the beginning of 
each line or not. 
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S 5 . — Mortga(;k Stonks. 

Of this class a great maii\' examples are alread>’ known. The 
inscription showed either that the property was mortgaged [urroKeladai') or 
that it had been taken over in default of payment {ireTTpaadai eVl \vaei). 
In the latter case an ‘ equity of redemption’ remained with the debtor. 
Xearlv- all the e.xisting mortgage stones belong to the latter half of the 
fourth century. Besides the amount of the mortgage the date and other 
details were often added. The mortgage was engraved either on the wall 
of the house or on a separate slab. The stones now to be given were of 
the latter class. 


18. Slab of blue stone, '34 x '26. Inventory number 324: from the 
collection of A. KoXXvfSd^. Letters -02 high. 


/ P I o 4 r e s 

j r PA KENoy '' 

\E r.iAh^El 
/ AopAF I AA 
\ -ry-nTftt SH 


[op]o^ ■^(i>\pLov 'Tre\TTpapLii’ov \ eVl Xvaec \ <i>iXoKXel 
5 Aa [/ujTTTpet XX. 

The sum raised was 2,000 drachmae. 


19. Hymettus marble slab, '60 X '30. Inventory number 276; from 
the collection of WyuOoov ^aXeKTj<;. Letters ’02 high. 

Xx n p \0 Y n E p I 
PA/^EN Oyepi 
KYC El X X 
AAK|A|A4>lANA|ni 

dpos oiKla<;, | treir] pafiivov iiri \ Xvaei XX | [’AjAxtat ’AcpiB- 

vaicoL. 

The lettering is fairl}' neat. The sum raised was 2,000 drachmae. 
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20. Slab of Hymettus marble, ■40X'25. Arch. Soc. Cat. 4897. 
Letters average ‘015 in height. 

OPot^x n P i CSX A 
oiitiA^n f P paK 
E-P -P- N E n I A V( o 
.NiKoreNF' A\i 

KHHHAt^kATAt Y V O P 

A-Arrsiii< 

kaeta. K ei ^ ^ 

TA P A X/,1 PE AH M O' 

1 PAM N 


eVi. npafi/3ov\oi;- ] opo? ^copiov Ka \ [t] olKta<; TreTrpap.- [ 

5 evwi/ erri Xi!<ret Ni/co7ej'et At^Mi/et) I HHHHAA A Anhhl I IIC 
Kara avv67] \ Ta[9] Keineva<; \ irapa XatpeSp/i4o[‘'] II 

10 'Pa/xi'(oi/o'i'oL(). 

The lettering is coarse and irregular. Praxibulus was archon in 315 4. 
The money raised was 447 drachmae 3i obols. 


H. J. \V. Tillyard. 



A VISIT TO SKYROS. 


§ I. — The Carnival. 

In March 1905 I went to Skyros for a week, primarily to see and 
photograph the Carnival masquerade described in B.S.A. vi. p. 125, by Mr. 
Lawson. I was there for the last of the three Sundays of Carnival, and 
the following Monda\-, when, to the scandal of the Hegoumenos of St. 
George of Sk}-ro.s, it being the fiist day of Lent, the festival is at its height. 
Although the village sounds with the clatter of the bells of these strange 
figures all through Carnival, on this last Sunday the masqueraders, of 
whom Mr. Lawson has given an account, appear in the greatest numbers. 
A full set consists of three young men, di.sguised, one as an Old Man 
('/epo?), one as a Maid (KopeWa), and one as a Frank (<i>pdyKO<;). The 
Frank’s attire differs, but his distinctive features are a sheep-bell tied on at 
the waist behind, and a conch-shell to blow. He cither has a cloth tied 
over his face, or wears a modern pasteboard mask. The KopeWa is a boy 
dressed as a girl, generall\' with a modern mask, in the festal attire of a 
Skyrian bride. Carnival is thus a good opportunity to see the fine silk- 
embroidered skirts, sleeves, and kerchiefs of the women’s full dress, d'he 
finest of these are old, though embroidery in silk is still practised. 
The third and most conspicuous of the trio, the Old Man {yepo<;), is 
the masquerader described by Mr. Lawson. As I saw them (Fig. i), 
a fully-dresserl yepot; was attired as a grotesque shepherd plus a mask 
and bells, and it is indeed mainly the shepherds ^ who take this part. 
The upper part of the body down to the waist is clothed in a shepherd's 

^ in their remote life, shc{)hcr(l'> often pieser\c customs and ways lust hy the classes who 

are in cln«;er contact with modern life. 
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capote worn inside out to display the long fleecy nap like a sheepskin, 
which lines these garments. The hood of the capote is drawn up to cover 
the head and secured by a band, and the skirts are girt up to the waist, to 
give full play to the mass of bells. 

The\' wear the shepherds’ baggy white 
breeches, white footless stockings and 
laced-over shoes {jpo-)(ahia^, and carry 
a sheep-hook. Round the \\ aist are 
perhaps fifty to sixty large sheep- 
bells hung from the shoulders, to 
enable the wearer to support the 
weight. Each bell is attached to the 
hooped wooden collar worn by the 
sheep, and these wooden collars are 
simply strung on a cord round the 
waist, to keep the bells hanging fairly 
free to clash, as the wearer jumps up 
and down. The face is covered with 
a small skin or piece of fur like a 
hanging veil with holes cut for the 
eyes.^ Very few Old I\Ien wear the 
modern pasteboard mask, though 
some have the face uncovered, or 
wrapped in a cloth. But the full 
disguise is as I have described it 
above. The wooll_\' capote worn in- 
side out is an essential, nor did I 
see any mascpieradcr wearing an 
animal’s skin in place of it.- Thus 
attired the trio run capering down 
the street, the Frank leaping and 
blowing his conch, the KopeWa danc- At-,.,.,, ' 

ing to shew off her skirts, and the 

heavily-laden Old Man halting every now and then with his two attendants 
and jumping up and down to make his bells clash, or indulge in the 

' This answers (u the third v.ariety of cape and mask noted by Mr. Law son. 

- Mr. Lawson speaks of goatskin capes. I coaid learn nothing of these. 
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favourite horse play of tripping people up with his long sheephook. 1 he 
popular explanation of the custom is that the Old Men commemorate a 
shepherd who lost all his sheep through exposure to the snow, and came 
into the towii at Carnival time with all their bells tied round him. The 
Old Man seems alwaj-s the leader, and appears sometimes without the 
other two, whilst I never saw Franks or Maids except in attendance on 
Old Men 

On the Monda\- not many Old Men or Franks appear ; it is the day 
of the fjLeTyj/j.(j)iea-/j.eiioi. when boys go about disguised as girls, or dressed 
like the shepherds, who on this day all come into the village in their best 
clothes, with silk shirts with embroidered fronts and lace sleeves, and white 
waistcoats and jackets. The waistcoats of the ploughmen on the other 
hand are general K' crimson at the back, which is laced up the middle. 
IMore old embroideries are seen on this da\' than on the Sunda\', so one gets 
a good idea of the women’s festal dress, with its embroidered linen skirt 
and petticoat, to which is attached a vest of very fine silk with hanging 
sleeves embroidered with tinsel. Over this is worn a brocade bodice and a 
belt with large silver clasps. 

The Carnival also offers a good opportunity of seeing the native dances. 
I saw the da//c, a kind of minuet for two men, or a man and a girl, and a 
lively dance called the Papadhid, “ The Parson’s Wife,” performed by four 
men, three of whom hand-in-hand are generally faced by the leader of the 
dance. The other usual dance is the Kales} a ring-dance of slower move- 
ments for men and girls together. This I did not see, but it seems to be 
the same as the ring-dance that is seen everywhere in Greece. 


§ 2. — The Chl'rch of the ErisKOPi. 

The town of Sk\ ros is built on the western and northern slopes of a 
hill which rises steeply on the east side from the sea and is crowned by 
a rock that springs precipit<msly from the slopes on all sides. On the top 
of this crag are the deserted houses of the old castle-town of Skyros, 
surrounded by \'enetian and remains of Hellenic walls. There is only cme 
entrance to this castle, (m the northern side, and the modern town streams 
down the hill from this entrance as if the hoirses had flowed out of a leak 


^ This is the dialect fi»rm for ko .\ 6 % 
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in the old walls. Entering the old gate of the castle under a tower with a 
white marble lion over the door, one passes through a covered way to an 
open space in front of the church of St. George of Skvros, and the house of 
the Hegoumenos. Here is buried a great jar which is uncovered at each 
feast of St. George, and filled with wine, which the Saint miraculously 
multiplies.^ Sometimes, it is said, it even runs over the lip of the 
jar, a miracle worthy of the genial Saint, who, according to a folk- 
song, first hides a girl in the wall of his church, and then at the 
lover’s prayer discl(3ses her.- His severer side is shewn by the wonder- 
working picture in the church which ‘sees well from afar,’ and punishes 
an\’ one who defrauds the monastery of its dues. Next comes a vaulted 
passage and a zigzag walled path up the rock, and one reaches the iron- 
plated door of the castle itself Except for the guardian, all the houses 
are now deserted, after having been for some time used as storehouses, for 
the security of modern times makes it unnecessary to live in such a 
crows-nest as this old walled village, perched on the top of its precipitous 
rock, and only accessible by this one well-guarded entrance. Just inside 
the door, past the guardian’s house, and only separated from the rampart 
by the little street, is the Episkopi, the ruined church of the Bishops of 
Skyros, dedicated to the t »}? QeoTOKov. 

In front of the church lies a fragment of a marble cornice said to have 
fallen from the facade in an earthquake sometime in the last century, 
which gives us the date of the building. It runs: -jETOYZ^Yr Efll 
BAZIAEIAZ AEONTOZ KAI AAEZANAPOY ERI ZABA MHTPOnOAI- 
TOY AOHNHN KAI ZABA EHIZKonOY THN HAE t ‘ the year 
895 A.D. in the reign of Leo and Alexander in the time of Sabas IMetropo- 
litan of Athens and Sabas, Bishop of this place.’ Leo reigned from 886- 
91 1, and his brother Alexander from 911-913. Xow Photius was 
Patriarch of Constantinople from 857-867 and again from 877-886, and 
Le Ouien Oriens Christianus,\\, p. 171, states that a synod held to restore 
Photius after the death of Ignatius, and so about 877, was attended by 
Sabas, Bishop of Athens. Further, this Sabas was in fact a Metropolitan 
Bishop, for about the time of Photius {^Oriens C/iristiafiusW, p. 167), Athens 

^ Mr. Bosanquet reminds me of the church of the Drunken St. George in Paros, mentiiuied by 
Bent, 77 /c’ C)\ladt'S, p. 373. In Pt>ntus also we have h rp^Whs ayios Tiupyios ; see 11. 

1S90, p. 237, footnote 4. 

* Passt)w', Carmina Popitlana, dlxxwii gives one of the many versions that have been 
published. 
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was made a metropolitan see, with ten subject bishoprics, one of which was 
Skyros. The year of the inscription thus fits perfectly with the history of 
the time, and it clearl\- was set up on the church which was probably erected 
at that time, when the new bishopric was formed. That the first bishop of 
Sk\-ros was called Sabas appears only on this inscription. That the 
remains of the church as they stand go back to this period, nothing seems 
to contradict. The ground-plan (see Fig. 2) is oblong, with an ante- 
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church which probably had a lean-to roof. Over the door of this arc the 
remains of a structure which held the bell, and fell only recentl}'. The roof 
was entirely barrel-vaulted, the central compartment having been the 
highest, and those in the four corners the lowest. The north-cast and 
south-east areas have now' been entirely shut off and are still used as 
chapels. The rest of the church is not used, and the central vault and the 
three in the north-west part have fallen in. The north-we.st pier has also 
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vanished. The east-end is remarkable for its elevated marble throne with 
arms ending in small marble pillars. At the two inner corners of the seat 
rise the octagonal pillars which divide the three lights of the window, which 
is now nearly walled up. Exactly how the central light was contrived with 
the back of the throne is not clear, as so much of the marble is covered with 
plaster, and the ground outside this end of the church has risen to within 
two feet of the eaves. The steps have also been stripped of their marble 
covering. Remains of a fresco with the words of the Communion on the 
back of the throne shew that when this had ceased to be used all the space 
was plastered over, and painted with the fresco of the Eucharist usual in 
this place. The oblong marble capitals are carved with crosses with 
foliated feet. In the chancel lie three marble pillars square below and 
octagonal above, that clearly belong to a templon almost exactly the same 
as that in the church of Daou in Attica, drawn in B.S.A. ix, p. 390, Fig. 2. 
The marble slabs that formed the lower part of the templon have gone, but 
marks on the sides of the pillar.s shew the original arrangement. The 
church is paved with marble slabs, now much broken. Built for Sabas, 
the first bishop, inVit was buried in 1837 Gregorios, the last bishop of 
Skyros, since when with the desertion of the upper town this church, so 
closely connected with the island-see, has been left to share the ruin of the 
surrounding houses. Only on Saturday and Sunday the old guardian 
comes according to Greek custom to burn a little incense beneath the 
broken vaults. 

The plan is almost exactly that of the Church of the Protaton at 
Karyes on Mount Athos.^ The rounded apses, the absence of a dome, the 
piers instead of columns, the absence of side choirs are common to both. 
The only differences are that the Protaton has an extra narthex on the 
north side, and a flat roof instead of barrel vaults. The Protaton was 
redecorated in the time of Andronicus II (1282-1328) after a fire, and it is 
unknown how much of the tenth century church of St. Athanasius had 
survived. This resemblance however to the Church of Skyros casts a 
light on the question, and makes it clear that the Protaton is in plan at 
least a work of the tenth century, and the wooden roof may possibly 

^ For a plan and dc'jcnption of the l^rotaton see Brockhaus, Die Kunst in den Alhosklosterny 
pp. 23, ff. The plan here given of the Skyros church should no doubt have two side-apses, one on 
each side of the main apse. I did not mark them, because outside, the earth rises so high as lo cover 
them, suppo->ing them to be of the same height as the side apses of the Protaton, and the side chapels 
in which they \sould be visible inside I found locked. Of their existence there can be no doubt. 
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replace an earlier vaulting destroyed with the upper part of the walls by 
the fire in the thirteenth century. The churches have the same dedication, 
the KoLiJ.y](Tii rfys' Beord/roi', and it may be that they are due to the same 
architect. The posts of the side-doors of the TTpoffean and SiaxoriKov in 
the Protaton are exactly the same in tlesign as those that now lie on the 
pavement of the apse of the church at Sk\'ros. and belonged to the old 
templon. The original templon of the Protaton is now screened b}- a later 
wooden structure, and I did not observe if any old stone side-pillars of the 
central door are visible from inside. 

This type of church may be due to the influence of Asia Minor traced 
by Strzt’gowski. The use of barrel-vaults in the Skyros church is very 
eastern, cf Strz}’gowski’s plan ( K/einasien, p. 153, Fig. 122) of a Kreuz- 
knppclhasdica from Trebizond, the native district of St. Athanasius, the 
builder of the Protaton. He also gives fp. 139, Fig. 105) the plan of a 
baptistery at Alaclscha Kisli in Cappadocia ■'? fifth century ^), differing from 
the Protaton onl\’ in the absence of a narthex and in having onl\’ one apse 
sunk in a straight eastern facade. Its four corner spaces are more shutoff, 
in which respect the Protaton occupies a middle position between this and 
the Skt'ros Church. 


§ 3.— Late Mycenaean and Geometric Vases. 

Shortly before my visit an interesting tomb was discoN'ered by some 
men digging for clay for bricks. It was not far from the sea, a few yards 
from the right bank of the little river which waters the gardens in the 
\ alley and then debouches a little to the north of the town. The rapid 
inn.iads of the sea in this region, — the marble remains which Tournefort 
saw I. p. 171) by the chapel (of St. Demetrius; ma\', it is said, now be 
seen under the water two or three hundred metres from the land, — have no 
doubt destroyed many ancient remains in this flat ground, and this 
encroachment still continues. Three churches have now been submerged. 

The tomb in question is described as having been square and built of 
stone. It contained a number of va.ses, but unfortunately also some 
gold wire. Cupidity gave rise to a quarrel, and that there should be 
nothing to quarrel about, most of the vases were broken. The remains 

^ Rogers, Baptism^ p. 327, Quotes this church as of the sixth century. 
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are shewn in Fig. 3. There were also a small jug and cup that were 
broken from a clay ring, or ‘ crown,’ to which had been fastened some 
fifteen of these little vessels, jug and cup alternately. This class of 
object is spoken of in the Palaikastro report of 1904-5, B.S.A. x. p. 224, 
and it is a great pity that this example was destroyed. The \ ase a in the 
figure has a distinctly Mycenaean decoration on the shoulder and in the 



striped handle, whilst /> presents an extremely archaic form. It was 
perhaps co\ cred with a black glaze. C has the j'ellow slip and red to brown 
glaze of a, and in shape recalls the latest Mycenaean vases of Crete. The 
tomb must belong to the latest Mycenaean times. From another tomb come 
the vases d, e,f,g, from which I saw also another like e, and another like^g. 


8o 
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They are clearly later than a-c, and of geometric style, but it is a geometric 
that has nothing in common with the Dipylon geometric of the mainland, 
any more than the Late Mycenaean style of a~c has anj-thing in common 
with the Late Mycenaean of Mycenae and lalysus. In fact both sets are 
like the corresponding vases in Crete, and it would seem then that in 
Skyros, as in Crete, the Mycenaean style degenerated along nati\ e lines, 
untouched b_\- the mainland influence that brought the later style of 
Mycenae and the st}-le of the Dipylon potter. The isolation of Crete at 
this time was already known, but these vases indicate that this extended to 
other islands. In the island-world lingered the old Aegean culture that on 
the mainland was being swept awa\' by invasions and alien streams of 
influence. 

R. M. D.wvkin.s. 



LACONIA. 


I.— EXCAVATIONS NEAR ANGELONA. 

(Plate III.) 


The village of Angelona lies amongst the hills surrounding the plain 
of Rlolai, midway between the latter and Alonemvasia. About half an 
hour east of the village is a small plateau known as Kollyri ; this plateau 
is bounded on its south-eastern side b\' a revvia, tributary to the greater 
ravine which runs down to the .sea .south of the ruins of Epidaurus Limera. 
At the head of the revnia is a perpetual spring of good water, and in its 
neighbourhood are many traces of former human occupation ; roof tiles of 
slightly concave section with a rough red-to-biack glaze, and sherds of 
black-glazed and coarse red pottery are common. A few hundred yards 
above (west of) the spring an anta capital of poros (Fig. i) lies on the 
surface A the block measures O'Se m. in length, 0’8o in breadth and 0’23 in 
thickness, and is remarkable becau.se the profile is continuous on the long 
side but only extends for 0 33 m. on the other. On one end there arc- 
traces of an attempt to work the profile, and on the top a series of 
rough toolings (dowel holes?) parallel to the breadth. 

Two hundred }-ards north-east of the spring (on the edge of the 
plateau) is a slight rise in the ground, till recently covered with brushwood. 
The owner of the field, loannes Lekakes, burnt off the brushwood in 
order to bring the land under cultivation, and in so doing revealed a 
small mound of earth ; in levelling this he found a marble relief standing 
upright, one of terracotta, a roughly circular pedestal of poros with a 

' A trial pit on the ■'p‘»t where it was found yielded no results. 
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square sinking in the top, still containing the feet and base of a 
marble statue, and a terracotta figurine ; near by he picked up a small 
snake in bronze. 

These objects were shewn to Mr. Hasluck at Lekakes’ house in March 
1905. Later we went together to Angelona, and on June 2nd turned 
over the ground about the spot where the discovery had been made. 

Owing to the owner’s levelling operations and the building of boundary 
walls and sheep-folds near by, the site has been much disturbed ; we found 
the rock at a depth of '40 m. It shewed no signs of having been 
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worked, nor did u e discover any traces of foundations, though many poros 
blocks, one of them as much as 2 metres long, ha\ e been found in the 
vicinit}-. Our excavation was, however, very prolific in small objects ; 
the finds included a large number of miniature vases, a few terracotta 
figurines, two loom-weights, fragments of ribbed black-glazed ware, the 
spout of a filleri?) in yellowish clay, a conch, an iron rod and several 
clamps or hooks of the same material. 

A detailed description of the finds is necessary, before an}- opinion as 
to their si,gnificance can be expressed. 
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Vases. 

Fragments of a large vase decorated with a pattern of vine leaves in black 
on red. 

Miniature canthari (21 complete and ii fragments), with vertical handles not 
rising above the rim, in rather coarse red ware: clumsy modelling. H. ■025-'o45, 
Di. •03--05 m. (Fig. 2 and Fig. 6, 2). 



Fig. 2. — Cantharos. 


Twelve similar vases (and 4 fragments) of rough black glazed ware. 

Larger canthari (i complete and 4 broken), with vertical handles not rising 
above the rim, pierced for suspension (round and oblong holes) : these vases have 
feet and are better modelled, but are all of red unpainted ware. H. ’09, Di. 
•085 m. (Fig. 3). 



G 2 
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Small crateres (5 specimens), flat bottomed, with high spreading lip above a 
narrow waist and a small body to which horizontal handles are attached. H. 03- 
■055, l)i. •o35-'o 63 m. (Fig. 4 and Fig. 6, 5). 



•Small jars {2 specimens), quite plain, flat bottoms. H. '035 and ’055 m. 

Terr.\cott.\s. 

Nude human figure (male or female?) (Fig. 6, 12). H. ’16 m. Head lost. 
Arms hang down at ^ides and turn outwards from the hips : they appear to support 
the clothing (a chlamy;,?) hanging over the back. Feet level, legs close together 
and Very long. Body long and slender, narrow waist, wide hips, stout chest. 
Moulded solid and back flat, as though figure leant against a pillar. Archaic style, 
sixth Century b.c. 

Torso, upper part, of similar figure. H. ’05 m. 

Head of veiled figure, badly damaged (Fig. 6, 14). H. '03 m. 

Torso of draped male figure (Fig. 6, 13). H. 'oS m. Right leg free : left arm 
hangs at side ; right arm was apjiarently raised ; clad in long chiton. Developed 
st)le, fourth century, but infericjr work. Back fiat. 

Female head wearing stephane (Fig. 6, 15). H. "05 m. Developed style, 
poor work. 

(All the above were found in our excavations ; those that follow were 
found by Lekakes.) 

Figure seated on throne (male or female ?). H. ’12 m. Draped in long chiton ; 
wears veil ; hands rest on knees ; rough work ; developed archaic style ; throne 
high-backed ; solidly moulded and back flat. 

Bronze. 

Snake (F'ig. 5). I>. '3: m. Tail broken off : good work, probably early fifth 

century. The body is treated conventionally in s} m metrical waves with a complete 
turn near the head which is lifted, details incised. 
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Reliefs. 

Terracotta. 

Hero-relief (Fig. 7). H. ■22. W. '24, Th. -03 m. Two holes bored through at 
top for suspension. On the right sits the hero in profile to the left, big-nosed and 
bearded. His body and head are e>i face-, stiff drapery without indication of texture 
swathes his legs which thus appear columnar. With his right hand he holds out a 
cantharus represented by outline, the left hand resting on his knees. The back of 
the throne slopes outwards : the legs are of animal form joined by a cross-bar below 
the seat. On the left stands a female figure in profile to the right. She is wrapped 



FlO. 7. — TEKk.WOTlA RKLier. 

in thick, foldless drapery which gives her also a columnar appearance. Her head 
and body are en face ; the right hand .seems to be holding an ocnoctroe. The 
work is rough and shews no detail whatsoever ; however the outlining of the 
figures and the rendering of them partly en face and jiartly in profile is archaic, 
consequently the relief may be ascribed to the sixth century ii.c., though archaisms 
may have survived longer in Laconian than in Attic art. 

Marble. 

Votive relief in bluish local marble (Plate III). H. '49, R. 33, Th. 07 m., in 
two pieces, 1 and damaged at the top by weather and fire : the field is surrounded by 
a border '025 m. wide. On the right is shewn an altar ("225 m. high) built of squared 

' The sm.iller (right-hand top corner) was recovered on the site hy Mr. Hasluck during his first 

visit. 
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blocks and with an overhanging edge. On the left stands a bearded man in profile to 
the right : he is clad only in a himation worn under his right and over his left shoulder ; 
the tail hangs down behind, the bottom edge above the feet is symmetrically 
treated in three curves and bordered. The man holds up his right hand in an 
attitude of adoration, the (unseen) left arm is bent at the elbow so as to bring 
forward the hand, which is clenched with the thumb turned downwards over 
the knuckles. The feet are very long and flat, without instep, and sandalled. The 
details of the face are indistinct owing to weathering, the hair and beard are 
rendered apparently by touch strokes of the chisel, and recall the Geraki stele ' ; the 
hair appears to be plaited and wound round above the nape of the neck. 
The relief is low and though the edges between the planes are rounded, there is a 
distinct hardness of line : the drawing is not impeccable, especially in the back 
behind the shoulder and the clumsy right hand and feet. But the style of the 
relief is excellent : it illustrates the transition from the simple precision of archaic 
art to the more developed style of the second tjuarter of the fifth century u.c. ; the 
handling of the drapery in its desire for daintiness and formal perfection has the 
quaint stiffness of true archaic art, while on the other hand the simple, dignified 
composition, especially the poise of the body at the waist and the modelling of the 
muscles of the right arm, shew the more developed style. 

Statue. 

Base with feet : (Fig. S) 'iS m. square, '04 high, of bluish local marble. The 
right foot is advanced : the marble between the ankles has not been cut away, so the 
legs were clearly not modelled in the round. The feet and toes are long and 
shapeless. 


. . • >* 
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This base stood on a block of poros roughly oval in shape and tapering slightly 
downwards (Ht. o‘ao. D. at top o'34-o’26m.) : it has a square sinking in the top to 
fit the base, which when originally discovered was inserted. The date is probably 
sixth century u.c. 

These two reliefs deserve detailed examination. The terracotta hero- 
relief is most remarkable both from its material and because it was 

^ \L l)elo\v, p. loi. Kig. 3. 
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suspended. It belongs to the well known class of Spartan hero-reliefs, 
but is of unusual type, for the hero is enthroned to the left as on the 
later e.xamples,^ but alone : no snake appears, nor are there any worshippers 
represented, but in their place we find a female figure standing opposite to 
the hero. 

The hero alone, enthroned to the left, is found only on reliefs of the 
fourth century, while the ju.xtaposition of the standing female figure 
appears to be unique We may however, compare for the t\'pe the late 
si.xth century ‘ Spende ’ relief from Areopolis now in the Jacobsen col- 
lection.- From its style the Angelona relief, which resembles an earl}- 
hero-relief at Geraki,^ should be dated from the middle of the sixth 
century, but since the type is generally considered to point to a later date 
and the execution is rather rough and childish, it may well be a specimen 
of common local work of a later period. 

The other relief, which is of far more developed st}-le, cannot, so far 
as the type is concerned, be compared to any known relief. To represent 
the worshipper without the hero is very unusual, the invariable practice is 
to shew the worshipper standing in an attitude of adoration before the 
seated or standing* hero. The pose of the Angelona worshipper is 
almo.st exactl}' paralleled on the well known relief in the Museo Torlonia.’’ 

In the treatment of the draper}-, the firmness of line, and the bas- 
relief it resembles other reliefs all of Laconian provenance, and in the 
latter qualities recalls a Spartan relief now in Athens.'* The wavy 
rendering of the drapery suggests the Jacobsen relief already referred 
to, and still more the Geraki stele ’ which Schroder assigns to an ‘ island ’ 
school, so connecting it with Furtwangler's ‘ Parian ’ school, to which 
the Olympia pediments are assigned. Schroder also compares the 
treatment of the hair of the Geraki stele with that on an anthropoid 
sarcophagus in Parian marble at Berlin.^ However, all these Laconian 
reliefs arc of local marble, and we now have a considerable number of 


^ Sparta Museum Cal. Intro.], tu Sculpture, § 4. 

- Ihid, lo^. cit. § 7. 

Ibid. loe. ill. § 4 : Schroder, Ath. Mitth, 1904, p 42. 

^ Eg on the .Vttic relief in the Louvre, Mou. lust. iv. PI. 22 IL 
■ F. \V. 1073 ; Koschcr ii. p. 2559, Filj. 5, cf. also i, p. 146. 

Had. § 4, I ; V. 1265 ; Nat. Mus. 1417, cf. a hcru-relief at Sparta, Mus. Cat. 4. 

" Ath. Mitth. 1904, p. 48, PI. 3. See paije 103 for a further discus-iion of thL quo'.tion. 
' Ibid. p. 48; Ank. Slttdicn If. Hrnuu dargebr. PI. 2. 
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sculptures from Laconia dating from the late sixth or early fifth century,^ 
so that it seems somewhat more probable that they are the work of local 
artists. 

But what purpose was served by these various sculptures and vases ^ 
\\ ith what object were they dedicated ? The hero-relief supplies the clue 
These antiquities from Kollyri are in all probability the cult objects 
from a local heroon. Several heroa have been excavated, the Pelopium 
and another at Olympia,- the temenos of Theseus between the Long 
Walls, two on IMount Korj-dallos,^ the temenos of Kychreus in 
Salamis,^ and finall}’ the famous heroon of Gjolbaschi."' They usually 
consist of an open temenos enclo.sed by a wall, with entrance from 
the west, and the enclosure within was divided into several compart- 
ments : it also contained a sacred grove, usuallj- of olives, and the grave 
or cenotaph of the hero.® The Kollyri heroon was probably of this 
type. However, in spite of the squared blocks of poros !\'ing near, we 
discovered no walls or foundations of walls. The poros blocks themselves 
perhaps served as the foundations of walls of unburnt brick, and some of 
the tiles scattered about ma}- have roofed the building, as in the Heroon at 
Olympia. Within the enclosure, probably not large, formed b_\- this wall 
stood the statue of the hero," of which we [jossess the base and feet 
described above : the bronze snake also probably' represents the hero.' 
On the wall, hung on two iron hooks (Fig. 6 ; 8,9), was the terracotta relief ; 
the marble one may have simply stood upright in the ground. From the 
wall again (or from the roof) were suspended the miniature canthari by- 
strings passing either through their handles, or, in the case of the larger 
exam[)les, through the holes in the handles. These canthari are clearly' to 
be connected with the vase invariably held by the hero in the Spartan 
hero-reliefs. The cantharus on most of these reliefs differs, however, in 

‘ V. p. 103. 

- Olympia^ ii. pp. 56, 105. 

^ CurtiU's-KiiupcTt, Kartell v. Attica i. p. 37, ii. p. 12 ( Milchhoufer). 

Hist. u. phil. AuUatzc Curtins g^widfu. p. 8, Lolling. 

Benndorf, Heroon v. Ttysa. 

'■ V. Rowdier ii. p. 2493 seqq. (Dcnckcn) Tlie extant heroa are of loo elaborate a type v- be 
of any use in comparison, p. 2496. 

‘ Ct. 'Adrivaioy v. p, 161. 23. 

'' The (ireeks believed that in the process* of decomposition the marn an of the >pine turned 
into a snake (Pint. Clcorn. 39; Uvul, M<tam. \v. 389; Phn. \, 56, S6 ; Aelian. Hi>t. An. 1,51; 
Scr\ius, Aon. v. 95 ; Oiig. r. CAs. 5. 203', 
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form from the existing votive canthari, it has generally large handles rising 
above the lips of the r ase, though a tall and narrow form with low handles 
appears on the Spartan relief now in the Piraeus Museum. ^ 

Other examples of miniature votive canthari have been found else- 
where in Laconia, at Geraki, at the Menelaeum - and the Amyclaeum ^both 
of which were primarily heroa), at Chrysapha with the famous stele.'^ at the 
spot called ^ovpvo^, north of Sparta on the Megalopolis road,'* and near 
Kosmas A we can thus conclude with some certainty that such vases 
always indicate an heroon.® Their number and variety of fabric at Kollyri 
vouches for their intimate connection with the cult. 

The small number and great variety of the terracotta figurines makes 
their exact purpose obscure, but although the majority of the cult objects 
are not later than the middle of the fifth century, the presence of the late 
examples makes it certain at least that this heroon was still frequented in 
the fourth, and possibly also in the third century B.C, 

In default of inscriptions we are still ignorant of the name of the hero 
and of the settlement at Kollyri, it was most likel\' an unimportant hill- 
village dependant on Epidaurus Limera, but Pausanias gives us no clue. 

.Alan J. B. \V.\ce. 

P'. W. Hasluck 

^ Sparta Mus. Cat. Inirrxl. lo >culptnrc* § 3. M. 

- //'/(/. Inttnd. Mi^c. Ant. § 4. 

‘ Ath. Mitth. 1877, p. 303. I : this relief was found standing upright, the place wa^ 
undoubtedly a similar hero.»n. The inscription BEPM ANO^ found near by probably give-' the 
name of the her*'). 

■* Ath. Mitth. 1S77, p. 300; Loring, y.// S. 1S95, p. 43. 

* A rough drawing *)f a vase froin bleraki was at once recognised by the \illagcrs of Ko^ma'.. 

’’ \'ases vvere dedicatetl to heioe^, cf. the Mycenae \ase-fragment, Milchhoefei, Ath Mitth. 
1876, p. 313 : Kochi, I.G.A. 293. 



LACONIA. 

II.— GERAKI. 


I. — Exc.vvatioxs. 

Some experimental excavations were carried out at Geraki (the ancient 
Geronthrae) between Alay 26 and June 6 of 1905. 

Geraki lies in the upland plain which includes practically the whole 
of east central Laconia extending from the left bank of the Eurotas to the 
foothills of Parnon : it is on the south and south-western slopes of one of 
these foothills — the ancient acropolis of Geronthrae, which we shall discuss 
later in detail — that the modern village is built. 

The main incentive to excavation on the site of Geronthrae was the 
hope — unfortunately not yet fulfilled — of lighting upon some remains of 
the buildings mentioned by Pausanias ' in his description of the place : his 
words are as follows ; — 

. . . ev Se avral^ Tep6v6pai<;'' Ap6(o>i rao'i Ka\ a\ao^ . . . irepi Se rpv uyopdv 
ai TTtjyal twv iroTipiwv etVti' vSaTcoi’. Ev Se ri] iiKpoTroXei I'aof 
ecTTiv ’ AnroWwvo^ Ka'i dyd\piaTO<: i\e(f>ai’TO^ •rreTronjp.evp Ke(pa\t'j. To. he 
XotTTa Tov (tyd\p,aTo^ irvp i)<^dviaev op,ov T<p irpoTepm raw. 

We will discuss these buildings in the order given by Pausanias. 

The temple of Ares has been conjecturally located at a spot called 
M»;Tpo7roX(? lying slightly south-east of the village and occupied by the 
ruins of a Byzantine church. This identification was backed not only b_\’ 
the continued religious associations of the site, but by the existence of 

' iii. 22 . 
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ancient worked marble blocks, including several Doric trigl_\'phs, built into 
the neighbouring churches of SS. Xichokis and Sozon. The site was 
tested b\- excavation at the eastern end of the ruined church, but no traces 
of building below it were found, and trial pits in the adjoining fields yielded 
no results, the bed-rock being found at less than a metre below the 
surface. 

The supposed position of the temple of Ares led to a further assump- 
tion that the spring now most frequented bv the villagers, /.r. that l\'ing 
beneath the south-east corner of the acropolis hill, was Pausanias' jzriyai 
TOW TToritKoi' vSiiTuii aiid marked the site of the agora : this theor\' was 



I'r., I. — l’Li..\'i.i.\.N W.M I,, Si'.i-ii.M.K I'N Liii, (i.AiK ON' Rn.iii. 


to a certain extent borne out by the numerous fragments of the Ivdict of 
Diocletian dt: prctiis built into the arljoining church of S. John Chrj'sostom. 
Pausanias, coming north from Acriae,- would thus visit the sites in the 
order given, first the Ares temple, then the agora with its springs and 
finallv', after climbing the Acropolis, the temple of Apollo. ]5ut as the 
identification of the i\Ietropoli.s site was not borne out by excavation, 

* Two inscribcfl funerjl stelae from the chinch arc puMi-shctJ 1 )l 1 ow, pp, 105, 107. 

" It i'', howc\cr, (loulHtul whether Tau>ania> wrote fioni Hr->t'han(l knowledge : v. Ileberdey 
Panuinia', p. ^0. 
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the claims of a second spring on the east of the acropolis hill have 
to be considered : this spring is universally considered to afford good 
water, and by some to be superior to the other. IMoreover this side of the 
acropolis hill not only offers by far the the easiest ascent, but also contains 
the only distinguishable gateway in the Pelasgian enceinte (Fig. i). 

We may then fairly conjecture that the ancient Geronthrae lay on the 
east, not the south, of the acropolis : it is true that there are no corrobora- 
tive signs of ancient buildings above ground, but this may be accounted 



Fig. 2. — G.\teway in Pelvsgian Wai.i, Tower KovsnArioss i\ K0REi;R0r\ii. 


for by the great depth of soil over the rock in this direction. Future 
excavation ma\- settle the question. 

The Acropolis is a low, bare, limestone hill with a flattish top 
roughly oval in shape, and measuring about 3qox i6o metres. Its highest 
ridge runs approximateh' north-west and south-east, and is marked by 
a noticeable outcrop of rock at its south-eastern end and a second 
of less elevation at the north-west. From this central ridge the ground 
slopes very gradually on the south-west side, falling at last quite 
suddenly over a steep cliff ; the broad north-west end and the north-east 
side descend more gradually, the former to a neck ol rock connect- 
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ing the acropolis with the surrounding hills, the latter by a succession of 
cultivated terraces to a fertile valley. The village climbs u[3 a steep slope 
on both sides of the south-eastern spur. 

The top of the acropolis hill is surrounded by a ‘ Pelasgian ’ wall which 
has been repaired in mediaeval times b}’ Franks, Byzantines or \^enetians. 
On the west and north-west, where it followed the line of the cliff, 
traces of any sort are scanty and very little of the original wall 
remains: on the north and east sides {i.e. those facing the saddle and the 
valle}”, it is well preserved, standing in some places to a height of 
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nearly two metres. About midwaj- between the two peaks of the hill 
on the valley side there are traces of a gateway defended on the right 
of the entrance by a projecting tower, of which only foundations remain ; 
it appears to be later in date than the wall itself (Fig. 2). A little further 
south is a characteristic set-back, and between these two points are some 
mediaeval repairs. 

The construction of the wall is primitive ; it is built of fairly large 
unworked stones, patched up here and there with smaller stones to help the 
joints '"Fig. 3). The .stones at the corner of the set-back are roughly 
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squared, while more care has been expended on those which form the 
foundation of the gate tower and on some others now lying on the hill-side 
which have evidently fallen thence ; it is probable that this tower was 
rudely polygonal in construction. From its stjde the wall need not 
necessarily be prehistoric but from the early occupation of the site, as 
proved by the potter}- found in the course of our excavations, it probabh- 
dates at least from the bronze age. 

The main object of our trial pits and trenches was to see if there were 
any remains of the temple of Apollo mentioned by Pausanias.^ We hoped 
to find this on the high ground just at the northern foot of the southern 
knob. Our attention was especially directed to this spot by a marble 
Doric capital which had been turned up by the plough and left on the 
surface, together with a squared marble block. Trustworthy local tradi- 
tion records that several similar capitals, one of poros, were found here, 
also that about thirty years ago a large quantity of ‘ marble blocks ’ and 
‘slabs’ were taken from here to build a narthe.x and a campanile 
for the principal church of the village (Koi'^T;cr(? t/";? SeoTOKov). 
A series of trial pits begun at this spot was continued all over 
the acropolis and we found traces of human habitation ever}-where, 
many rough walls of unshaped stones with and without mortar, and at 
the bottom of a hollow filled with stones, in the centre of the acropolis 
some few squared blocks came to light, but not in their original 
position. Briefl}', no traces were found to justify us in going to the 
great expense of clearing an}- definite space. Near the spot where the 
temple was supposed to be, we found at a depth of -30 m. a portion of the 
pavement, one slab of which bears a late inscription,- and a wall of a 
small chapel. Local tradition records that bastards were buried round 
this church, which the oldest inhabitants remember seeing in ruins ; 
we certainly found a surprising quantity of human remains, but other- 
wise all over the acropolis finds of small objects were very unimportant. 

Our principal finds on the acropolis may be tabulated thus : — 


Brufizes. 

Pin : length -20. Its head is formed by a peculiar animal that is best described 
as a horned duck. A thick rough patina obscures detail. 

1 V. iu>‘5ago quoted abo\e, cf. C,I.G. 1 there is also olhei epigraphical evidence. 

- See beltnv. p. 105, No. i 
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Bow of fibula with three nodes, 'oS m. long. 

Handle of miniature vase, bent upwards at tip : greatest length ’032 m. 

Iron. 

Four fragments of spits {?), square in section, largest ‘31 m, about '008 m 
thick. 

Bolt with round head, '004 m. in diam., shank broken, about '006 m. thick. 
Arrow head, lozenge section, length 0-4 m. 


Terracotta Figurines. 

Three .specimens of a rude early type. They have shapeless columnar bodies- 
and the arms were extended horizontally : heads broken off. Height ’06 m. 


Inscriptions. 

Two Greek, one Byzantine.' 


Stone Implements. 

Ob,sidian : seven flakes, three cliip.s and one arrowhead. 

Nine spherical stone polishers. 

."six hammer stones. 

Two crooked finger-shaped polishers. 

Bone Implements, etc. 

Bin ; oblong, slightly expanding top, broken and worked to point. 

Finger ring, diam '027 m., opening '017 m. 

Boar's tusk and three goats’ horns. 

Clay Implements. 

Two whorls of fiat conoid shape. 

I'our whorls of tall conoid shape. 

Two spools, cylinder expanding at top and bottom. 

I.oom-weights, twenty pyramidal, four conical, one inscribed A, T, A on- 
three sides and on bottom A. 

Button-shaped polisher. 

Pottery. 

Many fragments of hand-made and hand-polished ‘ neolithic ’ ware. 

'I'wo fragments of pre-Mycenaean hand made ware, matt paint in horizontal 
I'ands joined by three oblique lines and triangles. 

Fragment from rim of small cup, white paint on dull black slip. 

Fourteen post-Mycenaean fragments. 

Two fragments of red figured ware. 

Black glazed ware with white spots. 


- .See below pp. 105, loS, III. 
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Ribbed black glazed ware. 

Two miniature canthari, one minia u rebowl with ring foot. 

Two fragments of Hellenistic plates with stars of five and six anthemions 
stamped in centre. 

Fragment of a ‘ Megarian ’ bowl. 

I.ips of three Roman lamps, one shews a satyr head. 

Fragment of ‘Samian ’ ware. 

Yellowish white vases (two) decorated in black round neck and top of body. 

Askos of coarse clay and late fabric. 

Several big jars (stamnoi) of very coarse clay and bad fabric. 

These objects are of little value, but they possess some small importance 
as shewing that the site has been inhabited from the earliest times till 
to-da\-. Of the stone implements, those of obsidian are probabh' not later 
than the bronze age, the hammer stones and spherical polishers or 
pounders may be of an\- date, the finger-shaped polishers are probabl}’ 
of the Hellenistic period, since similar polishers have been found at Delos 
and Pergamon. To the neolithic period probably belong the fragments 
of coarse hand-made and polished pottery ; the ware is thick and of 
coarse but fairly well cleaned clary the average colour being a brownish 
gre}'. Some fragments are not hand-polished, a fragment of the top of 
a vase with a suspension hole and a ridge inside its edge to support a 
lid, is apparently wheel made ; two pieces have small flat oval-shaped 
handle.s and another is decorated with bands of vertical and horizontal 
incised lines. To the period immediately succeeding this belong 'the 
three rude terracotta figurines ; somewhat similar figurines were found 
at Phylakopi,^ and are believed to be older than the usual Mj’cenaean 
type ; one specimen of the same tj pe from the Amyclaeum is in the 
.Sparta iMuseum.- Characteristic of the same period are the expanding 
spools ; they also resemble .some from Phylakopi^ and Trojy 

The other vase fragments mentioned and the numerous pieces of 
common black glazed ware found are evidence for the occupation of the 
site during the classical period. The two miniature vases,^ in conne.xion 
with which it must be remarked that local tradition recalls the finding of 
similar vases below the north-west corner of the hill, are evidence for 
the existence of some small shrine on the acropolis. The fragments of 
‘ Hellenistic ’ plates recall some of the small finds from Pergamon." The 

^ PJiylakopi, 1*1. XXXIX. 20, - Sparta Mir^. Cat. 794 A. I. 

Ot. it. PI. XL. 36, j). 213, cf. D'JipfeM, 7 'ia/a u. IIivu. 394. 

■* V. above, p. 90, ' Con/c, KUinfitudi am /’. PI. 3. 
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‘ ]\Iegarian ’ bowl wliich resembles numerous examples from Delos and 
I’ergamon, also belongs to the ‘ Hellenistic ’ period. 

We are informed by Mr. Bosanquet that the peculiar black on yellow- 
ware is IMycenaean with local peculiarities : this pottery is therefore of 
considerable importance. The bronze pin must also be Mycenaean since 
it was found with one of these vases and another vase of coarse red clay, 
in a grave built of slabs. We found three similar graves in different parts 
of the acropolis, one that of a child, but they contained only human 
bones. 

Of the temple of Apollo, the m.ain objective of our trial pits and 
trenches, we found as has already been stated, no trace. How'ever, in the 
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wall of a field on the cast slojje of the acropolis not far below the gate in 
the Pelasgian wall, we discovered two fragments of a Doric capital in /’oros. 
About one-third of the capital seems to have been cut away ; we must 
assume that it belonged to the first temple which Fausanias says was 
burnt ; it was perhaps used in building the foundations rT the second temple 
which, judging by the other Doric capital already referred to, was of 
marble. The shapes of these tw'o capitals are of some interest ; 
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A. The poros capital is 'ig m. high, the abacus ’55 m. square and 
■085 m. high, the echinus, which is very flat, is ‘105 m. high and '13 m. long ; 
the necking is '035 m. long. The capital fitted a column of which the 
diameter at the top was '32 m. 

B. The marble capital has an abacus -60 m. and "09 m. high, the 
echinus is flat and is -12 m. long, and 'oS m. high; the necking is •03 m. 
long. Below the necking is a bare unfluted shaft measuring .32 m. in 
diameter and foj m. in circumference (Fig. 4). 

The similarity between these capitals is remarkable, and we are at a loss 
to date them. Pausanias gives us to understand that the cult statue in 
the first temple was of gold and ivory, which points to a date not later 
than the fifth century; as this statue was burnt with the first temple, the 
building of the second can hardly be much later than the early fourth 
century. The flatness of the echinus may be due to a direct imitation of 
the earlier capitals, or to the survival in Laconia of an early shape. The 
poros capital may date from the sixth or late seventh century. 

Alan J. B. Wage. 

F. \V. Hasluck. 


2. — SCULPTGRE.s. 

The sculptures here described and discussed have all been found at 
Geraki during the last few years, and owe their preservation to the energy 
of M. G. Papanikolaou the Demarch of Geronthrae, to whom is due the 
fact that they still are to be seen in the town where they were found. It 
is to be hoped that before long the Greek Ministry of Education will allow 
the formation of a small local museum to contain these and the many 
inscriptions and other monuments at pre.sent in Geraki. 

A. — Archaic Femak Sfaiue : Fragment of Torso only i, 2). 

'I’his interesting but much damaged torso was found at Geraki last winter 
during repairs to the church of the Evaiigelismos. It is of coarse-grained wliite 
local marble, and is -24 m. high, and shews the upper part of the torso of a \outltful 
female statue from the neck to a little below the breasts. It is dad in a line, but 
tight and closely dinging plain chiton which passes over the right and under the 
lett shoulder, thus leaving the left breast bare. The tolds of the chiton are rendered 
with dry precise lormalism, the lines are very straight and the edges between 
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them very scjujre. At the back the hair, which curves away to the left shoulder in 
a solid rounded, but flat, mass, is rendered by broad parallel horizontal grooves. 
The figure was probably in motion to the right, since the hair inclines towards the 
left and the folds of the plain chiton also curve in the same direction. The posi- 
tion also of the muscles of the left shoukier seems to point to the fact that the arm 
was raised, or at least held out horizontally 

The execution is throughout good : it is fresh and direct in character, but 
shews also the orderlv detail of archaic art. 'I'he rendering ot the nude seems to 
be more advanced than that of the drapery ; the surface under the arm, where 
It is fairly well preserved, shews in its modulations a feeling for the living texture 
sui prising in so earlv sculpture. The dress is remarkable but unfortunately so 
little is preserved that it is difficult to guess its scheme : it may have been a hima- 
tion half-folded over, such as is worn by the archaii' female statues from the 



Fig. I Front). P'lG. 2 iBacki. 

Arch.mi. Fkm.xii; .'sT.cTt r.. 


.Acropolis and Delos ; * in that case we miss the decoration of the edge of the fold •- 
or it may have been — and this is more probable— a simple short Doric chiton such 
as is worn by the running girl of the Vatican,- though she is girt just below the 
breasts with a broad girdle, while if the (leraki figure was girt at all it was at the 
waist. Again the A'atican figure has the right breast bare, the Geraki fragment 
the left, otherwise there is some likenes.s between the two in type but not 
in st}le. Had the (leraki fragment tiie right shoulder bared, “ one would be 
tempted to say that it was an older version of the same subject : as it is, however, 
it is impossible to .say what the fragment represents. 

In st)le again, especially as regards the rendering of the hair, this torso stands 
almost alone, d’here is, however, a Xike in the Acropolis Aluseum,'* whose hair is 
treated in exactly the same fashion and inclines to the left while the figure moves 
to the right : it too, though of the traditional archaic type, shews new influences in 
the costume ; the drapery, however, is related neither in scheme nor rendering 
to the (leraki fragment ; its style is more developed and it is handled in a more 

‘ \. Pcrrol-Chipiez, vol. viii. Fii;.',. 12S. 130, 2S9-302. 

- flalleri.i del Camklabri, 222 ; I lelliie;-. 3S4 ; Friedoriclis-\V(. Iter-,, 213 ; B.iumeister, Fig. 2362. 

‘ V. I'aio V 16. 2. Fi.r the .rrr.tngenient of Ihe chiton, cf. the km.i'e statue in the .\cro|.(,le 
.Mu-euni, Mus. li' At/h IM. 14. 

No. 694 IJruim.lfiui-kinann, 526 : Ltdial, S^ii//-tui,- .U/n/n, arant I'hrliu , y 3(>0 
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free and loose manner, while the Geraki torso preserves the careful simplicity ot 
the archaic style. Still it is remarkable that Lechat ^ classes this Nike with other 
.Vttic sculptures which he considers shew a Dorian influence. This influence he 
associates with the names of Hegeladas, Calon, and Onatas, and of Gorgias of 
Laconia,- who was active at the end of the sixth and beginning of the fifth centur\. 
From stylistic reasons and from the style of development it shews, the Geraki torso 
is to be assigned to the later sixth century, and since there is no doubt that it is an 
original of Laconian provenance, we may not unreasonably assume that it represents 
the Laconian style of the time of Gorgias. 

B . — Archaic i'otive Reliej (Fig. 3). 

The next most important of these sculptures is an archaic votive stele decorated 
with relief. It was found on the north side of the acropolis, is '30 m. high 
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and '19 m. wide, of bluish white local maible ; tlie relict field is surrounded b\ a 
])lain border "oa m. wide : the b.ick is roughly rounded and much thicker 


^ O/'. iit. .y<. Cl*. 


- l.olline;, hr,,. p. 43, 35 38 ; I.ucw \ . I.G.h. 36. 
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towards the bottom. In the field in profile to the left stands a young male figure 
of a rather Apolhne type : he is clad only in a chlam^s thrown o\er the shoulders 
with the loose ends hanging down in front over the arms ; the head is slightly 
inclined forward, the right leg a little advanced, but the figure stands evenly 
on both feet. The right arm is stretched out forward horizontally ; something was 
held in the hand, but what this was is not clear, as the corner is broken off. The 
left arm is bent and the hand rests by the waist ; it also apparently held some- 
thing, perhaps a kerykeion. The figure is slender and shews little anatomical 
detail, but the surface is much weathered : the chest is broad, the waist small, and 
the legs long and shapeless : the arms and chest are the best part of the torso. 
The head is rather large, the eye en face, the nose big and prominent, the 
lips thick, and the chin receding. The folds on the edge of the chlamys are simply 
rendered by zigzags, but have not the stiff, mechanical appearance of archaistic art. 

In type this relief seems to stand alone, for apparently no similar figure is 
yet known. In style it belongs to the same school as the preceding torso, but is 
of a slightly earlier date. 

C . — Female Head (Figs. 4, 5). 

This is, most unfortun.ately, only a fragment, giving the right ear. the top and 
the back of the head : it is ‘17 m. high, and of local white marble. The hair runs 



1 n;. 4. 1- n;. 

I'EM.CLK lIC.CD. 

from the centre of the crown evenly down over the head in smooth, grained strands : 
at the back it becomes a tittle curly where it han<gs over the neck" In the centre 
of the crown is a small round hole and at eriual distances round the edge of the 
hair are three other similar holes : the one on the top of the head was doubtle-^s 
intended, like those in the heads of some of the archaic female statues found on 
the acropolis at Athens, lor a urjvta-Kos to protect the statue from birds;' the 
* G.'lhgnnn, ScttJfl. Cic.,/ite, i. p. 350, I>1. I. ; .Viiaophancs II14. 
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holes round the edge of the hair were perhaps intended for fastening on a bronze 
wreath or stephane. From the treatment of the hair this head belongs to the same 
group as the Petersburg Eros/ and is yet another argument for attributing that 
group to a Peloponnesian, perhaps a Laconian school.'’ The hair also resembles 
that of the running girl in the \'atican mentioned above. 


L).— Vofh'e (?) AV//<y; 

This is '19 m. wide and ‘27 m. high, and shews a female figure seated on a 
rock in three-quarter profile to the left. She is clad in a simple high-girt chiton 
with a himation wrapped round her waist and legs '. her left hand rests on the 
rock at her side, the right hand holds up a palm-leaf fan by her face. The hair 
seems to have been drawn backwards to a knob behind, but all details of this 
and the face are lost. It is simple and natural but effective work of the third 
century b.c. ; the folds of the drapery are well understood and arranged, but are not 
complicated, the attitude is natural, if not artistically pleasing. On the right is 
inscribed in two vertical lines reading up from the bottom XOPHBIZ EAEYSIAl.'’ 
From the form of the A we should assign the relief to the second century b.c., but 
it is perhaps admissible on stylistic grounds to place it in the later third century. 

These sculptures, when considered together with another relief from 
Geraki already- published,'* (Fig. 6), seem to be sufficient evidence for 
believing in the existence of a local school of sculpture in Laconia, at 
least from the middle of the sixth to the middle of the fifth century B.c. 
Schroder in publishing this last relief connects it with an island school 
and so with Furtwangler’s Parian school,'’ which is supposed to have 
produced the Olympia pediments : but even if it be admitted that this latter 
hypothesis is correct, there is little evidence for believing in the influence of 
an island school in Laconia, for all these sculptures are in local marble and 
taken together cover a period of about one hundred years. Further, the 
nearest parallel in sty-lc to the stele published by' Schroder is to be found 
not in Paros where no sculpture of this style has yet been discovered, nor 
in any- Aegaean island, but in the recently discovered relief from 
Angelona.'’ Again the female head (C) has great similarity- to another 
group of sculptures also connected with Laconia, the Petersburg Eros 

^ Flasch, AvlIi. 7 .cit. 187S, PI. 16 ; cf. ihe Spinario, llellug", i. 637, and a bronze at Berlin, 
Anh, Anz. 1904, p, 33. 

^ Tud-Wace, Sparta Miis. Cat. Introd. to Sculpt. § 15. 

’E\tu<Ti'a i.s the Laconian name for Demeler, v. CoUitz Bechtel 4431 : to the references there 
given add Dittenberger Syll.~ 232 : Michel. Rn.ucil. I073 * Wide, Lak. /Cultc pp. I 71 j 175 ’ ^ 9 ^- 
Schroder, Ath. Mitth. 1904, pp. 47 scqq. 

^ Afih. Stuiiiiti, H. Bniiui ilarj^iPraiht., pp. 69 seqq. '' v. PI. III. 
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and others related to it, and it is remarkable that the one monument 
which resembles the female torso (A) in style, has been declared by 
Lechat ^ to shew Dorian influence and is associated b\- him with the name 
of Gorgias of Laconia. The IMelian terracotta reliefs - to which Schroder 
has compared the stele, and to which the votive relief :'B) might also be 
compared, ha\’e in realit_\’ but little stylistic likeness. 



riii. 6. — Ki:l mi IkoM (.i,r\m 

As far as we can tell from our knowledge of Greek art in the Pelopon- 
nesus, these Geraki sculptures and the Angelona relief seem t(; .stand 
very much by themselves, but at the same time they shew a certain 
amount of Attic influence in the handling of the drapery (cf. the female 

‘ ty. . //. /'•. t !/. 

- R s h'l’jni. Cl. AW. 135, PI. 35: .!/'«. bnt. \i. Vii. PI. 57; Welckci, Av/t 
PI. 12. 10 : l\.iyi.i. .Irf. ant. PI. 74. 


II. 
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torso (A)), and the long slender forms {cf. the votive relief (B) and the 
stele published by Schroder). In the latter the length of the left foot and 
the elaborate handling of the drapery appear to betray an artist who was 
not completely master of his material, so on the whole it probably would 
not be wrong to conclude that these sculptures are the products of a 
local school working in Laconia during the si.xth and fifth centuries B.t. 

Alan J. B. Wage 


3. — In.scriptions. 

The following inscriptions were found during the excavations of the 
School at Geraki in May and June 1905, or are hitherto unpublished 
inscriptions from the churches in the same town. 

i\Ir. M. N. Tod has most kindlj- read the proofs and made very 
many valuable suggestions. 

I. Found in ruined church on the acropolis. On slab of pavement, 
now in the court of the Church rf/? ©eoToAou. 

The letters are about a centimetre high, very carelessly cut and 
unevenly placed, 

•p Pit 80 fcdlT vi.' 

r p vr n. ys. ’■/+- etc cx d Pe 

t ic<< ( ‘t r zeAoc/f^VrH'v/ 

+■ r I A sj + 

There seem to be two distinct inscriptions. The first seems to read 
Kupte Boe^t ^ rco Vpvyo) tjra ti, which is possiblj' for Kiipte ^oij 6 ei rw 
Tprjyopicp [a] yjrdXTrjp though the reading is very doubtful. The 

other reads eiaBope (?) kuI dyie 8o? epLov (?) rrpi vyielav. What elaBope 
stands for is extremely doubtful. Perhaps it is for el(j{i)h(oo)pe. 

^ Cf. Millet, etc., 1/iur, dii Mont Athos^ p. 27, No. 26. 

‘ Thi". reading, if N\ould stand for •jrpa'To-J-aATj;, cf CM.G. 92S3, 93S6, 9406. 
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2. In the Demarche House at Geraki. Slab of local bluish marble 
Inscribed face ‘30 x 'i 5 m. Letters '03 m. high. 

t Aie^oA'^^noA^ Ad e^oEov TToXfX'ov 

7\14iHTPIOYI6PeOCKe \->]fMy]Tpi'ov lepeoi; Kal 

A OrO0AHTOYAYK|^\ roO 

TX ^ H /V ^ 

In the last line the presence of the Sampi must indicate a date. If 
the last line could be read (eVou?) . ■ , the date tvould be 6968= 1460 

A.P., but as the neighbouring letters are unintelligible this reading is rather 
doubtful. 

3. In a ruined church about 150 yards north of the road from 
Gortsa to Geraki, a marble block inscribed with letters ’03 m. high. 


I N £ -n 0 H C G 


The inscribed face is broken on the left but is complete on the right. 
It is '50 m. long, and ‘25 high; the breadth is ’50111. 

This is clearly an artist-in.scription from a statue base ; for the form 
iiroyjae in similar late inscriptions cf. Overbeck, Schyiftquellcn 2217, 2255. 

4. Geraki, From the ‘ Metropolis.’ Stele, slightly tapering to top 

lit. 60 m., breadth ■34-'35 m. Letters 02 m. high. From copy and 

squeeze. 

PElOIDA/v^Ot: nei(?t854[o?]. 

The stone seems to have been wilfully defaced, anrl only the first four 
letters are at all clear on the .squeeze. The lettering is neat. The 

occurrence of © and D with the later form A in the same inscription 

suggests the first half of the fifth century as a possible date. The same con- 
junction of letters occurs in Roehl, LG. A. 72. The retention of 0 instead 
of a change to Z would shew that the inscription belongs to a Perioecus. 
not a Spartan (cf. Meister, Dorcr iind Achder, p. 34). 
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5. From the same place. Stele, Ht. '38 m., breadth ■i9-'28 m. 
Letters 02 m. high. From copy and squeeze. 

I \ 

The letters are bold and deeply cut. The name does not seem to be 
known elsewhere. It might conceivably be a mistake for Hpaff/dio?, 
though there is no doubt about the reading. Though the inscription is 
written from the right, the use of the later forms E. A, and Z hardly allows 
it to be placed earlier than the beginning of the fifth centurj-. 

6. From the same place. Small fragment, broken all round. From 
copy only. 

S<i)/cX[e4ga] 1 [Trjfirep. 

This grave-inscription, from the style of writing, might belong to the 
first or second century -\.D. 'SooKXeiBat is a fairly common name in 
Laconia; it occurs in Le Bas-Foucart 173A (Sw/cXeiSa? IC[Xe]a)rfipov) and in 
Collitz-Bechtel, 4453, 4454, 4488. 

7. Near the ‘ Metropolis.’ A small fragment, perhaps of a base. 
From copy. 

This can hardly be filled up; perhaps [ - ;^]at[oe]. 

8. In the Church Evangelistria. Step of lu'ina '63. x 30 m. Letters 
■05 m. high. From copy. 

^XAIPE 

9. h rom the Church " Smcrr?;? or Nwftoi'. 

On top of a Byzantine cap ; the top is oval and measures 65 x 42 m. 
The height of the cap is •26 m. and it is ’28 m. square at the bottom. The 
cap is worked in a narrow pointed leaf-pattern. It was original!)' part of a 
large stele. Here from copy only. 

CAAICKA 

^dXicTKa lepd. yalpe. 

lEPAXAIPE r A e 
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The name SdXicrKa seems to be new. The inscription is paralleled by 
Collitz-Bechtel, 45^0, So(f)iSol tapd, ■)(alpe : and the meaning of the title /epd 
is illustrated b\- the long inscription from Andania (Collitz-Bechtel, 
Xo. 46S9) and by a IMessenian inscription published in J.H.S. vol. xxv. 
pp. 49 ff. .'Xo. 10). The masculine lep 6 <; occurs in Collitz-Bechtel, Xo. 4668 
(in the archaic form h.iap 6 <;'. 

It appears that the lepai and lepoi were officials chosen by lot from 
the initiated, and charged with certain functions at the mysteries of 
Demeter and Core. The Andania inscription gives the oath taken by the lepac 
and tepoi. In the Alessenian document, the iepac are directed to help the 
lady-president (Thoenarmostria) in punishing offenders against the rules of 
a Demeter-festival. 

The office lasted one year, but the title was borne through Life. It 
was a special pri\ilege of the lepoi and iepai that their names might 
appear on their graves. This point is mentioned by Plutarch, Lyciirgiis 
c. 27, but he makes a mistake in restricting the privilege to women Upai 
and to fallen warriors. For, as the inscription, Collitz-Bechtel, Xo. 4668, 
shews, a male /epd? shared the same right (compare notes ad loc\). 

10. From the acropolis. Broken slab of local bluish marble. The 
left edge is undamaged, and the end of the inscription is preserved. 
Inscribed face •i8x'24m. Height of letters ’Oijm. Space between 
lines '01 m. 

[yi/ca?- 

a? a\T~\dhL[ov Ka'i Siau 

Xo(iy) rpiTOt; dpd Bliav'Xov 
Tt'Tapro? 70.1 exa- 
Top^ai Twi; irivTC So- 

rpieri'ipp'^ twp 5 
I'ixPji Tat S’ dWai, aid- 
Siov xa'i SlavXov xai 
hoXL'gov xal TCDi ttcV- 
re SoXi'^co^ xal tov 
oTrXirav vixpi dpd. lO 

The inscription no doubt belongs to a \otive offering set up in the 
temple of Apollo b>- a victorious athlete. The portion preserved gives 
part of the list of his triumphs. 


pnTTA>r^ 

l/\0 T BIT 0^g(^i7''^r7=^jri7ss7^ 
Tf TARTOITAIB E f A ' 
TOANgAlTOir&rsTEPo 
AiY OlT C I ET EPEEEON 
N A E ITA I P AAAAI^ T A 
PIONfcAlDlAY AOPi): Al 
POAiyopj K AiTO^PEN 
TE PoAl Y Oi k A ITON ' 
BO n AIT A pj N I kElBA/''^' 
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The following translation is suggested. (The Victor made this offer- 
ing) . . . 'having won at the same festival the stadium and the diaulos for 
the third time, the diaulos for the fourth time, (and) at the (festival) Heca- 
tombe he wins the five-length race, being then of three \'ears’ standing, 
and at the other (festival) he wins the stadium, the diaulos, the long race, 
the five-length race and the armed race on the same occasion.’ 

The inscription bears some likeness to the well-known Damonon 
inscription, Roehl, LG. A. 79. Unhappily the latter does not help in the 
restoration of the present stone. 

The restoration at the beginning is justified by the parallel phrase in 
lines 6, 7. The omission of v in line 2 seems to be a mistake of the mason, 
for the accusative case is clearly needed by the construction. The letters 
at the end of line 2 are much crowded : hence the word SiauXor may be 
safely restored. In line 5 the .second E in TPIETEREZ is rather faint, but 
there is no doubt about the reading. 

The meaning of the letters tFIETEFeZEON is very uncertain. On the 
whole the rendering given above seems the most likely one. But the letters 
might possibly form one word, perhaps a participle with some such sense 
as ‘ attending a triennial festival.’ * In this case it would be like the afro? 
r'lvioxtoiv in the Damonon inscription. The word would also prove the 
keeping of 2! between two vowels and the retention of -e- before -a>. These 
are two of the canons given b}' Meister, Dorer /on/ Ac/iat-r (pp. 7, 41}, for 
distinguishing between Spartan inscriptions and those of Perioeci. Our 
inscription would fall into the latter class, and therefore the restoration of 
v/Kiicras before line I, and not viKdha<; would be certain. But with the 
meaning of Tp/erepeaeov so doubtful the Spartan or Perioecan authorship 
of the inscription can only be conjectured. 

’EKaTop-jSai in lines 3, 4 can hardly refer to an\ thing but a festival of 
-Vpollo Hecatombaios. There was a month 'E«:aro/.t/3eu9 at Sparta ; and a 
feast of '^jKaropi^oLa is mentioned in f.G. ii. ( = C./.A. ii.) 1367. This 
inscription is a dedication by Nicocles for various victories in competitions 
on the cithara. The 'EKaT 6 p./ 3 oia occur between [’H\](eta and ''\a 0 p.ia 
and would therefore seem to have been a Peloponnesian Festival. 

^ In a Per^amenc inNcriplion the expression rhv aycavoBiT-qv Tf)i€T7jpi5ciij/ occurs. This word 
cNulently denotes some kind of triennial festival, and mi^lu thus supply a parallel to supptui this, 
second interpretation. But this again is ver\ uncertain. Cf Frankel, //U'e/^r. z’on i. 167 ; 

Dittenberger, O.G.I. 304, 1 . 17. 
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Strabo 1 tells of a sacrifice called 'EtcaTOfi^aia, ^\hich was held ever\’ )-ear 
by the small Spartan towns.- It is therefore quite conceivable that the 
'EKaTOfji^a on our stone, the Attic 'EKaTo^ilSoLa and Strabo’s eKarofi^aia all 
refer to the same festival — a local meeting in Laconia with sacrifices and 
contests. This of course is merely a conjecture. 

The races won by the dedicator of the present inscriptions are the 
ard^iov, Si'ai/Xo?, Trevre hoXi'Xpi and OTrX/ra?. 

The Stadium was 6o6J feet ; the Diaulos, or double course, 1213^ feet. 
The SoX(%o? or long race is said by Tzetzes (Schol. Aristophanes Clouds 28) 
to have been 20 stades or 4045 yards. But the length of the did 

not remain fixed ; indeed at various times it seems to have ranged from 
7 to 24 stades, perhaps increasing with the improvements in training and 
the growing severity of professional competition.^ 

The TTeVre SdXiXo(,a race hitherto unknown, must have been five times 
as long as the ^^id was therefore between four and fourteen miles. 

But most likely at the early date of our inscription the distance would 
have been nearer the shorter limit than the longer. The oTT-X/ra? or race 
run in armour is already known. The full form was oTrXiVas Bp 6 /xo<; used 
in Pindar (IsI/l i. 32). In C.I.G. 1591, 55, o-n-Xcryj^ is used alone as a 
race along with a-rdScov, SlavXou, Trvyjutju, vayupaTtou and TrdXrjv. The 
length of the race was as a rule that of the double course (Si'auXo?), and 
the event is sometimes shown on vase paintings. From these it seems 
that the runners did not wear full harness, but only their helmets and 
shields.'* 

As to the possible date of the inscription it must be noted that the 
archaic form of A which occurs along with A on the brazen serpent 
(LG. A. 70) is now no longer used ; on the other hand the form 
p instead of P has not }-et come in. This proves our inscription to have 
been earlier than the Damonon-stonc, where P is the only form. \Vc ma}' 
therefore place our inscri[)tion after n.C. 479. The Damonon-inscription is 
supposed to belong to the period about li.C. 464 or later ; ^ and our stone 

* c. 36:2. 

' Strabu hini>clf derives ihe name t/caro.u/^ata fp'm the fact that ihcie were uji^mally a 
hundicd uf ihcac .snuill town-s calletl toi^ctlier kKa.r 6 inroKis ; ibid. 

' r. Suida'>, > )i/!. ; and alvj schol. ad An-^toph. Av. 29’ ami Soph. 68;. Coinjhiic 

the article by Juthner in Pauly-Wis'>oua, s.v. Dohelio''. 

■* Cf. the B.-f. %a^e illustrated in Mon. x. 48T. 3. and Baumei^let, pp. 2111 seqq. 

' Robert', Introdu,.lion to Gni'i: JL/'i.^iaphy^ i. pp 269, 70 
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would therefore belong to the second quarter of the fifth century. The 
other crucial letters r and 0 do not occur in the present case. So that a 
more exact dating is hardly possible. 

II. From the Acropolis. Piece of statue base; bluish local marble: 
length, '13 m., height 'i 6 m. Height of letters -02 m., but o and n 
about 'Oi m. : space of about O'l m. between lines. 

ant I ro m 

, 2 ^ T H p o 5 ^ 


Fine lettering somewhat unevenly spaced. The straight strokes are 


slightl}' thickened at the tips. The arms of the s are bent outwards a 
little. 

Bao-tXeo? 

' AvTiyovov 

This simple inscription is of considerable historical importance. 
It must be considered together with another inscription found at Mantinea.^ 

lAEniAHMHTPlOY 

nTHPAKAlEYEPTETHN 

This is rightly restored by the editor as [/ 3 a<rtXea WvtI^ovov | /JacrJiXeco? | 

Ai]iJ,')]Tpcov I [SJ&iTfipa Kal €V€pyeTt]i>. 

Both inscriptions undoubtedly refer to .Antigonus Doson. He ruled 
in Macedonia from 229 to 221 C.C., first as guardian of Philip the \'oung 
son of Demetrius IF, and afterwards as king. In the second campaign of 
his war for the .Achaean league against Cleomenes he took and sacked 
Mantinea (B.C. 223). The town was handed over to the .Achaeans, and by 
them refounded and named .Antigoneia on the motion of .Xratus.- This name 
lasted until the reign of Hadrian.* In the third campaign .Antigonus 
finally defeated Cleomenes at Sellasia (222 K.C.), Cleomenes fled, and 
^ Fou^ert’s, H.C.H. 1S96, ]l 135. 

- I’luiaich, Aiat. c. 45, where ii i.s .'-tated that the name Anugxnicia w\i^ cuireni in Plutarch's 
own Uinc. 

■ An inscription of the reign of Tuun ^tiU the name ’ApTiyoVera. Fougeros, Mautvicc ,t 
r Ari.adie 0 ) loiiale^ p. 529. Hadrian rc'^lored the old name, Pan>ania'' viii. S. 12; Fougere", 
op. Lit. p. 514. 
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Antigonus became master of Sparta.^ The reforms of Cleomenes were 
overthrown,- and the old coii'.titution brought back, though [lerhaps tire 
kingship " was abolished : and Sparta was forced to join the Achaean 
League. The change was welcome to the oligarchic party, which had 
chafed under the rule of Cleomenes. It was by this mild polic\' of concilia- 
tion that Antigonus won the goodwill of the Laconians and so gained such 
honours as our inscription records. 

Antigonus was soon recalled tir Macedonia by an inroad of the 
Dardanians. He met and routed them, but died soon after hi^ victory. 

His acts at Sparta did not long outlast his death. Early in 219 the 
Aetolian part\- in the city slew the Ephors ; Sparta joined the .Aetolian 
league and declared war on the .Achaeans. 

The generous dealing of Antigonus made an immediate and lasting 
impression in Southern Greece, as the following passage in Polyb. v. 9 
clearly shows : after mentioning the reforms already detailed in Book ii. 
he says ■ Tor/apovv ov fiovov iicpidrj Trap ainov top Kaip'ov evepyeT-)]^, dWa 
Ka'i peTaWd^a'^ acorr^p, ovhe Trapd p 6 voi<; Toh ■S.aKeZaipovioi'^, dWa vrapd 
Trdcri Tot? rerev^e Ti/tiijs /cal Sof 779 eVi Tot? Trpoeiprjpepoi<;.^ 

This passage explains our inscription, and states that Antigonus was 
called evepyiryjc; in his life-time, but Soter after his death. Our inscription 
is therefore later than 221. Again, it is very unlikely that a statue would 
be set up to .Antigonus in Laconia, when his .settlement of Laconian 
affairs had been \ iolently overthrown. Hence we may place our inscription 
before 219, when Sparta joined the Aetolian League.® 

H. J. W. Tillvard. 

HISTORICAL NOTE. 

In connection with the inscription from Geraki (No. iij published 
above, and the parallel inscription from Mantinea, it seems worth while to 

' I’lut. Arat. c. 46 init. ; Cleom. cc. 2S-30 ; I’olyb. iv. 34 ff. ; cf. Dru)sen. GerJi d. Ihllen. 
Ill 2. pp. 147 155 : Buloch, Gr. Gesch. iii. I, p. 743 ; Nic'se, Gcsch. d. ,;v-. it. mak. Staaten ii. 
I'P- 332 ff 

- I’olyl). ii. 70 § I. •’ Su Bcloch, / , , supposes. 

I’olvb. i%. 24 § 6, \\hL're the 1-. ciilleii fcoierj o-y^^axta, .\ntiei>nub reckoning himself 

one of the <Te/ii/xaxoj. 

('omparc also PoI)bnis iv. 34-36, and cspccuil) i\. 36 § 3, where in Lyciscus’ s[)cecli to 
the Spartan^ on behalf of Mace<lnnia (B.< 107) the following words (‘ccur ; — ('Avriyopos) 4K0a\^v 

TOP Tvpapvov, Kal rovs vo^ovs Kai to irarptov vpup oTro/faTefrTTjire Tro\'iT(vp.a, av6' Siv vfxe7s 4v rais 
Koiva7s TTavvyvpicri ^aprvpas Troirjffaftevoi ro'vs "EWTjvas ^vfpy€T7}v ^avTuv Ka\ (Tccrripa top 
'A vrlyopov aPfKrjpv^arf. Cf Nie'^c, <?/. t/L ii. pp. 425 ff. 
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discuss two obscure points. 'i j The history oi Demetrius the Fair, the 
father of Antigonus Doson. i'3) The worship of the earlier Diadochi. The 
following genealogical tables are necessary to e.Kplain the complicated 
family relationships. 

I . — Ptolemaic House. 


2 I 

Antii^one = Lagu-s = Ar^noc I- 

I 1 

I 1 2 i 

PhilippU'? = Lcrenike I. = rtolemy L Suler abd. 2S5, d. 279 


I ' ' 

I 

^[agas = Apame II. Ptolemaic Ar^noe II. = Ptolciry II. 

I — Demetrius I. dau. of L)simachus 


2 


Arsinoe III. 

\sidoH “f 
Lv>nTiachu> 


Beienike II. DemetPiuS, 6 KaXds Ptolemy III. Bcrenikc III. 

= .\ntiochus II. 


1 1 . — Scleitcid and A ntigonid Houses. 


Seleucus I. d. 2S1 


Demetrius I. Poliorketes, d. 2S3 
I 2 

= Phila I. = Ptolemaic 

I i 

I 


= Apame I. =Stratonike I. , | 

1 I I 

Antiochus I.. ( 1 . 261 I’hila 11 . = Antigomis (.'.on.it.o, d. 2J9 DemetriUS, 6 KaXos 

^StmtDiiike I. j =^)l\lnpia^ 


.Scleucio -Xpiimell. .-\ntiochiH II. Str.nonike II. = Demetrius 1 1. =Chrysei> -Xntigonus Dsson, 


d. 26S i 


= Laodike 
= Berenike III. 


I d- 229 


.\panu* 1 1 1 . Piiilip V. 

- I’llLsKUs I. 


d. 221 
= (.'hry-soU 


§ I. — The History oe Demetkiu.s the Fair. 

Demetrius was the son of Demetrius Poliorketes by Ptolemais 
daughter of Ptolem}- I. The marriage of his parents resulted from 
the peace made about 296-5 between Demetrius and Ptolemy. Demetrius 
Poliorketes was at that time master of Cilicia and had a strong fleet, and 

l 
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he and Ptolemy had been carrying on war round Cyprus and the adjoin- 
ing coasts ’ for about two years. W’e may assume then that Demetrius 
the Fair was born about 295-4. He is mentioned by Justinus and Eusebius, 
but as both these authors confuse him with his nephew Demetrius IF, 
there are various difficulties concerning his history,- The principal 
assages referring to him are here quoted for convenience of reference. 

Justinus xxvi. 2, 3 : — 

Antigonus . . . bellum .-Ctheniensibus infert. In quo cum occupatus 
esset, interim Alexander, re.x Epiri . . . fines Macedoniae depopulatur. 
Adversus quern cum reversus a Graecia Antigonus esset, transitione 
militum destitutus regnum Macedoniae cum exercitu amittit. Huius filius 
Demetrius puer admodum, absente patre reparato exercitu non solum 
amissam Macedoniam recipit, verum etiam Epiri regno Alexandrum 
spoliat. . . . Per idem tempus rex Cyreuarum Magas decedit, qui ante 
infirmitatem Berenicen. unicam filiam, ad finienda cum Ptolemeo fratre 
certamina filio eius desponderat. Sed post mortem regis mater virginis 
.Arsinoc^ ut invita se contractum matrimonium solveretur, misit qui ad 
niqnias virginis regnumque Cyreuarum Demetrium, fratrem regis Antigoni 
a Macedonia arcesserent, qui et ipse ex filia Ptolemei procreatus erat. 
.Sed nec Demetrius moram fecit. Itaque cum secundante vento celeriter 
C\'renas advolasset, fiducia pulchritudinis, qua nimis placere socrui 
coeperat, statim a principio superbus regiae familiae militibusque impotens 
erat studiumque placendi a virgine in matrcm contulerat. Quae res 
-'Uspecta prime \ irgini, clein popularibus militibusque invisa fuit. Itaque 
versis omnium animis in Ptolemei filium insidiae Demetrio comparantur, 
cui cum in lectum socrus concessisset, percussores inmittuntur. Sed 
.\rsinoe audita voce filiae ad fores stantis et praecipientis ut matri 

parceretur, adulterum paulisper corpore suo protexit. Quo interfecto 

Berenice et stupra matris salva pietate ulta est et in matrirnonio sortiendo 
indicium patris secuta. 

Eusebius i. 237 : — 

Cui filius ejus Demetrius successit, qui etiam universam Eibyam cepit 
et C\ renem obtinuit ; quaeque erant patris cuncta recuperans ei in 

monarchicam potestatem redegit, domiuatusque est annis x. 

' Diujscii, GeiJi. J. IhUui. 11.- p. 243 : XiL-^i’, G< ~Ji. tl. ,,i-. u. mak. Shuil, //, 1. p 355. 

r'. liGwch, op. ,!/ 111. 2, pp. 133 fc,/,/. ; cf. oi'i I’li.tt, .ViKtiim, lui, p. 470. 

^ Ju-tinio with hl^ ii-iial caiele-'-nc'S wiiu-., Ar-iiiuc iii'li-.ul d Aiuiiie. 
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Idein, i. 243 : — 

Obiit etiam Demetrius cognomento Pulcher anno c. trice.simae 
Olympiadis seciindo. Regnum deinceps ad Philippiim perv'enit. . . . 

Anon, apud Seal., p. 62 

ov SiaSe^erai vto<; Arjfj,^Tpio<; 09 /cal iraaav Trji/ Aiffv/jv eXa^e Kvp/jvrj^ 
T6 eKpuTTjae /cal KaTea-)(ev irwv Se/ca. 

Trogus, Pro/, xxvi. : — 

Ut in Syria re.x Antiochus cognomine Soter . . . dccesserit. Ut in 
Asia filius Ptolemaei regis socio Timarcho desciverit a patre. Ut frater 
.Antigoni Demetrius occupato Cyrenis regno interiit. L’t mortuo rege 
Antiocho filius eius Seleucus Callinicus regnum acceperit. 

There is an obvious confusion in Eusebius between the two Demetrii. 
VVe may take the Gyrene episode as belonging entirely to Demetrius the 
Fair : the defeat of Alexander II. of Epirus might have been an e.xploit of 
either. The date given by Eusebius for the death of Demetrius the Fair is 
clearly wrong. There is great confusion here, since he plainl)' states that 
Philip V. succeeded Demetrius the Fair as king in Macedonia in 258. A 
few lines below he gives another wrong date for the death of Philip. 
Therefore we must disregard this passage of Eusebius. .A new chronology 
must be attempted. Now b}’ Trogus the death of Demetrius is placed 
between the revolt of Ephesus under Ptolemy and the death of .Antiochus 
II. in 246. The date of Ptolemy’s revolt is not e.xactly known. Ephesus 
is conjectured to have been taken b\' Ptolemy II. from Antiochu'.; II. about 
258, and Ptolem)- was then installed as governor.^ His revolt must have 
taken place a little later than this. On the other hand Justinus’ word.s 
Ptoh'/zici filiuui in speaking of Ptolemy III. suggest that his father was 
still alive. Ptolemy II. died in 247: therefore we may set the death of 
Demetrius between 256 and 247. Demetrius cannot have been killed very 
long before the death of Ptolem}- II, for Berenike was still a young wife' 
when her husband, Ptolemy III. Euergetes set out on his great expedi- 
tion in 24C to avenge his sister’s death. 

More evidence can be obtained by determining the date of the death 
of Magas. This is entirel}- unknown. Hitherto it has been assumed that 

^ Trogu';, ioc. dt. ; -\thcnacus, \ui. 563b; Beloch, «’/. t//. iii. 2, p. 131. 

“ ('atullus, K\ i. II. 
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since Demetrius according to Eusebius was killed in 25 8, Magas died 
in the same year, and that the invitation Demetrius to C\Tene, his 
betrothal to Berenike, his intrigue with Apame, and his death all took place 
in that same year. Magas reigned fifty years, but we do not know when 
his reign began. Ptolemy I. subdued C\'rene through Ophelias in 323.- 
In 312 there was a revolt, and Agis was sent to relieve the Ptolemaic 
garrison ( under Ophelias ?) besieged in the citadel, and crushed the rebels.'^ 
Ptolemy himself ma\- have gone to Cyrene at this time.^ In 309 Ophelias, 
b>' then master of Cyrene and independent, was invited by Agathocles to 
aid in attacking Carthage in Africa. Ophelias in 308, having accepted this 
in\ itation, marched to join Agathocles, but was slain through the latter’s 
treachery ' Pausanias,'' having mentioned the death of Antigonus (301) 
and Ptolemy's occupation of Coele Syria, goes on to tell us that Cyrene had 
revolted, but wa,s taken after four years by Magas. Is Pausanias to be taken 
seriousl}- and has he mentioned these occurrences in chronological order ? 
If Pausanias' order is chronological, Magas must have occupied Cyrene in 
301, and died in 251. But perhaps Pausanias is not to be relied on as being 
precise in this matter. In the same chapter he speaks as though Demetrius 
Poliorketes’ victory at Salaniis was won the year after his defeat at Gaza, 
whereas there was an interval of six years between them.' Therefore we 
may conclude that the revolt Magas put down was that due to Ophelias. 
Ophelias, who was apparently being besieged in the citadel of Cyrene in 
312, can hardly have been powerful enough to declare himself independent 
before the end of 31 1. We do not know of any conquest or revolt of 
Cyrene between Ophelias’ departure to join Agathocles and Antigonus’ 
death at Ipsus. So if we maj- decide that Ophelias became independent 
in 3 1 1-3 10, IMagas would have reconquered Cyrene for Ptolem\- in 
307-306. Thus Magas’^ death would fall in 257-256. P'urther help can 
be obtained if we could date the attack of Alexander II. of Epirus 
mentioned by Justinus. Thi-, occurred apparently while Antigonus Gonatas 
was besieging Athens during the Chremonidean war. Since Athens was 
taken about 263,'’ Alexander’s inroad mu-^t ha\e taken place before. But 
it cannot have occurred very long before the fall of Athens, if Justinus’ 

^ Athenaeu'', me 550. - I.)i«hIoui>, wue 21. ' Idem, xi\. 79. 

I’auMir.ia'*. i. 6. 5. ' wh. 7. '' i. 6. S. ’ 1, 6. 6 

FLAT, It pr«*bably took pkuv afici the dLath of I'loicmy I. ; !'au.ania>, i. 7. i. 

'' bcloch. Gr. GeschichtCy he - pp. 424 ’n/-'. 
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phrase per idem tcinpus . . . Magas dcccdit is to be taken literallj’, since we 
have seen that Alagas’ death at the earliest would fall in 257. Assuming 
Alexander’s inroad to have occurred about 265-264, if Magas died in 
257-256, the use of per idem tenipits'^ might be justifiable. 

Now Eusebius says dominutiisqiie est aunis x. It is just possible that 
the confusion between Demetrius II. and Demetrius the Fair may have 
arisen partly- from the similarity of name, partly from the fact that both 
reigned ten years. If Demetrius reigned in Gyrene from 256-247, he could 
be said to have reigned ten years. That Demetrius was /SatrAeu? in 
C}’rene is evident from the Mantinea inscription.- The Antigonus there 
referred to is clearly shewn by the Geraki inscription to be Antigonus 
Doson, therefore / 3 ao-(\e'a)? A);/x>;Tpi'ou can only mean Demetrius the Fair. 

The history of Demetrius the Fair is then brief!}’ thus. He was 
born not earlier than 295, and probabl}- accompanied his father to 
Macedonia, and after his father’s expulsion lived with his half-brother 
Antigonus Gonatas. About 265, when the latter was temporarih’ driven 
from his kingdom b\’ .Alexander II. of Epirus, Demetrius coming to the 
rescue not only routed him, but carried the war into the enem}-'s country 
and drove Ale.xander in his turn into exile. So when Alagas died not long 
after (257-256;, he was a ver}- suitable per.son for .Apame to summon to marry 
her daughter and protect Gyrene from Egx'pt. Demetrius was not C)nl\’ 
first cousin to Berenike, but also a tried soldier. Demetrius accepted 
the invitation to C}'rene. and in due course became jiaaCKev^; and was 
probabl}’ betrothed to Berenike. Berenike at her father’s death (257-2561 
can hardly have been more than 17 at mc.ist. since her mother .Apame was 
not married till 275-274, and cannot have been over 16 at the time 
of her marriage.^ Therefore the intrigue that followed between Demetrius 
and Apame was perhaps natural if we consider that they were both about 
the same age, that he would naturally prefer the woman to the immature 
girl, and that Demetrius was i.)f considerable personal beauty.^ But his 
tragic end narrated so dramatically by Justinus was fully deserved. 

The duration of his reign in C'yrene (256-247) overlaps to some 
extent the period of the second S} rian war.’’ This, when we consider the 

^ Cf. licloch, op. (it. [Ip. 426 HV./. 

- EunicnG*'' of does not lake the tule rmr ihies he i;iAe il lo his father l)\ adnjtiion, 

rhilciaerus, in Imo I’erganieiie iiiscnplnnis, 1 )uicnhei^Gr. O.G./. 266, 2C7. 

^ Cf. / H.S. 1905. p. 104. ^ Cf. his nickname Ka\(>s ; t. Diogenes I.aert. iv, 41. 

Cf. Nicse, op. Lil. \'i. 134. 
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close connection of Alagas with the first Syrian war, is very suggestive.^ 
Justinus tells us that Magas had betn^thed Bercnike to the son of 
Ptolemy II. This was perhaps one of the terms of the treaty concluding 
the first Syrian war. Antiochus I. died in 261, and Magas a few j ears 
later. The two kings who had concluded the peace were both dead, 
Eg)-pt had been weakened by the Chremonidean war, and yet Cyrene 
against its will was to be reunited to Eg\’pt through the marriage of 
Berenike and Ptolemy IP’s son. Further the Antigonid dynasty was now 
friendly and closely related to the Seleucid, and hostile to the Ptolemaic. 
Consequent!}’ Demetrius, as a prince who would support the Antigonid- 
Seleucid alliance against Egypt and as son of a Ptolemaic princess, 
was summoned to Cyrene at the instance of Apame, who was true to 
the interests of her relations, and perhaps b}’ the decision of the Cyrenaeans. 
Probably to this period belongs the marriage of Stratonike, sister of 
Antiochus IP, to Demetrius, the \’oungson of Antigonus Gonatas, to cement 
the alliance.- The combination against Ptolem}’ was serious, but he seems 
to have caused his enemies some loss. ‘ Earl}’ in the war he seized Ephesus, 
and though he soon lost it again he seems to have captured maiiy towns 
on the Asia Minor littoral from Antiochus. In Greece, too, he supported 
the Achaeans against Antigonus, and it was probably through Ptolemaic 
intrigues that Alexander,-* son of Kraterus, governor of Corinth and Euboea, 
revolted against Antigonus. Demetrius the Fair seems to have been 
successful and consolidated his ])0’iver in C}’rene and Libya. The war 
lasted till about ejO.-* Then Antiochus, weakened by the revolt of 
Diodotus, was forced to make peace: he put away his wife Laodike and 
married Berenike, Ptolemy's daughter, rcceixing Ephesus as her dowr}-. 
Thi.-» seems to indicate a rapproc/icinciit between .Antiochus and Ptolem}-, and 
would account for the former’s non-interference in Cyrene after Demetrius’ 
death in 347, even were the revolt of Parthia not sufficient exjjlanation. 
But at Demetrius’ fleath C} rene,’'' to judge b}’ Justinus’ words versis omnium 

* V. Ltbniann, Heitr. a t. Geschit hte., iii. p{'. 496 .frv/y. 

Bcluch. op. ill. j). 92, (hat the nuirriai^c <*f I’hila with Antit^onu'. (lunatas haviiv’’ 

taken [ilace at the ‘»f the ’-var liclwcen him an<I Antiuclui-i 1 ., Demelnus v\as hwrn about 276. 

ConM.<juently he h.ive been about iS in 25.S 

^ TropjU'., PfoL >\\i. ^ Niese. op cit p 139. 

It i-, worth remarking the fre(|uenr\ of the ie\i»lt's of C}rene a^ain^l rtolemaic rule. Besi'le-s 
tho>.e mentioned we know of two others (I'olyhius, \. 22. 2; 1 ‘lutarch, Philopo, men i, Afatus 5 ; 
and I'olyacnus, viii. 70): further iluring the lei^n «>f I'hilomeloi it was indei^eiulent un<ier 
Kuers^ele-s II., and later from 117 90 it wu'. ruled 1 *\ l'to!em\ Ajiion (juile indepeiiflent of Kt^ypl. 
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animis in Ptolemei filium, seems to have voluntarily united itself with 
Egypt again. 

We may then assume that the second Syrian war began in 258 B. c. 
between Antigonus and Antiochus II. on one side, against Ptolemy II. on 
the other, Magas remaining neutral. The principal ev'ents of the war would 
then seem to have been as follows ; — 258 Capture of Ephesus by Ptolem)- ; 
257-256 Death of Magas, and invitation of Demetrius to C\'rene ; 256 
Victory of Antigonus off Cos over the Ptolemaic fleet D “ 5 i Revolt of 
Alexander, governor of Corinth - ; 250 Revolt of Diodotus of Bactria, and 
conclusion of peace. 

Thus at the conclusion of the war Demetrius was still in possession of 
Cyrene. It is doubtful if he ever really married Berenike. Justinus uses 
the word I'irgo to describe her, so it is most probable she was never married 
to Demetrius. There are two somewhat parallel cases. Cleopatra daughter 
of Antiochus III., though betrothed to the j’oung Ptolemy V. ® by the treaty 
after the battle of Panion in 198 was not married to him till 193 ; also 
Alexander Balas * did not marry Cleopatra daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor till his attempt on the Seleucid throne had proved successful. 

§ 2. — The Worship of the Earlier Diadochi. 

The two inscriptions help to confirm the conclusion arrived at by 
Kornemann^ that the earlier Diadochi were not deified till after their death. 
The passage from Polybius quoted above says that Antigonus Doson 
was called evepy€Ti]<i, but after his death, fieTaWd^wi, cruTt'jp. This state- 
ment is confirmed by the inscriptions. Now this verb, with its correspond- 
ing noun peTaWayt] and the similar verb pieOlcrracrOai is specially used to 
describe the death of kings, as indicating their passing from earth to 
heaven. It is particularly noticeable that Antigunos Doson was not 
called acoTi'jp till after death, till he had left the company of men for that 
of gods. It therefore seems at least probable that the official attribution of 
the title acoTpp implies deification. A brief examination of the inscriptions 
and literature will show the probability of this hypothesis as regards the 
third centur}'. 

^ Dcloch, o/>. Lit. iii. 2, p. 432. ’ /Lieni, ibid. pp. 436 Myy. 

^ Mahat'ty, Einp, of Ptoliniiis, p. 306. Maccabec'^, i. 10, 51. 

Bcitioffo alt. GLSihuhte, 1. p. 67. '■ z\ Korncmaan, op. .if, jl oi, I. 
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I. Antigonid HoiiSt. — Antiyomis and Demetrius I’oliorketes were hailed 
as awTrjpe<; by the Athenians in 307.1 At that time they had net even 
taken the title ^aaCKev^; ; and the\' did not take the name crwTj/p ufhcialh', 
but it was mere!}- applied to them by a servile state. Demetrius 
Poliorketes was honoured at Sic\'on as KTicrT)]^,- and festivals and sacrifices 
were established for Antigonos Gonatasy and f u' Antigonos Doson ^ during 
his lifetime. 


II. Attalid House . — Eumenes I. was called evepyertji, and as such had 
a festival and sacrifices.'^ Three, perhaps four, inscriptions apply the title 
Soter to Attains I : '' three of these are altars, the fourth is a statue base. 
These inscriptions may well date from after his death. In another 
inscription" Attains is called 0e6<; if the restoration is correct, but the 
inscription dates from after his death, since in it appears ^aa-tXiaaa 
^TpaToviKT}. In the second century, after the death of Queen Apollonis, we 
find Eumenes II. officiallj- given the title Soter during his lifetime,- 


III. Ptolemaic House . — The Rhodians honoured Ptolemy I. as a god 
according to Diodorus,^' and Pausanias'" is (,>ur onl_\' authorit}' for the state- 
ment that they called him Starj/p. Otherwise the ej^igraphic evidence is 
all in favour of the view that he received the title when he wa.s deified after 
death. The Amorgos inscription ^ calls him BacAei)? Ka\ Itcarijp ; Arsinoe 
in the Halicarnassus inscription*-^ calls him 'Ecorlip : and many other 
inscriptions dating from after his death give him the same title, most of 
them Li.sing the title almost as an equivalent to f-leo?.’* 

In the ca,se of Ptolemy II. there are no Greek inscriptions which give 
us ain- reason to suppose that he was deified during his lifetime.” The* 
revenue*’ laws dating from the twcnt3--se\ enth )'ear of his reign (258; long 
after the death of Arsinoe,*'* his sister-wife whom he deifietl, do not give him 


^ Diixloru-, xx. 46, 2. /(/, \.\. 102, j. 

■'* /) C.//. 1882, )). 143, 1SS6, p. 1022. ' I’ku.iicli. .-InUi/:, 45. 

ri.inkul, ///.u//;v//. 7'. iS ; of. ( '.inlmali, /w pp, 139 Vr/./. cp. 156 15S 

Id ly. ,v/. 43. 45. 54 ; I)ittciit)L-ri;cr. O.G.L 2S9. ' 1 lankcl, p/. ni. i;i. 

I)iUt;iil)cr<;fr, O. </'./. 30.S ; .\piillonis' (Ewth f.illx lictwpun i(>6 .'ind 159, Euincnc- i-, aKn 
i.ilkil Soter in .r Dflphi.in in-rription datint; from .sixm aftpr 167, Id. op. lil. 303. 

\\. ICO. i. 8. 6. " I )ittenlii.Tocr, SyU. i," 202. Id. O.G I. 16. 

Id (Kit./ 19, 22, 23, 25, 29; cf. I ht.oi'ritu',, w. *47 : oxultncc .tloi front ji.pnii, Koriic. 
Ill, inn, p/. of. p. 68. 2, 'I tie ci.ins inxciil.cd TTTO A E M A I o Y ZHTHPO E itere p.o-,il,I> not 

i-,.ued till .liter lii> de.rtb : t>ut see .Svoroiiox, NouiVjuaTo to? Kpdrous twv nroAe^aiwi'. p. 34. 
Ilittoikcroer. O.O./. 35, 30-47. c, \iahatfy. /Grriiiir /.nm,, eoK. i, 24. 

’’’ She in hj-s fiflcenlh vear 271 270. 
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any divine title. However, Koriieinannd following Von Prott - who bases 
his argument on Wilckens’s ® article on Arsinoe, states that the deification of 
the dead Arsinoe as Gea resulted, through the influence of the 

Egyptian priesthood, in the deification of the living Ptolemy II. Arsinoe 
was in fact so deified during her lifetime, and later still during the lifetime 
of Ptolemy II. the cult of the ©eoi, ’ASeXc^ot was instituted. But it is 
remarkable that our knowledge of these cults at this period is deri\'ed from 
Egyptian ^ and not from Greek sources. 

It seems likel}’ that the title ©eot aBeX(f)oi was not the only one applied 
to Ptolemy II. and his wife. An altar recently found at Alexandria ' bears 
the following inscription : — 

BAIIAEnsnToAEMAloY 

KAIAPZINoHZ4)IAAAEA4)OY 

eEnNsnjHPfiN 

-Apparently on being deified they were worshipped as Seat ScoTr'/pei the 
title Heoi dSeX^of must be later. Further, the coins bearing on one side 
heads of Ptolemy II. and .Arsinoe, and on the other those of Ptolemv' I. and 
Berenike, have the inscriptions AAEAc{)nN and ©EHN.' It sounds from 
this as though the distinction in the words was between mortal and di\ ine ; 
had the dift'erence between the two pairs as gods been intended to be 
emphasized, surely the inscriptions would have been AAEA(|)nN and 
inTHPifN. 

-As regards Ptolemy III. and his wife Berenike, the\’ we know were 
deified during their lifetime® and so were the succeciling Ptolemaic kings. 
This custom, that the priesthood should deify the li\ ing king, is as Y'on 
Prott ■' pointed out a com[jromise between Greek and Egyptian custom. 
Kornemann acce[5ts this view, and es[)ccially emphasizes the Eg)-ptian 
character of this idea of the divinity of the king. 

^ cy. i//. pp. 70 Mm. liii. pp. 

I’aulv-Wi-ss.(nNd, Rcal-Eu.ych'pii-ii.. ^ Ai'-iimc, 26. 

the icferences pnven hy Wilckcn Av. <//. uhioh, owing to the inaccc''''ibiluy of the books. 
It ha-s been inipo'>>il)Ie to vetif). 

^ Schreiber. S/ini. it. Jhld. A!t.\aiidL> p. 251 ; he takes it the inscription an altar ->01 
up by I’toleiny II. and Arsinoe to the : the (Ireek Avill liaully beai thi.s translation. 

The Use of ) 3 acriAeajs may imply that I’lolemy was still alive. 

I’tolemy I\’. is called Soter, I >illenbeiger, O.G.I. So. 

" PioJt mtes , I’l. \TI. ' Ditlenlu-rgei, O.G.L 64. 

/.A. w/. p. 406. ■” Op. <ii. p. 75. 
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IV. Seleiicid House . — An inscription of Ilion provides for the estab- 
lishment of sacrifices and the erection of an altar to Seleucus I. with the 
inscription Bao-iAew? The Lemnians, as we learn from a passage 

of Phjdarchos quoted b}’ Athenaeus,- called Seleucus acoTi'jp ; but Phylar- 
chos especially condemns this as flattery. That festivals in his honour 
were established is known,^ but we know that he was not reall)' deified 
till after death and then as SeXeu/vo? Zee? ’SiKarayp, and this is the title 
he officially bears in inscriptions.^ 

A decree of Ilion provides for a gold equestrian statue of Antiochus I. 
and that the inscription should describe him as evepyirrjv Kal crcortipa 
yeyovora rov B7jp,ov.^ This is not an official title, and craiTpjpa in this passage 
seems to have the sense of protector rather than saviour, and is not 
to be written with a capital sigma. Appian, a late and not very precise 
authority, saj-s he won the title from having defeated the Gauls.'' He 

maj- have been given the title after death for having defeated the Gauls 
during his lifetime. An inscription from Clazomenae decrees sacrifices to 
Antiochus, his wife Stratonike and his son Antiochus.’ On the other 
hand nearl)- all inscriptions after his death call him Soter, or 6 ©eo? kuI 
^(OTijp ’Avtlo)^o<;, and he was officially deified as ’Ai^t<'o;^o? ’AttoWwi^ 
There are also in e.^istence coins with the legend ZHTHPoS 
ANTloXoY’’ with an elderly portrait of Antiochus; but it is very 
probable that these were struck after his death b)' his successor to com- 
memorate his deification. 

AppiatO'^ again is our authority for saying that Antiochus II. was 
calledjGedf b_\- the Milesians. He is not called so in inscriptions till after 
hisVleath.^'- The Milesians maj- merely have given him hoiujurs as a god : 
in an\- case it was not a state official title. 

Seleucus II. and Seleucus HI. were not deified till after death. Like- 
wise .-\ntiochus HI., his son Antiochus, and Seleucus I\’., though the}- had 

^ I)Uienl»crgcr, O.G.I. 212. - v. 255 a. 

I.)illonl>crL;er, Syll.'- i. 250, 25 1. 

^ Appian. .Syr. 63; C.l.iG 4438= Dnittnbcrgor O.G.f. 245: DittenljLTgor O.G.I. 233. 

' Dincnbcrgcr, O.G.I. 219. 

*’ Syr. 05; Dittenbergcr (Ulo the Hargylu in^criptiun (^'//.- i. 216) to AiUiochu^' lifetinie 
merely becaiHe of ihn pa>-»age of Appian. The kingA name i> rLAlored, and t)f tiic Sulcr the hr>l 
half H wanting. 

' Dittcnbergcr, O.G.I. 222. ® Id. /hid. 220, 233, 245, 246. 

/IM.Cal. Sr’fettcid,, 1*1. Ill 7 . .it 

I )ittenberger, O.G.I. 229, 233, 745, 246. 
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ifriests while alive, did not become 0 eoi ofificially till after death. ^ It is 
noticeable that the first Seleucid who ofificially called himself 0 ed? while 
alive was Antiochus IV. It is quite likely that he only adopted this style 
after his successful invasion of Egypt, where the native priests, to judge 
b\- Ptolemaic precedents, almost certainly hailed him as ©ed?. 

From this evidence it is clear that Kornemann's conclusions are 
correct, that none of the earl)' Diadochi with the exception of the Ptole- 
mies were deified till after death. The exception in the case of the 
Ptolemaic dynasty is due entirely to Egyptian religious ideas and customs. 
As regards the suggested theor)' that the official title Stanjp always implies 
deification, there is at present no evidence against it, except the doubtful 
case of Antiochus 1 .- In an\' case the name is given him onl)' b\' a 
flattering cit)-, and a distinction must always be drawn between the 
e.xtravagant honouis paid to monarchs by servile cit)'-states, and between 
state titles official h- adopted by rescripts or decrees. This, taken with the 
passage of Polybius, a contemporary author, is a very strong reason for 
believing that our h)'pothesis is correct. Korncmann says ‘ Die von 
Gottern entlehnten ehrenden Beinamen wie Soter (des Ptolemaios) oder 
Xikator (des Seleukos) habcn aber bci Lebzciten der Herrscher keine 
offizielle Geltung gehabt unci beweisen gar nichts fur staatlich eingesetzte 
Herrscherkulte fur die crstcn Diadochen bei ihren Lebzeiten.’ Finally it 
is noticeable that of the other dv'iiasties, Eumcnes II. and Antiochus IV 
were the first to be deified while alive. The earliest date for Eumenes II. 
being so is 167, also after Antiochus IV’s invasion of Egypt. 

It is probable, then, that .Antiochus first received divine honours in 
Eg)'pt, and that having once become a god, he continued to call himself 
one in his own dominions ; and that Eumenes II. not wishing to be unecpial 
to his friend and neighbour^ followed his example and had himself deified 
as Efipei'?;? ScoT/;p. 

H. J. \V. Tillyard. 
Alan J. B. W.vce. 


’ Diucnboigcr, Ct C^'./ 233, 245. 246. In the Magiio-Li iii-.cnpluiii (2331 .Sol UUCU> III. lllDUgh 
dcail 1-5 callcil BairiAeus : peihapt* lie ^\ not }el deitied. The dead kini^s are called 

SeAeu/iou NiKaTopos, ^€\€vkov KaAAiriKuv. and so on, while the livinj^ Anluichiis III. and his 

s(in ha\e the title BautAebs. 

' Cf. Nicse, c/. £//. ii. pp. 71, So. ^ Op. iit. p. O7. 

^ Clt)sf relations existed l-elweeii them ; Diuenhoiger, 0 , 0 . 1 . 24S. 



LACONIA. 

III.— THALAMAE. 


I. — Exc.vvatioxs. 

Tri.\L excavations were conducted last spring near the village of 
Koutiphari in Laconia, with the object of testing the theory which located 
the town of Thalamae and the dream-oracle of Ino-Pasiphae in its vicinity.^ 
Koutiphari is situated on the high plateau of West Maina,- which o\'erlooks 
the gulf of Kalamata, at a distance of about thirt}'-five miles from Kalarnata 
itself and about ten from the small port of Octylus (mod. \htylo . The 
topographical reasons which led Mr. Forster to suppose that the oracle and 
sacred spring of Ino were to be found near Koutiphari are discussed by 
him in B.S.A. x. p. i6i. The inscription which he publishes on p. 174 of 
the same volume, with its dedication by the citizens of Thalamae, gave 
further probabilit}' to the view, and it ma}- be stated at once that sufficient 
evidence was brought to light by excavation and exploration of the 
surrounding countrv’ to confirm his opinion. 

The sacred spring mentioned by Pausanias (III. xxvi. ij wa-' the first 
object of investigation, and soon afforded a good clue for the ptjsition of 
the oracle. Fie mentions in thi-. passage that it lay on the road between 
tlct\lus and Thalamae. Xow from OeUlus to Langada (about il mile 

‘ Cf. /y.S.A. X. jx i6l I'ur the rf. Luakc. /t/r’/fv/z/t '/f r, p. i~S (rialsa the 

chief town of the tbsliict, about l.j miles north of Koiuiphan) ; hohia^c, J\t\ Iiii i /u a/'hn/io 

jb 93 ; Thir-sian, von Cri€< lunland^ ii. p. 153; (.'urliu", li. 284 ; l ia-sci, 

\“1. 111. 400. 

- I- or a description (.f the geo^raplu aiul ^eolo<4\ of the .Mama counliy, t f, I'hilippson. 

1. pp. 199 full. 
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south of KoutiphariJ there are no springs at all, the water being stored in 
cisterns, so that the field of search was considerably narrowed. Langada 
derives its name from a rocky gorge descending from the mountains to 
the sea, which may well ha\-e formed the boundary between the territory 
of Oet)-lus and Thalamae. It seemed clear that we must search for the 
oracle to the north of this line. Langada itself contains two inconsiderable 
springs and no traces of ancient remains, but the spring which has the best 
local reputation for quality, and which alone is certain to survive the hottest 
summer, is the spring in the small village of Svina, within half a mile of 
Koutiphari, by the side of which Mr. Forster found his large inscription. 
No other place suits so well the description of Pausanias. Other inscrip- 
tions published by Mr. Forster (Xos. 14, 15, and 16 in the article quoted 
above) were found in the vicinity of this spring ; the beautiful Doric 
capital (Fig. i) was found not a quarter of a mile away at a little spring on 
the hill-side, and fragments of two fine marble pilasters ^ were discovered 
within fifty yards of the place, near the wall of large poros blocks described 
below (pp. 129 f ), which may well have come from the sanctuary itself. The 
open space, near which the houses of Svina cluster, contains two springs, 
the one referred to above, in general use at the present day, and enclosed in 
a modern vaulted well-house, and another, known by the name of ''E^paiKo 
■rry]ydSi, which is no longer used by the inhabitants, although we were 
informed that the water was quite equal to that of its neighbour. This 
spring (cf. Fig. 2) is partially enclosed by walls of good Hellenic masonry, 
and we believe it to have been the sacred spring referred to by 
Pausanias. 

A further story which we desired to investigate was the report, pub- 
lished in the nineteenth volume of Pandora (1868), p. 337, and repeated 
to us verbally, that treasures were hidden in a field of olive trees belonging 
to the widow Strongyleas, a little to the north of the second or older 
well-house, Sj’stematic excavation shewed that there was little to be 


^ Two fragmuni'^ t)f a pilaster were tUscoveietl near the poiO" wall, which ]Movodlu hi together. 
In the church of 1 lagios Johannet., in the \ illage lv»utiphari. part t»fantilher i> U'.ed as a cro-^^•h^)lder. 
This piece retains its capital and i^ives the followini^ measurements . — Si/e of ahacii'^ : heii^hl 37 c., 
width 23 c., depth fioni hack t«> front 2S c. : echinus (diam.h width at tt>p 23c., at hDitoin 20 c., 
heitjht (including anuli) 5’5c. ; height of lemaining shaft 42 c., 9 tlules measuiing 3 c. at lop. 
3‘i c. at bottom. Applied against a maihle slab 7'5 c. thick. The pilaster fuimt> bhghily less than 
half a true column. If these pilasters belonged to the sanctuaiy. tliey would probably form pan of 
the interior architecture, perhaps supporting the loot ab<we a lower line ».>f columns. 
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found in this field/ but between the field and the well-house were sub- 
sequently discovered a marble table top, a fluted shaft that does not fit 
the table, part of a handmill, and an oblong base mortised for a stele, 
objects which probably account for the origin of the tradition. 

The town of Thalamae probably stood on the rising ground which 
slopes up sharply above the open space round the two well-houses, and 
e.xtended below it over a fertile tract now largely planted with gardens. 



l-'iG. I. — Doric C.xpii.u. 


Later occupiers have carefully terraced the whole countryside for purposes 
of cultivation, and in so doing have turned over most of the soil down to 

‘ Wu fouml here a lar_t;e coar-.e lathos, similar tii ihe one with in^-cr. Xo, i6 in ^[r. I'or'.tci's 
jiaiur, prubabl) nf late Korn, in date, omtaininpr the lower I'art of a pouring \cssel. part of a -itone 
handmill of dire-hox shape, the head of an iron pickaxe (afe, c. long), a bronze inn |.S c. long), (lart 
of a l:\zantine lamp, half a stone-hammer of Xeolilhic d.ite, fi.ignieiits of coarse poitery. and a little 
Hellenic black glazed ware. 
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the rock, which is about three or four metres below the surface in the 
deepest places. The process has probably caused the removal of practi- 
cally all small objects such as bronzes and terracottas, and also of most 
stones suitable for building. 

It would seem that this site was inhabited from the earliest times. 
A Neolithic object has been mentioned, and in a trench a little above the 
old well-house we found the upper part of a large Biigelkanne of coarse 
micaceous clay (the handle measuring about 20 c.), of a species and size 
known to be Cretan, which affords evidence both for early habitation and 
for the Cretan influence which seems to be implied in the legend of 
Ino-Pasiphae.^ 

The evidence for Hellenic occupation consists of the fine Doric capital 
(Fig. i), which was found at a small spring on the hillside, and probably 
came from a church of Hagios Strategos near by. which is largel}' built of 
poros blocks ; another similar capital of slightly smaller dimensions, - 
which was built into the wall of the ruined church of Hagios Athanasios, 
between Koutiphari and Svina, the two Doric pilasters mentioned above, 
which would seem from the shape of the echinus to belong to the fourth 
century, while the flat echinus of the capitals is typical of sixth century 
architecture, a certain amount of black glazed pottery, a few coins found 
in the excavation, and the Hellenic masonry of the poros wall and the 
old well-house which are described below. From the Roman period we found 
lamps, a few bronze [lins, and fragments of Samian or Pseudo-.Aretine 
pottery. The e.xisting walls, however, discovered on the slope above the 
well-houses betray by their poor workmanship (of small roughly cut stones 
mortared together) and irregular formation a later origin. W’e should 
probably see in them foundation walls of the mediaeval or Byzantine 
settlement, evidence for which is ampl}- afforded b)- the numerous churches 
of the district, containing many pieces of decorative sculpture and fresco 
work that deserve a detailed study. It seems clear that the presence of the 
e.xcellent springs made the site of Thalamae popular from the earliest 
times, and at the present day it pre.sents a more fertile and prosperous 
appearance than any of the neighbouring villages. 

^ Cf. Wulo, [.akoiii^Jic Ktilli. j‘*p. 246 foil. 

“ 'I'hc larger capital measure'^ : al'acu*', 70 68 c., 9*5 c. in height ; echinus (diani. 1. bS c. at 

itip, 41 c. at bottom, height 8 c. Height of neck 7‘5 c., iliam. 39*5 c. At the bottom is a ring 
41 c in (ham. 2 c. in height. The '•mailer capital nieasuies 2 c. Ic'-" in length and breadth of 
abacus, and the olher measurements \ary in piopoitiun. 
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The old well-h.oiHe. of which a ^kotch-plan and section (Fij^. 2 , arc 
reproduced, affords interesting evidence for the Hellenic period. The 
spring rises in a corner made by two steep rock walls which form the 
north and west sides of the modern well-house. This consists of a vaulted 
building containing two doors for letting down buckets, and a small basin 
between them, o\-er which the water escapes into a channel, and flows out 
through an irregular sunken enclosure between the wall A and the step" 
which lead down into it. The shape of the Hellenic well-house, however, 
which it seems permissible to connect with the sacred spring of Pausanias 



Sec;..., A-B. 

Fig. 2. — Plan of Old Wei.i -H ocbi,. 

must have been triangular, with the spring at the apex and the two walls 
A and 13 ''marked black in the plan) at the sides, covering the faces of the 
rock. It was impossible, with the means at our disposal, to cxcar ate the 
enclosure completely, and hence the thickness of the Hellenic wall 15 is 
uncertain, but as the height and general appearance correspond with A, we 
may conjecture that the thickness is also the same, and that an angle 
projected at the east end similar to that formed by A, the whole thus 
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forming a symmetrical enclosure for the spring. The roof of the modern 
well-house is roughly vaulted, but holes for ceiling beams above the 
Hellenic wall B shew that it was once provided with a better roof There 
is no reason to connect this with the earlier period, but it ma\' have 
belonged to the mediaeval remodelling of which we see traces in the 
cross-hatched structures C, D, and E. C and D are evidenth- foundation 
walls, being built of large roughly dressed blocks. The column E. with 
rude unsymmetrical impost and base, without flutes, and only approxi- 
mately circular, can never have been intended to be visible. W’e ma_\' 
therefore suppose that the ’ground- and water-level were never much lower 
than they are at present, and that these structures supported some mediaeval 
erection built across the mouth of the old spring before the present 
well-house was erected. The Hellenic wall B rests on the rock, and, to 
suit its slope, has its greatest height at the east end, narrowing almost to 
a point at its western extremity. Both A and B have a slightl}’ projecting 
cornice, a course of large blocks e.xtending to a few centimetres below the 
present ground- and water-le\'el, and then smaller courses, which were 
perhaps originall)’ invisible. Towards the spring the water is one metre 
deeper than in the east end of the tank. 

Just above the well-house is the site of the vanished church of Hagios 
Taxiarchos, where Mr. Forster saw his archaic inscription Xo. 14. In 
the site of the church itself nothing was discovered save two recent graves , 
a few objects ^ appeared on a terrace to the south of it, partK’ occupied 
b\- a ruined schoolhouse. 

Fift\' }'ards north-east of the old well-house and just behind the 
newer one, we discovered, at a depth of metro, a single-course wall of 
large squared Hellenic blocks running north-west to south-east for 9-50 
metres, adjoining a wall of more recent construction at the north-west 
extremit)-, which stands above the bank of a small torrent bed. The 
ground is slightly higher to the north, so that the south-eastern halt of the 
wall is at a lower level than the north-western ; one block overlaps, and 
from this a single-course wall e.xtends for 5' 10 metres at a right-angle to 
the south-west. Traces of another cross wall to the north-east we discovered 
5 metres up the slope. The blocks average reox 'Sox '40 metre, and 
rest on a foundation of small stones and fragments of brick. The backs 

' Byzantine loof tile. frat,nnents of a glass va-e. fiagments of Roman lamps, an elliptical 
column probably from thcchurcli, an imjK'iial com, and i»uigh poitei) fiagmcni''. 

Iv 
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of the stones are irregular and the edges worn and damaged. It is clear, 
therefore, that they are not in their original position .At the same time 
it is highly improbable that so many large blocks would have been moved 
far. The same argument applies to the large statue base with the inscrip- 
tion published by Air. Forster. This fact, and the discover}- of the pilaster 
fragments in the s.ame neighbourhood, lend colour to the supposition that 
the sanctuary itself stood not far from this spot. There may be other 
traces unexcavated, and in an\- case the constant search for building 
stone would explain their absence. Between the (jld well-house and the 
pores wall lies the slope where most of the remains of walls were discovered. 
Among these, at a depth of 3 metres, we found an elliptical kiln or oven, 
probabl}- for pottery making. It has rubble walls and a levelled floor lined 
with burnt cla}-, and a raised bank running all round. There are two 
entrances at the ends of the longer axis. Length, 2'/0 m., width, 2-40 m. The 
bank or shelf is 30 c. wide and 45 c. above the floor. At the west end 
of this area, above and behind the well-house, portions of a stone statue 
base were di.scovered with part of an inscription published in the following 
article (cf p. 133). This must have been deliberately broken up for the 
sake of the material, as the remaining pieces are not more than a quarter 
of the whole of the original block, and no sign of the rest was forth- 
coming. 

In conclusion, therefore, the excavations seem to have confirmed the 
theory as to the position of the oracle of Ino-Pasiphae in conformity 
with the evidence of Pausanias. The sanctuary must have been a build- 
ing of some pretensions, if we attribute to it the fine marble capitals and 
pilasters, and the absence of votive offerings or other small remains is 
easily explicable by the nature of the ground As to the advisabilitv of 
future excavation on the site, it is quite possible that further traces of the 
Hellenic settlement are to be discovered by a thorough examination of the 
ground, especially among the gardens on the slope below the well-houses, 
but the general appearance of the countr\- makes it doubtful if the labour 
would be adequately rewarded. 


Guv Dickins. 
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I. 


;'FiL 


2. — IN.SCRIPTIONs. 



Fir, I. 

AANIKIA 

ANEigBKE 

TaiArAAPini 

In the ruined monastery of Panagia Kavallari'. four miles south-west 
of Koutiphari. On a white marble stele supporting the altar in the church. 
Over 78 c. long by 23 c. broad and 13 c. wide. Letters 1-50 c. to 2-0 c. 
The stele is partly buried in the earth, so its total length is unknown, as it 
was impossible to dig in the church. 

The monastery stands on the steep slope of Idagios Xikos abo\'e a 
hollow in the mountains, where there are vinej-ards, just below it is a 
copious spring. The road to G)-theion crosses the opposite slope. 
I found no other traces of Hellenic occupation, but the spot would be 
eminently suitable for a sanctuary site. 

XaviKia. I have received the following note from Mr. Tod: 


K 2 
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' Feminine names in -I’lKia from masculines in seem to be conhncLl to 
Laconia, Xo examples in Pape-Benseler, Bechtel-Fick, or Bechtel’s more 
recent work ' AttiscJioi Fraiieiinaineii] : but for Laconia ct. UpoToviKta 
Ath. Alitth. ii. 371, Xo. 171, and \JY\paToviKLa or \ST]parovLKla G.P./. 4466. 
It is interesting to notice that the masculine names in are 

also peculiar to Laconia, e.£-. Aa/j.ovi'Ktjf C.I.G. 1246, 11 . i. 2., MTS' H- 3 - 4 ' 
'^aWivUp^ G.D.I. 4444 1 . 15 I'Sparta Cat. 207), YiXpviK.-)]^ G.D.I. 4457, 1 . 4 
(Sparta Cat. 214), UoXovikt)'^ G.D.I. 4446, 1 . 20 (Sparta Cat. 206). The 
name appears in its Attic form Aecoin'Ki] in I.G. ii. Suppl. 1401^^ Xavifcrj 
was the name of the nurse of Alexander the Great cf. Arr. Ami 4. 9, 3, 
Ael. V. h. 12. 26, Ath. 4. 129;. The scholiast to Plat. A/r. i. 121 D mentions 
it as the name of a Laconian nurse (\avcK>j should be altered to XaviKyj, or 
should we read XaviKia?). In the [passage the scholium does not 'eem to 
make sense, and there may be confusion with the nurse of Ale.xander, in 
which case the two Lanikes w<.Hdd be identical.’ 

’A 7 A. a TT Go. On the \ arious forms of the name 'XaKXyjvioy; cf. 
Preller- Robert i.- 514. ' Hesv’chius gives ’ XyXaoTD]!; as a Laconian x'ariant. 
Lycophron (Cussamh-a 1054; ,s[jeaks of the god as "HTTm?, the original form 
according to Tsetses. Judging from a fragment of Isyllus^ Cavvadias 
Fondles d' Epidanre, i. 7. 50 f. ), the derivation is from Al'yXp, and 
U'ilamow itz-Mf)ellendorff Isylliis -eon Epidauros, p 91 foil.', in C(jmmenting 
on thi^ passage, connects XVfKp and );7rio?. His conjecture wcruld -.cem 
to be confirmed b\' this inscription. 

For purposes of rlating - the letters may be compared with G.D.I. 4416 
■'Six'irta Cat. 440 , \vhich is attributed to about the \-ear 400. In it we find 
the same ABRiN, but it is dccidcdk' earlier, fur there : — 

1. 1 he Ionic m does not yet appear : 0 = 0, w- 

2. The Ionic rj doe'> not \ et appear : B = h. 

3. The three horizontal bars of the E are equal. 

It should probabl}- be placed about the middle of the f nirth centur\', 
-■ince Laconia would lag behind Attica, and the countr\' behind the 
capital in adopting new letters. .\ sanctuar}-, too, is trarlitionally con- 
servatixx-. For the appearance of <g) in a late inscription cf. Sparta 
(Alt. Xo, 502. 


' ETTta'ATjtrtP oe viv .\i~y\as uarpos ' A<TK\aT^i'ov o.’t'oua^e ’ AttoWwi' . 

"I'd lliH Holy, nil ihc 'laiHic; nf llic in-scripliGn. I .iin iniKhr«_<{ l i \Ir. T'kI. 
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mAt 

THCK 

ctAc 

ApiAn” 

TOYnF 

B€COC 


On a statue base 69 c. wide at tlie bottom 5 5.2 c. at the shaft. Thickness 
44 c. Height of surviving fragment 70'5 c. Letters 2'5 c. to 3’5 c. The 
material of the block is a coarse limestone. 



The base was found in several fragments between 
the old well-house and the field of the olive trees. 
The remaining pieces must have been removed after 
the block had been deliberately broken up. 

L. 2. The ne.xt letter began with a curve, (jJ, 
O, C, or e. 

L. 5. Enough is left to show that the next 
letter was probably T. avhpidvTa or dvSpidvTO^ is a 
probable restoration. 

L. 7. Trpeo-J/betB?. The following letter here is 
probably T. 

'l ire letters are evidently of imperial date. 

3- 3-} TIMOKPATHZ 

Stele of rosso antico from the house ofHavayioorp'i 
Mi^aXiuKo^; in Svina. Length 51 c. Breadth 24 c 
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Letters rS c. The letters are irregular and the surface beneath shows 
marks of erasure. The inscription probably dates from the Roman 
period. 

4- (Fig. 4.) 




Fi,-., 4, 

K AAAENHXKIPE 
ETEillh 

Stele of rosso antico from the doorstep of the house of 

Vevv^^^laTa<; or twretpea^; in Koutiphari with the original inscription erased 
Letters 2-5 c, to 3-5 c. 
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L. I. Ka(u)/u.ei'T? is probably a depreciative early Christian name ; 
cf. Ramsay Cit. and Bish. of Phrygia, i. 2, 493, for other examples. 

L. 2. W^hether the fourth letter belongs to ETEI, which is frequently 
misspelt ETE, or is part of the number of years which follows is uncertain. 
The inscription must date from the early Christian period. 

5. (Partly published B.S.A. x. p. 173, Xo. 17.) (Fig. 5 -) 



Stele of rosso antico with gable form and acroteriaFornaments similar 
to Xos. 3 and 4 over the door of the church of EvayyeXLarpia, Koutiphari, 
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41 c, b}- 38 c. Letters i‘3 c. to i’6 c. After 0 eo are signs of an earlier 
inscription under the whole horizontal bar of the cross 

- 6 ea and - 9 eo, which must be part of the name of another deceased 
person, are letters of Roman or early Christian date ; the rest is a common 
form of late B}-zantine inscription for the erection of churches. The small 
circle after Xvyova-Tov is probably decorative, i may be the day of the 
month, or the initial of the name of the founder IlaTrayiai’dKr)<;. 

These last three inscriptions form an interesting group as they are all 
on stelai of rosso antico, of similar size and appearance, and probably 
of approximately the same date. In each case the original inscription has 
been erased, and a later one substituted, but in Xo. 5 we get part of an older 
inscription surviving Whether this is itself the original inscription, or 
carved over an earlier Greek one, is uncertain, but it is possible at any rate 
to suggest that the three stelai are of Greek date, a fact which gi\'es 
additional evidence of the Hellenic occupation of the site. 

6. 4)YriMoN 

On an undressed boulder in the road above the excavations leading 
from Xomitse to Somatiana. Letters 4 c. to 9 c. 

^vyiiMov occurs in the eighty-first line of the Andania inscription from 
Messenia in the sense of a sanctuary or asjdum ; cf Dittenberger, Syl/oge, 
Xo. 653! vol. ii., p. 4 ^ 9 - <f)vy(fMoi> elfiev Tol<i SovXoi';. 

The rock is too large to have been brought from a great distance, and 
we ma\- therefore conjecture that the upper boundary of the re/mevo^; was in 
this neighbourhood. 


Guy Dickix’s. 



LACONIA. 

IV,— THE ’Epical OX THE X.E. FRONTIER. 


’Avareivei Sk virep ra? Kcap-at opO'; Tlupvcoi'. Kal XaKehaip.ovi(i)v eV’ 
<tvTov Trpo? ’Apyeiov^ opoi Kal Teyedra^ elaiv earijKaai Se eVi roi? opoi<; 
'Ep/j,al \ldov, Kal rov ^cop/oi' to oro/ad eariv dir’ avToiv. — PaL'>, II. 38. 7. 

An excavation of the three mounds of stones and eartli at tire 
spot called ’o-tou? ^ovepei'ov<; between Hagios Petros and Arachova, under- 
taken b\- me last July, showed that these mounds were formed in ancient 
times, and made it high!)- probable, if not certain, that they are the 'Ep/uat 
mentioned by i’ausanias as marking the boundaries between Laconian 
territory and that of Argos and Tegea. The most important find is a slab 
of common schist, mutilated on the left hand side, and bearing in large 
characters the inscription \/^p©AOJ fh'ig. i ). Although I have not 
been able to find a name ending with preciseh' these letters, it is certainly 
a man's name in the nominative, and the slab must be explained as a 
tombstone. There were also found a small piece of an archaic gorgoiitio)i 
of terracotta, a small vase without its neck resembling the spherical 
Corinthian aryballoi, and some insignificant fragments of small 
vases, covered with glaze-paint, and of roof-tiles. The hope that 
tombs dating, as the inscription suggested, from the pre-Persian period 
might be discovered, was not fulfilled. Inside the mounds nothing was 
found that could throw light on the original construction of these tombs, 
except in one of them a poorly built wall of common unworked stones, 
about 6 m. long. No bones were noticed and only a small quantit}- of 
charcoal. 
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Xevertheless it seems highly probable that we have to do with tombs 
resembling that found at Pikram}’gdalia near Chrysapha, from which came 
the famous stele and the stone inscribed 'Ep/tiaz/o?. A heap of unworked 
stones, large and small, with an admixture of earth and fragments of vases 
and tiles — such was the tomb of Pikramygdalia. The inscription from 
’aroiK; ^ovefj.evov<; can hardly be explained on any other supposition. If it 
be granted that the three mounds were tombs, it is easy to suppose that on 
them there stood herm-pillars, probably in the form of unworked slabs set 
upright on the cairns, so that from these herm-pillars the place got its name 
of 'Ep/tifli when the existence of the tombs was forgotten. 

A full discussion of the question must be postponed until after next 
summer, both because certain details of the discovery require further eluci- 
dation on the spot, and — what is more important — because there is a 
fourth mound hitherto unnoticed, lying about 300 metres west of the others 
and exactly resembling them, which still awaits excavation. When I 
return to the subject I shall think mj'self fortunate if I may avail myself 
once more of the hospitality of the British School Annual. 

K. Romaics. 



Fki. r. — Inscribed Slab from Vtols iov ^ ixivovs . 



LACONIA. 

V.— FRANKISH SCL’LPTL'RES AT PARORI AND GERAKI. 


Since remains, especially of an artistic nature, that can be definitely 
assigned to the Frankish period,^ are rare in Greece, the following monuments 
are of some interest. 

The warrior relief 'Fig. i) is walled up in the house of loannes 
Sikiotes in the hamlet of Parori, at the foot of Taygetus about half an hour 
south of Mistra. It is of local bluish marble, and measures '85 x '53 ni- > 
the height of the relief is '02 m. It shews a warrior en face, though his legs 
are represented in profile to the right ; the hair does not seem to be 
indicated, nor is there any trace of a helmet ; the eyes are roughly oval in 
shape and the pupils are indicated by dots ; the ears are big. the nose is 
snub, and the mouth is rendered by a line that curves downwards at the 
corners; the neck is long, the body has no indication of detail e.xcept the 
nipples, the chest is narrow and the hips are rather wide ; the legs and 
feet are very small. The warrior is clad in a long cloak fastened round his 
neck and hanging down the back ; round the waist is a loin cloth, and 
also a belt, and there is apparentl)- no other indication of clothing ; the 
folds of the cloak are merely rendered by curved incised lines ; there are 
shoes on the feet. In his right hand he holds a small oval shield, and in 
his left a short sword. In c.xccution the relief is childish, the surface is 
very flat, and all detail is rendered by inci.sed lines ; the sharp square 
edges of the planes point to a very unskilled artist, as does also the 

^ I wish lo exprt;>> niy hearty thanks to Mr. \V, Miller lor the historical references adtleil to 
thib paper. 
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primitive expetlient of rendering in profile the legs of a figure cii face to 
avoid foreshortening. The peculiarities of the costume shewn in the relief, 
the long cloak, and the shape of the shield seem to stamp it at once as 
Franki.'h. It is probably the work of some Frank whose hand was 
more used to the sword than the chisel. Thus can be explained the small 
size of the shield, and the error which jjlaces the sword in the left hand. 



III.. I. — Kiaihi- .VI I'.vRORi. 


In its general style this relief, especially a.s regards the head, resembles 
a gargo}de of unknown provenance now in the Sparta Museum.^ This 
represents a couchant lion or some other similar animal ; the mouth is 
open and shew's a fine row of jagged teeth. All detail is rendered by 
simple incised lines, and the edges are hard and sharp. 

At Ger.iki, in the h'rankish citadel, which is an hour distant from the 

^ SciiCi Cat. 
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village and the Greek site and perched on a steep waterless hill, are the 
remains of several churches all more or less ruined. This Kastro is a 
purely Frankish foundation and was one of the original baronies ; the site 
was unoccupied till Guy de Xivelctd the first baron, made it his seat some 
time after 1209. The castle stands on a steep hill rising at the toot of 
Parnon on the west, and was of great importance as protecting the CLUintry 
from the Tsakonian mountaineers and the Byzantine garrison of 
Alonemvasia. 



I’liL 2 . — (iICKVKl Ka-'I’K*': t)!' Zc*.*o5()\;os 


Just below the castle proper on the west sitle of the hill are the 
remains of houses ami -several churches. One of thc'-e churches 7 .ooodu\a<; 

has a pointed arch to its west door, and the moulding of bluish 
local marble is decorated with a rather rudely cut geometrical [i.iltem 

‘ Finlay, History i'f iv. jp 1S5 The (fp. sj. iou 

mcniii'ii'. Me (licratli) pai la (.'lUiMnic' a-'^ixcii lo Ma\ NuaFi. anti aFo ^a\ -s ihai Fan I. 
\i\clci l)Uili Me (liracln «jui c'l a la (Miaounic.* The Italian C'V/.h? -z Ji Mortd >'a\ • Mi>ci (ii\,t 
(Ic MuiIlI— tahiic*') un ca-'lelln ilcil" ticiachii: Ih'pt, C':' i. n: ::<.s p. 42S. > I. 

1 '- 43 '"^- 
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(Fig. 2 .^ Above the door is a niche to contain a sacred picture, at the 
bottom of which there is on either side a cat's head, also in bluish marble, 
somewhat similar to the lion in the Sparta Museum. Walled in either 



.side of the door are pieces of carving in a peculiar kind of poros, shewing 
interlaced scroll patterns. Farther on the left is .seen a cro.ss in high relief 

^ The un the wall late, Mnce a narthex wa'^ adde I tn the cluiixli in l>)zantinc 

linie-''. A narthex \\a^ added to each «>f the other three Franki->h chuichc-', thu Iwu nicntiuiicd 
hcli'W, and one in an isolated outwork on the "oulhern peak of the hill. 
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cut on a marble slab. All this ornament is very square and sharp, and 
rendered simply by somewhat clumsy incised work. 

Similar ornament and a similar cat’s head are to be seen on the frame of 
a shrine in the church ''Ayia HapaaKevi^ lower down the hill (Fig. 3). This 
frame is built into the north wall of the church just outside the screen 
On its base are four incised circles, two containing rude quadrupeds 
and two birds : the pointed arch is decorated with a pattern of 
triangles ; in the spandrels on either side is a rather square-shaped cat's 
head ; that on the left is unfortunately nearly destroyed, but that on the 
right shews the same stjde and t3-pe as those over the door of the church 
Za)o8d%o9 Ilrjyp. Above the frame are some blocks of poros — the frame 
itself is of local bluish marble — decorated with scroll patterns and animals. 
The decoration noted in these two churches is similar in stjde to the Parori 
relief ; all that is in the round or in high relief has sharp square edges, 
is weak in execution, and shews no freedom of line in its rendering. The 
desired effect has been produced bj’ the simplest and most mechanical 
means ; all details and all ornaments are rendered b\' plain incisions, a ver\- 
primitive method, and the designs shew no firmness of line whatsoever. 

In marked contrast to these stands the shrine frame in the church of 
St. George within the castle proper at Geraki.i This church was obviousl\- 
the castle chapel, and as such the chapel of the baronial family. Over its 
original door is a shield, shewing a chequer pattern, probabl)’ the arms of 
de Xivelet. In the north aisle of the church, and just outside the screen 
is a remarkable shrine frame (Fig. 4;. In the peak of the gable — 
unfortunately not visible in the photograph — is a shield similar to that 
over the door but crossed b\' a bar sinister. The illustration gives a 
sufficiently good picture of this wonderful monument, so it will onl\- 
be necessaiy to comment on a few details c)f its ornament. The frame is 
built throughout of coarse local bluish marble, and is hollow, that is to sa\-, 
there is open space behind all its ornamentation. It clcarlv was put in 
after the church was built. The curious gaps between the slabs at the 
sides are a peculiar form of decoration. The fieur de lys to the right of the 

' The original chnrch did not h.rve .i n.arthex. but consisted only of ,i n.ite, t«o aisles, and the 
triple apse. The n.irthex w.ts .added later in the I’.yz.antme perioil : this is proved by the amts ovei 
the door leading from the narthex to the nave. Tlie south aisle h.ts been reconstmcteil in 
comp.iratitely modern times: this accounts for its being suppoited by a brick pier and ncit bv .i 
column. The scieeu befoie the apse w.is originally of the western tape, and made of marble, open 
above and panelled below. The upper ]Kiit was filled m biter. 
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arch suggests a Frankish origin, while the crescent and stars on the other 
side rather indicate some Saracenic element. The crosses however below 
on either side mark the work as obviously Christian. On the other hand 
the clustered pillars and the delicate bands of interlaced tracery in open- 



I'lr,. 4. — Cr.rvKi K.\.,]kii: Siiri.m. i\ Si. ( n.i 


work nnind the arch and in the gable seem clearly .Saracenic. At all events, 
in .-'t}de and execution this frame is as perfect and beautiful as that in 
' Xyia llapacr/cevij is rude and primitive. The same people cannot have 
carved both monuments. 

Perhaps the workman who carved scroll patterns on either side of the 
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duor of the church of the ZwoSo^oi ’Fig. 2) was tr\-ing to imitate 

the design of thi.s openwork tracery. The frame of St. George then 
cannot be Frankish, if we decide, as is most probable, that the sculptures 
pre\iou.sl}' described are Frankish. Xor indeed can it be B}'zantine, 
being utterly unlike any Byzantine work hitherto known. It must then be 
assumed that this work is Saracenic. This view is on the whole probable : 
we know that Saracenic and Turkish mercenaries were hired by William 
de \'illehardouin, and that they actually settled in two places in the 
Peloponnesus, 'arov Tiovi'dp/ 3 t) and PeTrai'.'- We may then decide 

that this superb frame, which for beauty of design, style, and execution 
cannot be surpassed by any similar monument in Greece, is the work 
of some Saracen artists done for their Frankish masters. We may 
assign these Frankish sculptures and the frame of St. George to the time 
between 1 209 and 1 269. 

In 1209 the Franks under de Champlitte conquered the Peloponnese, 
and the baron\' of Geraki was founded. The sculpture at Geraki j)robably 
dates from not long after that year. The Parori relief may rea.sonabl)- be 
later, if it came from Mistra, since that castle was not built till after the 
capture of Monem\-asia about 1 249.- There is also a fixed date after 
which Frankish work is not likely to have been made in Laconia In 1259 
William de \'illehardouin was taken prisoner at the disastrous battle of 
Pelagonia.'^ Three years later to regain his freedom he ceded to the 
Emperor Alichael VIII. the fortresses of Mistra, Maina, and Monemvasia, 
and the castle of Geraki.-* Therefore it is not probable that any of this 
sculpture is later than 1262 

I know of no work in Greece similar to these sculptures, but remains 
of the P'rankish period are little known, nor have I been able to find an\- 
analogies outside Greece. My excuse for offering the above remarks on 
these interesting monuments is my desire to render them more accessible to 
those competent to discuss them. 

Alan J. B. Wace. 

' Xpoi'iKoi' Tov yiopfus, 1 . 573^. The only diUiculty i'> that they dul not tiucr In'. ''C imcl nil 
1265 HowcAcr lie ^’lllcharllovl!n wd'. in C'\pius in 1240, and may have cnlnted ^aiacciw then. 
There no lea'^on to .'.uppo'.e thcie rould be no Saiaceii'. in the I'elopunnc'.e befoie I2()v It is 
just po-s-sible that Xeiio I Acciajuoli, who was Ilaron of Nuclei as well as Duke of Athens, and 
fathei-in-law uf Theojoic I Talaeolo^Us t>f Mistia, may ha\e been allowed to elect a nionunient at 
A'lciaki. The Acciajuoli, like most paixenu-', weie doubtless anxious to cumwet then Kal baionv of 
Nuelet wiih the older baion\ of fn^iaki. 

- Finlay, op. <.it. iv. p. 197. ^ Id. p. 201. * I'aclumeru-i i. SS. 
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January, 1904, during the excavation of a cellar in the house of E. 
Bosnopoulos, situated to the south of the Military Hospital and not far 
from the Asclepieion, whence it is likely that it was brought. In accordance 
with the Greek law of antiquities it was deposited in the Museum and has 
now been set up in the Hall of Votive Reliefs. 

It consists of a tall marble stele, 2'39 metres high, broken into two 
pieces and incomplete at the bottom. The height of the lower part or 
shaft of the stele is r86 m., that of the capital '56 m., the width of the 



I'll',. 2 . — The Cai ital, --iinwiNi. noi.r.^ roR nir, AirACHMr.xT or hie sa.nihl 

(aboul I : S), 

capital '3 i m. Up the face of the shaft there crawls a large snake, carved in 
relief, the head of which reaches to the point where the shaft broadens 
into the capital. The length of the snake is m. ; part of its tail is 
missing. It is worked with remarkable vigour and its whole movement 
is thoroughly natural. In details, however, the treatment is careless and 
superficial. It may date from the beginning of the third century before 
our era. 


L 2 
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Above the snake is the inscription ZIAHN ANE 0 HKE, the first nine 
letters on the face, and the three last on the right-hand edge The stele 
appears to have been set up against a wall, or parth- sunk in a wall, 
because the back and the sides behind the line to which the three letters 
just mentioned extend have been left rough. The more carefull}- worked 
strip on the sides has a breadth of '035 m. 

On the upper part of the stele, and occupying most of its surface, was 
affixed by means of two nails a small slab in the form of a sandal. The 
full height of the sandal is 0'5 i m., greatest width 0'22 m,, narrowest part 
O' 1 45 m. On the face of this slab is the figure of a bearded man in low 
relief seen in profile to the right. He has a long beard and hair tied with 
a taenia. He wears a long and closel)- folded hhnation. which leaves the 
whole of his right arm and shoulder and part of his chest uncovered. His 
weight rests on the left leg, the right being bent at the knee so as to raise 
the heel. In his left hand he probably held a staff, as may be inferred 
both from the position of the arm and from traces of colour still visible at 
the time of the discovery. The right hand is raised in reverent supplication 
before the god in whose precinct the offering was dedicated. 

Besides the carving of a human figure the surface of this marble shoe 
exhibits five sinkings of different and irregular shapes. The uppermost is 
bow-shaped, measuring '20 m. round the arc and -14 m. across the chord. 
That to the left is conical, '105 m. long and from -005 m. to -002 m. broad. 
The lower one is rectangular, -04 m. by -oi m. Of the two on the right, the 
upper is likewi.ie conical, -06 m. high and '025 m. broad, the lower one 
measuring '03 m. b}' '023 m. 

Curious as is the whole find, these sinkings from the first appeared 
its most curious feature. A study of them has convinced me that they 
rejjresent in the only [)os.sible way the openings in the sandal in which its 
-straps were fastened. .Anyone who will e.xamine the sandals represented 
on ancient works of art, and particularly those on the bronze feet from 
■Antikythera. will .see that the openings for the attachment of the straps to 
the sole correspond e.xactly to the cavities on our slab. 

.An opinion which has been exirressed that these cavities were used 
for the attachment of votive offerings need hardly be discussed seriousK'. 
since in any case they are too shallow to have served such a purpose. 

This votive stele comes no doubt from the precinct of .Asclepius, the 
so-called ‘ .Asclepieion in the City.’ It wa-^ found in a disturbed deposit of 
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earth and other materials which had been brought from a distance' It 
firmed part then of the host of votive offerings adorning that sanctuar_\’, 
which despite the late date of its foundation '420 B.C.^ soon became one of 
the most famous Asclcpieia in Greece. 

b'otive offerings in sanctuaries, especially those dedicated to tlw- 
di\inities of healing, varied widely both in form and spirit. Some '.vere 
offered not in return for the cure of disease, but, so to speak, prolepticalho 
in order to induce the god to avert all disease from the dedicator : for thi- 
reason a sacrifice was offered to the god, and tiie sacrifice followed b}' the 
rledication of a relief commemorating it. In other cases the cured tC'tifiedl 
their gratitude by a luman to the healing god : such is the hymn found in 
the Athenian Asclepieion engraved on a great bhick of Hs'inettian marble, 
which is composed as strophe, antistrophe, and epode, and includes prai'C, 
pra\’er, and thanksgiving: this was set u[i by Diophantus the Sphettiaci 
wlio was cured of acute gout In the same way were set up statues, either 
of the cured or of the ph\'sician who had healed them, like that of 
I’olycritus of INIende which stands in tlic cit\' Asclepieion. (dthers ag.tin 
set up reliefs representing the patient in tl\e process, or at the moment, c'f 
cure. Besides these, the dedication of parts of the body cured, eyes, ears, 
tongues, hands, feet, hearts, etc., is of ver_\' frequent occurrence. 

Our dedication w;is seen from the first to be connected with the cure 
of feet. The marble sandal was first inter[ireted as the sole of a foot, and 
it was thought that the healing of dise<i.sed feet had prompted tf.e 
dedication of the grateful patient. The relief was thus considered as a slight 
variation from the votive feet which have been found on various sites,' and 
was especially compared with a relief, discovered in the course of the 
Enneacrounos e.xcavations of the German Institute ; this shows a man 
holding in both hands a dispn'portionatcK' large leg, which he offers to the 
god. But if the relief we are discussing has any analog}' with this, whv 
should not Silon dedicate a relief showing the healed foot itself? and wh\' 
should the artist wish to break away from the custom, consecrated b\' long 

I have I'ecii int'irmcil liy a pEiAnn who live-' near the ^cenc «» the ih-scoveiv and ha-s a tuM 
for antupiuie'', (hat thcie must ha\o l»een a healing spring «le<licatcd to some godtU'-" in tin' 
([uarter, Miu'e ceitain sculpture^ ainl votive titterings ami other remaiiK weie found there maiA 
}ear‘=; ago. Hut the spot which lie sh«»\\e(l me i" ahmist as fat off i's the Asclepieion fio'ii ihv 
hou'e ot HosnopDulo' wlieie the lelie. was di''Co\eied. 

- As for example a maihlc base with the t\pe of two feet found in l)elo', and the nuiuer< t' 
feet found in many of the sancliiaiies of Asia Minor ami Lesbos, 
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tradition and almost inviolable, according to which the patient, wishing to 
make his offering explain his complaint, dedicated a representation in 
relief of the part of the body affected ? 

Conze, speaking of the various votive feet found in the sanctuaries of 
Asia Minor and especially Lesbos, demonstrates that most of them were 
not dedicated as thank-offerings for the cure of feet, but rather as 
memorials of the journey of pilgrims who had visited the shrine. Though 
in regard to some ^ at least of the dedications mentioned by Conze we 
venture to doubt the opinion he expresses, in the case of our own relief we 
might argue with some plausibility that Silon set it up as a memorial of 
his journey (possibly a long one) and visit to the Asclepieion, and that he 
represented himself on the sandal because he was permitted to enter the 
sanctuary. 

I venture, however, to submit the following hypothesis on the subject 
of this curious discovery. That Christianity borrowed much, especially in 
ritual and art, from ancient Hellenism is so well known that I will spare 
the reader a discussion of the point. The Christian Greek churches which 
possess miracle-working pictures are full of dedications of all sorts, chiefly 
in silver, including representations of feet, hands, eyes, etc. In one case I 
saw a shoe, about which I was informed that the dedicator, attacked and 
bitten in the foot by a snake, was saved by the shoe he wore. May it not 
be that our dedication was called forth by similar circumstances? Such a 
theory is both probable in itself and entirely in keeping with what we have 
said as to the occasions which prompted dedications in the ancient 
shrines. 

G. P. Byz.lntinos. 

^ As for example, a tablet di>covere<i m Phrygia with the type of two feet and the following 
inscription below ; — 

*Apr4^iBi 'Ava€iTi Kai MtjW 
Tiduov McAtiVt; virtp ryjs dKoKKrjp'ias 
Twy troSiy dv4<rTi}<T^. 



NOTE ON THE LION-GROUP FROM CYZICUS. 


Three years ago I published {D.S.A. viii. 192, FI. IV. 2) a fragmentary 
relief from Cyzicus representing two lions back to back, standing over two 
bulls, the whole forming a symmetrical ‘ heraldic ’ composition. While 
attempting to connect the group with the worship of Cybele Adrasteia, I 
overlooked at the time an article of Mr. Crowfoot’s^ having a considerable 
bearing on the subject, and perhaps contributing to the solution of a ques- 
tion still untouched, via. the application of the obviously decorative 
sculpture. 

Mr. Crowfoot taking as his text the lu> /luKuipa ravpoKTovoov Xeovroyv 
ecpeSpe of Sophocles - proceeds to interpret the epithet as reminiscent of a 
statue of the Great Mother decorated like the Sabouroff relief^ with a 
frieze of lions and bulls along the base of the throne. 

The Cyzicene lion-group may well have occupied a similar position : 
its scheme, unlike that of the majority of these symmetrical compositions, is 
not pedimental ; any restoration must culminate in the two top corners formed 
by the lions’ heads. This shape is perfectly suitable for the front of a throne, 
the centre of interest being the goddess herself in the space left between 
the lions. The treatment of the ends as projections in the round is thus 
explicable without assuming that the rest of the block was worked on both 
sides. 

There remains the question as to how the goddess herself is to be 
restored. Not only the seated, but the standing type must be considered, 

’ /.//..S'. 1900. IlSff. ■- P/n 7 . 4 CX). 

“ Vol. ii. PI CXXW'I In view of the cnnnection estalili^hed by thi-. relief, it m.ty bo regarded 
.t» more than a coincidence that Dr. Wicg.tnd found in the same churchyard (nearBrusa) a dedication 
to Xemesis and a lion ami bull relief {Af/i. Mitth. 1904, p. 31 1). 
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since the throne does not necessarily postulate a seated [^odde'-s, anti since 
the neighbouring cuitus-image of DincK’inene was in all probabilit}', as 
Amelung has shewnd a standing figure. Moreover a seated griilde-s niight 
be dwarfed by the lions rising high on either side of her. Though we 
have no exact parallel for the type thus suggested, it combines the peculi- 
arities of several e.xistent monuments : we find : — 

1 ) The goddess standing supported on two lions (bmime mirror 
handle, BC.H. x.xii. Tl. III.' : 

2 The gotldess standing between two lions facing outwards one 
variety of the TToivla BijpSii' type): 

'3 The goddess enthroned with lions and bulls on the base of the 
throne ' .Sabouroff relief ) : 

sij that the restoration seems tc> me not improbable. 

I may here add to my note on the Im[ierial coins of C\’zicus bearing 
the lion and bull group - the suggestion that the group there represented 
was the one afterwards set up in the Bucolcon harbour of Con.stantinople.-* 
The type is one which rarely occurs on Imperial coins, and the cited 
pieces dating from Gallienus .shew that the group existed down to the 
middle of the third century: we know further that Constantine removed at 
least one statue from Crv.icus.-* 

F. \V. H.tsLUCK 

^ A''’'/'. Mmh. I So; S. 

- Iniliid)f. A'UiJids M.nizr/i. i. 26. 15-17 16. 17 j. 

■ MilhuL^cn, ITuGs dt Cc-H'lantinoplB, pp. 271 ft'. ; jahre^'h. d. Oc^t. A/.h, hiA. v. 72. it U‘ 27. 

The Dintlymenc cultU's-inuige meiiliuncfl above. 
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A dedication on the west side, by the doorway, states that it was 
built in 1903 by Georgios Papametroii of Liatani, a village close to the 
ancient Tanagra. This, however, was only the rebuilding of an ancient 
Byzantine chapel that had fallen into decay ; and the engraved blocks 
that can now be seen built into the walls were found at the time in 
the ruins on the spot 4 Other architectural fragments still lie on the- 
ground outside, and some stand in the chapel itself as tables for candles 
and votive offerings. I do not propose to give here any description 
of these various mouldings, column bases, and column capitals, most 
of them certainly Byzantine, some perhaps late Classical.- In the 
present paper I shall only publish the Inscription built into the west corner 
of the south side of the chapel.^ It runs thus : 



Fig. 2. — Pl.AN OF THE BLOCK BE.ARl.NG THE I.VSCRIl’lTON.^ 


The T happily puts out of the question that the word should be com- 
pleted as Apollonidas or Apollonios, names which are both found in the 
Tanagra district.® We have here without doubt a dedication to Apollo. 
The space left between the T and the truncated N is exactly right for 
t[ov va 6 ]v, too short for t[6v crjj/eoJi’ or T[r]i' 6 vpa\v. The remains of 

^ So Mr. Papamclrou's sun informed me *)n the day I fir'll saw ii, April 24, 1905. His father 
has since made the same statement to Mr. R. C. Bu'>an<juet. 

- A grant from the Craven Tund of the Univer'-itv of Oxfortl will make it possible for 
excavations to be carried out on the site during the spring of 1906 by ^^r. A. C. Brown and other 
members of the British School at Athens, an<l plan and details may be reserved for the examination 
which will then be made of the whole neighbourhocMi. I must express my gratitude to Mr. J. L. 
Myres for the sugge-rlion to which this grant is due. I am mjself unfortunately unable to visit 
Greece again this spring. 

3 The accompanying photograph and draw'ing are due to the kindness of Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, 
Director of the Briti^i School at Athens. 

* Scale, I : 10, Letters '06 ni. high. Last stroke of X, '045 to ‘05 high. 

® I.G.S. {=/.G. vii.) 791 and 794. 
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the first N ^^the cross stroke which bars out an I is clearer on the spot 
than in the photograph) suggest a verb, [(ivedriKa\v or more probably 
[iTToiriaa]v^ or the corresponding form in the singular. 

Mr. R. C. Bosanquet points out that the mouldings on the lower 
edge of the stone suggest that it may have been a lintel over the doorway 
into a Temple or Enclosure. If the moulding on the right was returned 
downwards, as indicated in the dotted lines of his drawing, the stone 
must originally have been longer on the right, or else the bearing 
would be insufficient. If so, however, the absent end was probably 
uninscribed, as there is no trace of lettering on the well-preserved 
surface that follows the last N. On the left the stone has certainly 
been recut recently, and was probably at least half as long again. The 
name of the founder or founders would be cut on the stone immediately 
above ours. The date of the Inscription, so far as we can judge 
from the lettering, is probably the fourth century B.C. but possibly a little 
later.- 

To what Temple of Apollo then does our inscription belong? Our 
choice is, in the circumstances, limited to two: the Temple at Tanagra, 
in which, according to Pausanias, Apollo was associated with Leto and 
Artemis,® and the famous Temple of Delium. Tanagra was such a 
rich stone quarry for the whole neighbourhood * that we cannot 

^ So I.G.A. 509 (Roberts, i. no) KA.«o[jueV]rjy « 7 rot 7 ;<rf Twir[eX(\)]c*jri, on the steps of the 
Temple of Apollo at Syracuse. 

- So Mr. Bosanquet, and also Professor Ernest (lardner, who has kindly examined the 
photographs and drawing for me. He notices in particular the N and rather small O. 

* Pans. ix. 22. I. Nothing further seems to bo known about this Temple. B.C.H. 1878, 
p. 339. There are inscriptions found at Tanagra relating to Artemis, e.g. I.G.S. { — I.G. vii.) 555. 
’AprafiiSi KlXeiBv'iT] and 546 'Aprdui^os. There was, ho\ve\er. a celebrated shrine of Artemis in 
the Tanagraean territory, at Aulis. Thus /d. 563 honours a woman Upanvffaaav 
AuXiSci'a and the representations of Artemis on Imperial Coins of Tanagra {/.//.S. viii. p. 9) 
clearly refer to that Tempk. On the rim of a \ 4 & 7 )s found at Tanagra we read Atfxodfpfs lapov 
AttoXovos KapvKeFio, which Mi. Kouronioies in ’E<^. ’Apx- 1900, p. 107 suggests may refer to a cult 
of Apollo at Tanagra. He compares *E<^. 'Apx- 1896, p. 24;^ = B.C.//. 1896, pp. 242-3. 

A comparison of Pausanias" two short ‘notebook* statements in different chapters (22. i and 
20. i) as to the conjunction of Artemis and Leto with Apollo ‘at Tanagra,' and their worship ‘at 
Delium in the territory at Tanagra ' gives an uneasy feeling that there may possibly here be a 
doublet. Curiously enough Imhoof-KIiimer and P. Gardner in their Numismatic Commentary on 
Pausanias {/.J/.S. viii. p. n), when discussing the archaic figure of Apollo that appears on an 
Imperial Coin of Tanagra and arguing that it may be a copy of the statue at Delium, quote, 
not ix. 20. I, but i\. 22. i. Is that a slip, or a tacit anticipation of the suggestion here 
thrown out ? 

Stones were taken from Tanagra as Hr as the modern Oropo. Sec Milchhoeffer in Curtins 
and Kaupert's Afhka, Text, Heft, ix, p. 25 and /.G.S. ( = /,6^. vii.) 510-512. The black stone, 
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exclude the former possibility. But our site is a long \va_\' from Tanagra, 
and if there is any ground for supposing that the inscription was 
not brought b}' th.e By/antine chapel builders from a distance but that the 
Temple in ciuestion was actually on the spot, there is no doubt that it must 
have been that of Delium. 

It is this possibility that we must mjw face. It must be admitted at 
the outset that, while ]t is uncertain whether the impending excavations 
will give Us material for coming to a definite conclusion, without excava- 
tion any 'uch conclusion i.s premature. I sh.il! here only point out some 
considerations which make it at least a possible h}-pothesis, that our chapel 
marks the actual site of the Temple of Api.illo at Delium, Whether or no 
this particular h\-pothesis prewe to be the correct one, the discussion will 
show, I think, that e.xisting ideas on thewdmle subject require modification, 
and will thus clear the ground for future enquir}'. 

In the first place the chapel is surrounded by an oblong • mandra,' 
about 130 feet long, b\' 90 broad, co.uisi'ting of a wall of squared 'tones each 
2 leet, 7 or S long, by i foot, S high, and i foot, 4 deep. Fur a 
considerable portion of one of the long sides the fiicst course is 
still staiKling. The work, as Mr. Bosanquet remarked, seems too good 
for a B)-/antine churchyard or monasteiw' court. The Itard, gi ittv freestone, 
too, called /uvXuirerpa cjr a/x/xuireTpa, is of the .same material as the Apollo 
stone, though somewhat ci:iarser. Tlic best quality would naturall}' be 
taken for a principal feature, such as a (.loorwax-. -Again, outside the 
Tep-ei'os; wall, about 35 feet to the west, lies an old well, principalit- rock- 
cut, but with remains of masonry, (Jur th<‘jughts naturally turn to the 
accusation brought b\' the Thebans against the Athenians, v 6 o)p o pv 
UT^avaTOV a(f>LaL irXi^v Trpb<; to, !epa ^epi'ii^i ^(^pbiaOai avaaTrdaaVTav 
vhpeviaOai} 

It simplifies matters to some extent that, from the archaeological 
point of view, there is no rival site in the field. The well close to 
the shore in the vallex' of Dilisi has .some large squared blocks 
l}-ing near it,- and, a considerable way off, in a little ruined chapel on the 
coast road to Oropus, II.X. Llrichs saw some more blocks, a white marble 


-oiiic lilocki 111 whiiii liL- niund emr ch-ijicl, i' like lh.it v.hieh «.i' qu-irned near Taiijei.i .rnj used 
there in ;;ie.n .|ii,uitiUe'. It w.is, huHeie), commnn to the nei”hliourhood. and does not neces- 
warily impl) ihc brin.L;ini^ dI* "tone-s from uthci lauMings. 

^ T, i\. 97. 2. - 1 lazcr, \. p, 75. 
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moulding, and a small Doric capital.^ He would, however, I am sure, have 
been the first to acknowledge that these disjecta membra do not constitute 
a Temple site. With all its obvious suggestiveness of name Dilisi has 
claimed the attention of scholars from the first, and it is significant that it 
has never j-ielded the smallest hint of Temple foundations. 

It is not, however, its name alone that has made Dilisi the orthodox 
position for Delium.- The obvious inference from the statements of almost 
all ancient authorities is that Delium was on the sea, and, on the sea, no 
more natural position can be found than Dilisi. Pausanias “ sa\'s eari Se 
TavaypULa^ evrl daXdaar) KaXovpLevov Strabo ■* describes it as in the 

■trapaXia between Oropus and Xi/j.>']i', Herodotus as '' eVl OaXdcrcrp. 

Liv)-® as imminens mari. Thucydides, too, in his narrative in the P^ourth 
Book, though he never actualh’ says it was on the sea, would probablt" to 
most readers give a first impression to that effect. To this formidable 
array of authorities there can be opposed, so far as I am aware, no direct 
literar}’ evidence but that of Claudius Ptolemaeus, who in his Geograph}' 
classes Delium as in the /lea-oyet'a, and not in the irapaXta of Boeotia." It 
may well seem, in view of all this, that a site like ours, about two miles 
from the present coast line, is scarcely worth consideration. 

When, however, we examine all this testimony a little closer, it proves 
to be less overwhelming than it seemed at first sight. There is in much of 
it a lack of first hand knowledge of the ground. Herodotus, for instance, 
•combines with the statement that Delium was eVi OaXacrap another that it 
was 'S.aXKiSoi; Karai'TLoi'. If the one is ine.xact for our Chapel, the other 
is more seriously inexact for Dilisi, which, by no stretch of language, 
could be properly said to face Chalcis. His third statement that it 
belonged to Thebes is, rightl}' or wrongl}-, tacitl}- corrected by Pausanias 
in the Tenth Book. He incidental!}' mentions Delium a propos the piety 
of Datis, and clearly has Herodotus before him at the time.® It is possible 

^ /\c!Scfi lolif Fo? h 11863) P* 4 ^- uf a jeU) or piei, 

^\luch is ^ood evidence for a port, l)ut throws no li^ht on the Temple. Sec below, p. 130, n. 3. 

- So Leake, yorthern 6^mkt, 11. p. 453. Ilursian, Gt'o^. 1. pp. 218-9. Frazer, U\. if/, ami 
all modern tlistones and Guide Book';. Ross, \Vandtrun:^t'n, p. 103 atoned for Dramesi, a \illa^e 
on the coast nearer to Aulis. and Vischer. Erinneritn^c?t, p. 67S doubted between the t\No, but 
their grountls were insuilicient. 

•' i\. 20. I 

^ ix. p. 403. Scylax Pcriplus 59 .should he added. For a discus.sh>n as to ii.s value. i.ee Tozer. 
///'/. AtuitUt p. 1 19 

’ ^i. 1 18. *' XXXV. 51. " See .\ppendix A. 

X. 28. 6. aTTiSccKfy Taiaypaioi9 fs <\T]\ioy. He would naturally assume that Ilerodutus had 
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that the eVi 6a\daa]j of Pausanias’ Ninth Book is also taken straight over 
from that of Herodotus. It is clear from hi.s one meagre sentence of 
description, as well as from the probabilities of the case, that the nearest 
sight Pausanias had of Delium was from Tanagra. Delium, whatever site 
we choose for it, was off the main routes. Athens to Thebes, Thebes to 
Chalcis, Chalcis to Tanagra, all leave it on one side. Pausanias went from 
Alycalessus to Aulis, and did not even turn out of his wa\' to see Chalcis. 
\A’e may be sure that if Delium had tempted him off the direct route from 
Aulis to Tanagra, he would have given us more personal reminiscences of 
a place whose histor\' he mentions incidentally in four other passages of 
his book. Strabo again is notorious!}' not first hand evidence for this 
part of Greece.- He states here that Delium was thirt\' stades from Aulis. 
and his credit as to his distance.s can onl}' be saved b\- altering AvXi'So? 
Bie^ov a-TaSiovi TpiaKovTa to Eu/3ota?.’' Such a change is not only drastic 
in itself, but is rendered less probable by the fact that he has used the 
word in the two immediateh’ preceding cases where he is esti- 

mating the distance from the mainland to Euboea. His words eira 
Arj\ioi> TO lep'ov Tou ’AttoXXwi'o? . . . Tavaypaioof rroXi-^^viov . . . oirov 
pd-XJ] X€C(pdevT€<; ’Adr/valoi irpoTpoTrdhyv €(j>vyov show that he is speaking 
loosely. The battle was not at the Temple, nor is a Temple a ttoXixvlov. 

The last point reminds us that Stephanus of Byzantium ^ 
also calls Delium a iroXixviov Boiform? eV ttJ Tavdypa /cal lepov 
' AttoXXo/vo^, and that his mention of A/jXi€v<; as the name borne by its 
inhabitants adds definiteness to his statement. 

Now Thuc_\'dides gives us no hint or suggestion that there was in his time 
a TToXi^^i'ior' near or associated with theTemple. In the first jiassage in which 

made a blip hcic, from Ill's kiiDulcilqic "f the poliiioal "iluaiiDii a-) ii cM'tud in Hd own da). He 
would aNo rememder llic inonumcnl ai AlhcniH. 29. 13) and iho iemkiIuc of Tluicxdidc^ which 
showed that Delium belop^^Ld to Allien- in ihe I'eh )p- 'nneMan Wai im 6 1. k. G. 3, cp. \i. 19. 5). 
We caniBil assume, howcvei, lhai iheie 1- no liulli in HeK'doUid 'lateineuL 1 loin cidns(IhM.( al 
Cc'fi/ra/ G>c<-, , Imioduclnm. wwiii.l we ledin <>ne plia-e t ihe ih'.einal ['oluif.. ol 111 leulia fi oin 
1; I . 48010430. liiO ai4L::;randi''enieiil < -f 1 inai^ia ni ihe expeil-e <>1 The'-e-. Mr. ]‘eie) l ie ha- 
-u^L^e-led Id me that heic in the 5 d freoev cf IIe)"<l‘»LUs vi. iiSi. \\e may lune an echo of a 

counter ino\e on the juil ot 'riiehe-. '1 lie .iction of ^par i in 457 w>a!'i be in -uppoii of ihi-s 
[ailii.y. an<l pi rhai'-s eon-eipienl on liie li"'*dii\ il had aioa-s.d. 

^ i'au-- i\'. 19. 5. 1 h'’|>' to di-s' 1.— ihi- p iili'm of Ills |.. It-, i I'ei I,, a '.pmate aiLicle. 

- So A. Vii^el in . lSS2, p 3 I'»: Nle-e 111 //■ ■■ !' . iSyS. p 43 ; To/Ll. St/ct/f, AW 

D W.7 p. iS. A ])h a fiT a \l-lt to I Jls Is uiL^ed t y S, l,l..._lel. />. /rdo. 1S74. 

but h ra/er, /b/f . !. Ini lodiu lion \ri is iig;ht when In s-anis nji . * 1 ’ i- "eiieu ;lv lecn^ni/ed tlial 
Stia ' 'O \ I'lD'tl \ I I) few jiail-^ of I ireeCi . pel hap- iv.ne hut ( > •! iiilh. 

So Idiieh'. /’/. • //. p. 47. n. J. * s.,», Ajipeiidiv lb 
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he mentions the place he defines it as AffXioi' . . to lepbv too ’AttoXXcoi'o?, 
and later, when he begins to describe the actual events that happened 
there, he repeats the same words.^ He thus draws attention to the fact that 
the Delium to which the Athenians went was not a place which had 
derived its name from a Temple of Apollo, but was in fact that Temple. 
We may notice, however, that though his words make it improbable that it 
was a place of residence at the time, it can be reasonably inferred from 
another part of his narrative that it had been in the past. For the 
Athenians got stones and bricks for fortifying the Temple from ‘the house 
foundations ' or ‘ shells of houses ’ in the neighbourhood.- ‘ The word 
oiKOTreSoi’ means a ground-plan, which is either the basis of a new 
OLKia. or all that remains of a ruined one. The context shows that it 
is the latter that is here suggested. We can scarcely fail to connect Thucy- 
dides' use of the word with his further statement, three lines below, that the 
i'emple itself was in bad repair; ijTrep yap 7ji> aroa, KaTaTreirTcoicei? All this 
may of course only mean that the Temple and its neighbouring residents had 
alike fallen upon bad daws, and that it was in later times that there arose 
there something worth calling a ttoXIxv^ov. In that case, if our site prove 
to be correct, the impression that we receive from ancient writers of near- 
ness to the sea ma\- merely be due to the fact that the whole coast district 
round Delium belonged either to the Temple or its neighbours, and was 
ordinarily known b\- its name,^* It is, however, possible that Thucydides’ 
dismantled houses ma\' point to a more special reason. The neighbouring 
inhabitants may have moved nearer to the sea'’ and crystallized into a 
TToXi'yi'ior, while the Temple, though little frequented, still remained on its 

^ IV ;6, 4 an<l do i. Thi'. ropc.iictl in•^l'^lcnce on the tlchiHibin auiaciL-tl ihe nt)iice of 
^ li>^en. wlfo po >pc wiihoui Ms. aiuhoni\. to excise 11 in the 'veeon<l p.i'-'age. lie leinaiks 
hat It rhueyhi'le'. lia«l \\w]w>l lo ^i\e ihe * -'upeitluous ' c\[)lanauon. he ceilainK have 

Htached u lo the u;eneiai cxpieN^ion of dneoiion, fVl tu At/Ator, wliu'h imniediatelv piecede'' a. 
s.i he jiiohal’h wimM. h iheie hail iioi lieeii '»iipe '•pecial reti'^on, '.ueh an luw l>een 

‘ .'“'ce Appendix ('. 

' "Ih i\ , on, 2. 

’ A' ilu \s hoU- .h^ti \,'\ .if AiieiniMum wa-^ calleil after it's Temple ( I Ml. \ 11 171'). rjuoted al ’0\ r,- 1. 

ih.e Fi'.i-.’ lt\ Iichuin UmII n.i'' rallci Tanat^ia. Ontiephe'- 1 T. \ii. ao. 21, hefue 

I'l-'-inc; ihr 1 imp’a>. landed his rinaeiaiw is r'ljv Tavaypav. I'm the *l'en pie ]'i'>peU\. notice the 
' I'Te'I ■ hicii'. ' in La \ , xxxN . 51. 

1 01 tile ;c,‘n'-ial lendeiirw "ce T. i. 7. 7. It affected iiiie> ahead\ ei \ -.talh/ed. •'Uch a^. 
Xiheiw. !mi n'lm.dly took a ditleienl loim. Tlie '•poetal ea'i'-e in tin-' ca^e ma\ h,i\e keen llie 
^ xpaiwb di of I a liable . lid a > need of a fmthei ouiKi lo ilic sea. The \'alle\ "f 1 >i1ai w onld -eue 
loi sib.h a [)iup'>- II liw In-eu aluad) iioiicetl that the oiih imptulani lenuUii'. found theie ' 

I li iclw a et e llboe o! a p tt\ oi jiu r. '•ee al 'ov c p 1 57, n. I . 
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ancient consecrated sited Roth alike would be callefl Delium, and 

C'jnfusion would be eas\- - 

If this were the case it would account for the fact that Thuct'dides. 
though definite enough in his statements that the Delium the 

Athenians went to was the lemple ot .\[rollu, is curiously vayue as 
ti' the (juestion whether or no it was on the sea. When he first 
mentions it he has just been tlescribin^ Siphaeanrl calling it (tti ffa^iacrcriSioi. ' 
But when he comes to Delium he makes no such definite statement. It is 
I he Temple of Apollo in the territory of Tanagra faces Euboea! 

F.lscwherc he uses the words of territor)- which without doubt included the 
intmediate ' hinterland ' as well as the actual coast line.-^ 

Again, at the end of the battle, Thuc_\-dides .says that the Athenians fled 
01 Trp'os TO AijXiov re ko'i t'iiI’ 6 u\aaaai>, o'l ce eirl tov 'D.pu>irov, ciWoi he 
rrpb^ Yldpio) 0 a to opo^. What does this impl_\' ? Certainly that there were 
three main directions of flight, that the bod_\- which fled towards Delium and 
the sea formed one stream to start with. But docs it necessarily imply that 
it kept together to the end. that Delium was the point where it reached the 
'ca ' It w oukl be rash tri assert that re Kai could never bear this force in ex- 
pressions of direction : but an examination of Thucydides’ usage r)n the 
point shows that, if that were his meaning, he wc.uild naturally have used 
the simple /rat, whereas re Kab has, in such phrases, usuall\-, if not always, a 
disjunctive force.' It is interesting to notice that two later Greek 
writers took this f:)r granted. Athenaeus " is quoting Thuct’dides 
at first hand and he |)ara]>hrases him thus-. ol fev irpcx; to ^pXiov roiv 
' XOpvaiwv e<f)uyoi>, oi 6 cttI OclXaTrav, dWoi he eVI Clpwirov, ol Se sCeVt 
( Meineke Trpo? 'Kaibel i> Yldpiyda to opos. Diodorus, too. is probably 
gu ing us the impression that Thucydide.s made on kqjihoru.s, when he says ' 

' Ir w.i' '•nil a Ctntic <>l \\i-i«vhip. 'V. iv. 97. 2. oS. 2. 

- '[ \\\- NMBiUl Atk< I ! K i<mI..!u-n a-s ucll Thu«w<li.lc''. 

’ " 7” 3 " unjoiilii.1 tli.u It o n<.t .>ti 1> ini|)i..li,il.|c but .ilmo^t inipusMblc Ih.ii 

Ti .n-vbi U s w.i- nt ULliiim Mliiui-! li.n l .iIr.iiI\ st.irti.lb.i I'lui,.,- ov. 104 3) 

^ l\ 7I1 4. TTfj'os EvPoiai' TfTpaaufvoi'. Sue 11. 55. 2 .ill. I i -|i.-,-i,illv \ii 5S. 1. tijs 2 l^-eAI'as 

To TTpoS Al;3l'7]F Uffjoy TfTpaULlfl'iH' I €Ui')Ufl/nl 

'“•t.i \|i}h:u 1 i\ I J 

2 ID I hat AilicnaL'ti-s lia-s I iuu') 'inic'. duii naualnc ni hi> nniul. if not IaTcaIl him 
Is s'-aMi h\ In^ U'yiivf^ lii^ iluf.-i \\..itK, wlicic 1 ’, 1 ;^. >n. duubI Sbo tcAtj f/c toC 

Cf.hatoiA. lleh'W ho iia-s a xaiiaiU 04 4'7r7r€4S oV xe ai'Twr < I'/rt eaurd b i' clcai ly a MS onoi) Kal 
Imi '1 luB ><ll(lo-s' ... /.a. ot \oipot II l-s lllipi..|..,l.h- 'hat Iloi'MiRU- 6 KpaTT]TilOS, whom h.y 
lijs iiDt Ialii 11'IUL,S )bh1 oi_. a-i-.ii i., .jU-.u TIuu'>(lniys .It --in h \vn'f h. 

^ 0 . 4 * 1 ^ 1 A <'i p) II' O' •>' 'Uit o of I »» ft Pi ii'. set* l>a^' pf ' , ( / ■ , (t. ill. 2 . pp. 707 710 
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oi fxev et? ' ClpcoTTOV, ol Se e? to Aj;X(oi' KaTe(j)V''/ov, Tii't? Se 7rpo? rpi' OdXaaaav 
SiSTeivav 7rpo? ra? tSi'ct? The only other alternative is that Ephorus 

vas using an independent, perhaps Boeotian, source for the battle, which 
would lend even more importance to the distinction thus made between 
Dclium and the sea.^ 

Before, however, we follow up Thuc\-dides’ narrative further, we must 
deal with our remaining authority. Livy. Though it would not be main- 
tained by an\-one that he had himself visited the site, his description 
occurs in that part of his History in which he generally makes use of 
Pol_\-bius as his chief source. It is as probable as not that Pol\ bius knew 
the ground, and Poh’bius may be his authority. If then ' imminens mari ’ 
means nothing but ‘ close to the sea,’ it is a strong argument against any 
site in a position such as ours. An examination, however, of the eight 
]:)assages in which Livy’s use of the word is local or quasi-local, reveals 
.something quite different. The essential force of the word is with him 
not ‘ close to,’ but ' overlooking,’ ‘ commanding.' A place which commands 
another is naturally often also close to it. But in one passage the distance 
between the positions referred to is about as far as that of our site from 
the sea, if not farther, while in another it is a matter of over twent\- miles, 
and the word, like our ' commanding,' is used in a purely militar>' sense. 
There is no single passage of the eight in which the force of superior 
eminence is lacking.- It is not then our site, but the low-l)-ing valley of 
Dilisi, that fails to answer to this phrase of Liv)'. He would not have 
used it if he had not found something in his sources that suggested high 
ground. None the less it must not be overlooked that the distance at 
which he places Delium from Tanagra, ‘ quinque millia passuum,’ is about 
right for the actual coast-line, and considerabh’ too long for our site. If 

}>cloch, 1. p. 19; Vijl(]utird>cn, D/c QnL'\n Dio i, 1S6S; CuIUnann, at DioJ. fviifif'iL^, 1S69. For 
•some modificalions of ihc extreme \ic\\\ ''cc Bidckci, UntcrsiiLKun^t/i itior DioJ. 1^79. 

^ Fur Ephorus' interest in rjoeoiia, "ee Duul. xi. S2. Sliahu ix, 400, riut. Tre^i ’A 5 oA.€crxias 22. 
There arc four puints in Dioihuus narrative ^\hich ccitainly come from a Boeuluin source : (i) § i 
The cht)NCn ^vioxoi Kal Trapa^drai Ka\ov/.tepoi. ( 2 ! §3 1 lie Thehaiits 5ta(|)6f.'OBT€S xais rdv 

(Tu'ixixTccv (3) § 5. The ^real >loa in the dyopd of Thebes decorvited with the puce of the 

spoils (4) §5. The ftmndaiion uf the 7raj'777i;/?is T(ii/ cp. /.G.S. vil)20. 

There i.s no reason to doubt the value of these points, but the charge of the Athenian hor-^c at 
the beginning of the engagement, ivhether from the same 'Source, or a piece of stuck military 
tle^cription due to Ephorus or Diodorus seems inconsistent with Thucydides and improbable 
in Itself. Should one trace a Boeotian version in I'lut. Di Gc/i. AA. ii., where Pvrilampes, 
while a prisoner in Boeotia (cp. Thuc. v 35), hoars the story of Socrates' escape^ 

- See Appendix E. 
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an}- site distant from the sea be correct, Liv}-, like Herodotus, I’ausanias. 
and Strabo, is probably confusing the Temple, either with the whole 
district called b}- its name, or more particularly, with the neighbouring 
’TioXly^viov. 

So far then as the direct descriptions of ancient writers give us data 
for forming an opinion, we may fairly put the case thus. We should 
natural!}- expect the Temple to be on high ground near the sea, certainly 
nearer than our conjectural site. If there is positive evidence for any such 
site we ma}- reasonably accept the lines of argument which have been 
suggested above as adequate to explain the origin of our first impressions. ^ 
Till then we must suspend our judgment. 

Whether or no positive evidence of an archaeological kind will be 
forthcoming from the impending excavations, either for our site or for 
other high ground in the neighbourhood, we cannot tell. There is, 
however, another kind of positive evidence. Apart from direct description.^ 
of the place, what site is demanded by the military operations which are 
recorded as happening there? 

Of the two incidents that go to make up the military history of 
Delium, one gives us little help. All that Livy describes could have taken 
place without difficulty if the Temple was anywhere within walking 
distance of the sea.- The narrative of Thucydides, on the other hand, 
presents several complicated problems. Why was it, in the first place, 
that the Athenians went to Delium at all ? Why did they choose it 

^ Another pdriial e\.planaUon i-i conceivable, that the coast-hne has changed since classical 
ume«j. The Geological Maps puhliNhed by Dr. Alfred rhilipp^on and Dr. T. (t. Skuphos. 

dcr Gx.Stll'^Lhaft fur E) dkiimlt :// Berlin^ vol. x\v. 1890, p. 406 and wix 1S94, p. 400) 
adapted fiom the ^aine earlier material with imlopondent observations, mark the coa^'t aiul imme- 
diate hinterland from Vathy to the other snlc of Dilisi as allu\ial. Though there d(Je^ not seem ti> 
be enough river action in the district to warrant ^ugge'.ling’that as a cause, the shallow Mmndings 
on the Admualt} Charts may point to the fact that the current of the Tuiipus dines depo.sits 

into the .slack water of the P>ay. The wh»>le neighbourhood too has been in a senimc 7one from 
the days t)f Thuc}dides (ill. 87. 89) to our own. In the earth«juake of April, 1894, the coast o 
Lokris was Covered by the sea for an extent of 6 miles long by 300 )ard-s broad (Skuphos, op. cit. 
p. 438), and the halt island Gaidarion was permanently made into an island. The reverse process^ 
the rising of land, is equally possible. 

The fact that ( ieology appeals to History for tlie dating other changes on the north-east 
roast-line of (deece makes this a reasonable line of einjuiry. In remarking on the enormous 
alluvial dep«jsits of the Spercbeius, Dr. Philippson {op. nt. p. 3S6) can only fix the geological date 
by the historical fact that in clas.sical times Thermopylae ‘ must have l)een ' on the sea. 

- (Juum . . . alii ad spectaculum templi lucifpie vorsi, alu m htore inermes vagaienlur, ma<nKi 
pirs per agro^ . . . dilap-ra esset . . . There is nothing to necodl ile the TempL‘ being on the 
shore. 
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as an euLTeiji^iafxa ? They already had possession of Oropus and its 
territory, thrust as a wedge into the south-east corner of Boeotia. Two 
years before, in the summer of 426, they had in fact made it one of their 
bases for a combined attack on Tanagra, from the sea and from iVIount 
Barnes.^ It was then probably that the idea first occurred to them, that 
a permanent 67 rtTei';^icr/xa might effect more durable results. But if they 
were to exchange the walls of Oropus for the insecurity of hastily extem- 
porized palisades, there must surely be some real advantage to be gained. 
The new base must be a fine natural position, commanding the Tanagraean 
plain. This is what the plain of Dilisi, nestling behind its range of hills, 
conspicuously fails to do. So long as we are content to assume that the 
Temple stood there, we can only shake our heads over the Athenians’ 
strategy, and conclude that it was as faulty as their tactics in the field. 
This is not what one would expect of any plan in the initiation of which 
Demosthenes had a hand.- The idea should be a brilliant one, especially 
from the obvious point of view. 

So far, however, it may be urged, we have only reinforced the con- 
sideration that the Temple must have stood on a height. Any strong 
position on the sea, one of the hills for instance, which reach down to 
it, immediately east of the Valley of Dilisi, would meet the situation. 
It would have this advantage, too, for a sea-power, that the line of support 
and retreat would be better secured. 

That such a position is impossible is not m)- contention. Where 
our data are so contradictory, the whole district is worth searching. 
None the less there are some considerations which point in the other 
direction. The a priori argument that the Athenians would necessarily 
choose an einTel-^iafia on the coast cannot be pressed. There is no doubt 
whatever, as Busolt has forcibly pointed out.-® that when, only a )ear 
before, Nicias landed in Corinthian territor)-, his sole object was 
to establish such an on the Mill of Solygeia. The Corinthians 

realized his design and thwarted it ; but it remains that he deliberately 

' T. iii. 91. 3-4. That Skala OropDu and not Oropo is the ancient Fifth Century Ompus is 
[pijit' Baedeker, ed. 5, 1905, p. 167) clear frtim Curlmt»-K.aiipert, Text, Heft i\. pp. 23. 4; Frazer, 
Fans li. pp. 465-6. 

- T. iv. 76. 2. So Cirote, vi. p. 160, thoutjh without ^eltine to close (quarters with the 
topography, assumes that Deluim %\as ‘ strongly situated, overhanging the sea.’ Later writers, such 
as Frazer and Busolt, have ignored this point, 
iii. 2, p. 1 1 14 with note 3. 
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meant to ^eize and yai'rison a hill tweh’c stades inland,' a hill which was ni) 
more and no less accessible from the sea than our conjectural site. Again, 
if the Temple was on the sea, the insignificant part played b\- the fleet 
needs explaining. Two years before a considerable part of the force that 
attacked Tanagra came by sea to Oropus.- All the advantages that 
had existed then in favour of a supporting movement b}- the fleet would 
appear to exist now. Except for the 40 ships with Demosthenes at Siphae, 
we hear of no considerable fleet engaged elsewhere at the time, ' Vet no part 
of the attacking force came by sea.' The only reason which seems adequate 
to account for it is that it was realized that a fleet could take no 
effective part in the operations. This, too, proved to be the case in actual 
fact after the battle. The Athenians had .sixteen days in which to realize 
the danger their garrison was in,"’ but cither the\' did not think it of 
any use to send a considerable fleet to support it, or else its strength 
was not in fact capable of being turned to account. Whatever ships were 
there did not assist in the defence and only succeeded in taking off a 
portion of the garrison.'’ 

More definite are two indications of direction implied in Thuc}-dides' 
account of the battle itself If the Temple was on the coast, in or close to the 
\'alle\' of Dilisi, it is almost certain, as L’lrichs has pointed out,' that when 

’ T. IV. 42. 2 Fur ihv T.ji'O^iaphy, Lujkv. .lAvvit. vul. in. p 309. Curtiu^, /’t/ip 54811'. 
Aiinil'l. Thu. . \ol. 2, p 445 aiul Map .u p. 54. 

- T. Ill yi. 3. 

•' T. IV. 76. I. Thviv woiiM uf cuui=.e Lv ^mall 'qiuulrvmv in ditTcient purl,- of tlic viiipiic, 
-uch Thucylidc^' 'Wun ship^ at XhaM.'S 104 4). 

T. it. 77 I, 90 I. 

‘ T, iv loi. I. It may be a^kvil why they left a garrivnn in insecuie a jii tW can 

i.iilt ^uppii'C that they hiqieil v.agucly, a^ at I’l.ttaea, that the Boentians wuuM fail in a Mcge. 

" T. IV. 100. 5. we 'hi nut know how large the ganiwjn wa^, we can infer nothing fiirthei 

10111 Thucyli'les' one figure, the 200 who were captureil. 

' O/. it/, p. 49 Another road leads along the cea-^hore to the ancient ( Iropuo Rut it i^ 
ceiiain for ni'ire reavrns than one th.at the Athenians were m.akmg for Attica, ami not for Idropus. 
an'! that the battle was not fought on the sea Many of the fugitive' lor in'tance — Socrato' and 
the rest — made for Fame', and they would not have done so if the walls of Oropus had been on 
the ibrect road in front of them. Unless, too, with (irote (vi. p. i6i , the liattle is placed 25 
or 50 'tades from Ddisi, at the west extremity of the plain of Oropus, the ground is not suiteil for 
the battle. If the Temple is to be placed in or close to the valley of Dihsi, these argiiniunls also 
.ipply to a track that runs between the inland an*! the coast roads and issues at Sykamino, .at the 
he, id 'ir south-west end of the plain of Oropus. .Such a route to the passes of I’arnes would be at 
once much hanger and rougher, and would only be the natural one if the Temple were jilaced on 
the coast at least a kilometre east uf the valley of Dilisi. The heights here are worth explorin'^. 
The chief difticulties would be that the position is nrit a gO'id one or commanding the Tanagracan 
plain, and the grouml at a re.isonable distance is over rugged for tlie battle ; the chief advantage. 
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the Athenians left the Temple and halted about ten stades away to allow 
Hippocrates to join them, they must have been taking the inland road 
which issues from the head of the valley of Dilisi and runs south-south-east 
towards the passes which lead through Parties into Attica.’- If the\’ took 
this road, the position in which they halted was almost directly between the 
Temple and the city of Tanagra, and quite directl}' between the Temple and 
the line of advance which the Boeotians must have taken to intercept them. 
How then can we account for the fact that the news of this advance was 
brought to Hippocrates at the Temple, and not to them, and that it 
was he who had to send a messenger to put them on their guard ? Why, 
too, should Hippocrates, when hurrying to join his army, have left three 
hundred cavalry behind him ‘ round Delium ’ with the double purpose of 
protecting it and of attacking the Boeotians at a turn in the battle ? - On 
the coast near Dilisi they would have been hopelessly out of the way, and 
could neither have found out what was happening, nor attracted the notice 
of the enemy. 

We have here reached what is the chief — at present perhaps the only — 


that It seems more easy to suppose that within ten sta«les the army \voul<l pass intii the territory of 
Oropub. We have no direct evidence as to where the boundary lay (see Curt.-Kaup. Text, 
Heft ix. p. 16). That Oropus had considerable territory to the west of it is suggested by T. u. 23, 3, 
where the Spartans, on leaving Attica for lloeotia, ravage territory yfixovrai naoLovr^s 

'ClpuiTToy, parsing Oropus. See too Curt.-Kanp. c/>. r/f. p. 30 for the Boeotian boundaries south- 
east of Tanagra. It h ilifhculc to judge how much weight we should attach to the modern line of 
boundary between the Eparchies of Attica and Thebes, as given in the French Cane de la Orece, 
1S52. South of the Asopus It gives grouml west of our battlefield to Attica, sinking it slightly 
we-st of the mediaeval tower on the Hill of Staniates. It then turns one kilmnetre due east, and 
after a run of two kilometres almost due north, edges oast again, and reachoN the .■'oa about one 
kilometre east of Dihsi. If the exact course of thi'^ boundary rests on continuous tiadition, it 
beeiii^ slightly against our ‘>ugge>ted battlegrouml, which it pa^^es about one kilometre to the La>t. 
This line of argument, however, is not supported by the con.sideration of <.)ther facts: such, kw 
instance, a.> th,i.t Eleusis is placed in the Epaichy of Megara, and not in that of .Vttica. 

It must be remembered, further, that the ‘bnundaries of Oiopia* in which the Boeotian^ saw 
the Athenian force (T. iv. 91) would not nece'«sarily be the limited ground on wliich the battle was 
finally fuiight, but the considerable ^pace covered by a large army on the march, with Us »|/tAof 
{i/f. 90. 4, 94. l) spread out in front of it. The casualties, too, mostly occurred during the tlight 
{i/>. 96. 7, loi. 2) and the great majority of the dead bodies would certainly be in Oropia, even 
were the battle itselt slightly west of it. 

^ Striking the main roa<l about 2\ kilometres east of Staniates Tower. Neither the inland road 
from Dilisi, nor the present main road, as given in Curtius- Ivaupert, Kart., Sect. Oropos, 

No. 9, is marked in the French Map of 1S52. In the former case this is probablv due to its 
insignificance, in the latter to its h.aving been made since 1852. The main road, as marked in the 
French Map, crossed the Asopus ne.irly three kilometres further east than the present one. 

~ T. iv. 93, 1-2. 
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positive evidence for placing the Temple in some such position as our hill of 
Hagios Demetrios. That hill itself suits the narrative in a remarkable 
manner. It is the outpost of the line of hills that stretch westwards from 
the valle_\- of Oropus and command the Tanagraean plain. To realise this 
fact, one has onl)’ to view the situation both from the mountains on either 
side — Kako-Salesi on the south-east on the slopes of Barnes, IMegalo Vouno 
on the north-west above Aulis, — and from the plain, as one approaches 
Schimatari Junction, for instance, along the line from Thebes, There are 
traces of an ancient road passing close to Hagios Demetrios, running east- 
south-east over smooth hill slopes, ^ just clear of the belt of forest ground 
skirting the sea, from which the road from Dilisi inland ultimately emerges 
to join it, more than a mile and a half further cast. If the main army had 
marched about ten stades along this road from Hagios Demetrios, the 
line of advance from Tanagra would have been concealed from it by 
a ridge of low hills. In such a position, too, it would ha\'e formed with 
Tanagra and with the Temple a triangle whose angles exactly answer 
to the conditions required. The movements of the Boeotians would 
inevitably be brought to the notice of Hippocrates sooner than to 
that of the army, while his disposition of the 300 cavalry becomes 
explicable. They were in an excellent position for deciding at once whether 
the Boeotians were making a feint, and all the time meaning to attack the 
Temple, and whether they themselves could intervene in the battle with 
effect, and attack on flank or rear. The Boeotians, too, were able to 
observe their movements and detach a covering force.- 

It will now naturally be a.sked whether a description of the battle 
itself suits any ground that lies about ten stades along the ancient road 
that ran east-south-east from Hagios Demetrios It must be confessed 
that the data given us b)- Thucydides are here but meagre. The pivot the 
engagement turns on is a hill, which was big enough for the Boeotians to 
lie hidden behind it, and not too steep for even cavalry to mount it, and 
descend the other side.^ On the Athenian side of this hill was a space 

^ Aii-'LLidu> Dcdnii'scs, Ihi:, .in iiitinidlc knowledge of Tonih c.\ca\ali(»n in ihc rjr.d'HM 
disiiicL duniiL; the dcc.uk'.. niloiiiiLd me that lines (if aneieiU tombs iia\e been fomnl ali>n<^ its 
couise. I m>>eU picketl up rr.i^uunls uf Ui^tious bkiek [loller) at Miru-us points alnn^ it. I 

m.i\ menli'Hi that Detluii-'Cs h.id ne\ei seen the Aptdlo IiiscruHiun till I showed him it on m) second 
M>ii on Ai)ril 26. 

- T. i\. 93. 3. 

^ 1, i\. 93. 3, vn€p€(pav 7 ]a'ay ; ih. 9O. 5, vK€p(pav 4 vTwv. 
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broad enough for the two bodies of hoplites to form a front of rather over 
half a miled and engage, apparently, without difficulty; but at its two 
extreme ends were wdiat Thucydides calls which prevented to. 

eay^ara eKarepcoi' rSiv (TTparoTrehoiv from engaging. Now Thucydides 
direct!}- states what these ea-y^ara were. The}' were cavah}- and light 
armed troops on the Boeotian side, cavalry on the Athenians.-^ That the 
cavalr}’ did not engage is also clear from the absence of an}- mention of 
them during the battle, except at one point which is in the full sense an 
exceptio quae probat rcgulam. The two squadrons that Pagondas sent 
from his right wing could be spared because they were not being engaged 
there at all : and the}' were able to engage in their new po.sition because 
they did not go as far to the left as the original left cavalry wing, but took 
the ground of the left centre, the Thespian and Tanagraean heav}- infantr}-. 
The}- rvere the onl}- cavalr}- on either side who avoided the pila/ces'. 
Now- if it w-as the ca\-alry who were ke[)t back by the pvaKe^, it modifies 
our conceptioii of w-hat the}- must necessaril}- mean. There is no need to 
look firr deep permanent clefts or gullies. Any breaks in the ground 
which in early winter ' would be filled with water, would be enough to 
prevent cavalry charges. On the other hand there w as clearly room for 
the whole hoplite force to engage betw-een the pila/re?. II. X. LTrichs then 
was not unreasonable,'’ w-hen he decided that the hill w-as a more permanent 
feature of the landscape to look for than the pua/ce?, and saw- it in the 
prominent hill of Staniates, w-ith its mediaeval watch-tow-er, that stands in 
the plain by itself about tw-o miles south-south-east of Hagios Deinetrios, 
and three miles cast of Tanagra. It is indeed improbable that the 
Athenians had got so far on their w-ay -. it w-ould mean betw-een fifteen and 

^ The AlhenidiiN had a hunt of S75 h< • T. iv. 94. 1). The r>ocoiian hoplue line \\a> 
>hi»rlei l)ecau'.e ot the depth id the Tlulhin c«*ntingent 03. 4), hui pndtahlv of then h>;hl- 

arined filletl the i^ap, or pussihlv the ^unind narnmctl on iheir 'side. The ssUirouiKhno uf the Tlie'-pian-s 
tin the Iloi^oiian left i/A 96. 3) ma\ point i*> the fact that the Vthenian hoplite line oscilapped 
on the ii^ht. We ina) he suie that the T 1 ehan-s, according to the ^eneial tendenc) to i^uaid the 
unbhieldcil "ide, n ould e<l^e to the linm of the ^lound their noht. 1 )ell)niek ( A'> h ^ uii 

pp. 90. 7) leinaik's that the fact that the lloetdiaii \Pi\oi ^\Lre sslopped hy the ^vuKes -sIiown the\ Inul 
not much Nsariike eneri;y. Hut i)ie fact ^^a'> that thcrewere few or m* Athenian" i>['posite them 

(//'. T. iv. 94. i) ami such Hoop's ha*! not yet leaint they could inteifere in a hophtc cnj^aoemenl. 
Kiomayer (. Si /}//< /.I'r r. p 321) w piol>ahly iii^ht in claiming a fi onl of I metre tor each 
hoplite a's a^ain-si I)elhruck\ ‘44, ihouoh all the reasiins he urj^es for hi" condition need not he 
accepted. 

" T. IV. 96 2. ^ T. iv. 93. 4, 94. I. ^ T. iv. 96. 5, 

^ T. iv. 89. I. *’ e/. . It, p. 49. 
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tuciity .-^tadcs, rallicr than about ten, from ilayno-i Demetrio.'’, and more 
than twent)' from the coast. We need not, however, with Frazer' and 
Hu'olt,-’ turn to the roiu^h broken forest ctround through which the inland 
road from Dilisi winds before it crosses the road from Ilagios Demetrios 
With their attention concentrated on the piia/rre?, they have failed to 
obsetw e th.'it ;i hill is ditficult tf) find theie which answers the conditions 
rei|uired, and th.at the ground is over steep and thickly wooded for ,a 
battle of which the two distinctive features were a successful cavalry charge, 
.md the push of fourteen thoiis.ind close-set hoplites. It is between the 
hill of .Staniates and the forest to its north that we find, at a reasonable 
di'tance both from the coast and Ilagios Demetrios, the slo|)ing arable 
grounil which could make ;i pitched battle possible, .\lmost due south 
of the steep summit c.dh'il Ki^cri ' the conditions seem ade<iuate as 
regards the pea/rts',' while the Hoeoti.uis could well have formed their order 
of battle in the tongue of the pi lin th.it projects north of Staniates hill, and 
been concealed b\- the low hills that lie still further north of it. This position 
Is not out of the (juestion, so f,ir ,is dist.incc is concerned, if the Temple 
la)- on the coast ; but it is rather to the west of the point where the inland 
lo.ul from Dili'i emerges from the forest, aiul thus a little off the natural 
route.' We should probabl)- have to assume, what is indeed not unlikel)-, 
th.it on debmu hing from the forest the Athenians spread out to the w est of the 
loai I rather th.m to the east, and that, w hen fi )rmin;g up to face the Boeotians, 
the)- edged still further west. On the other hand the ground is not more 
than twelve stades from 11, igios Demetrios, and directly on the road the 
,\theni,uis would h.ive taken from it. 1 he reasons, too, that led 
1 hucydides to use the peculiar [ihrase, eVi to AijXioi' re Ka'i Trjv duXuacrap 
for one of the three main directions of the .Athenians’ flight, becomes easier 
to understand. 'I'he road by which the)- had just come from the Temple, 
which on an)- h)'[)othesi.s would be one of the ways which fugitives would 

‘ V. p. 

• III 2. I 1 47. n I. 

'I lit' hill ■ n u}ii' h 'n- C''n‘!uct*Dl riucc ^car-s l.ii'l I arc '"inc ancient foundations^ 

,4 ^Ir ha^ }i'>intcd ■•iit that ’he name clearl\ refers the "tone 

(ji;irncd thr re. a-. Ki"f_ri. ancunf Kifrrjois, jn'-j'tri) nuan" pumice '•t'-ny, and i- then apparcntlv Ut,cd 
in r>"C‘'tia t'T a "I'ft iijhf free->‘ ’•ne. 

^ < )n!y \Mrh the > that n > deep ^allie^are demanded by the 'ituati'>n. The arable ground, 

; n niayHi.ll hi%c chancre'!. 

' There a r ■ igh t 'rc-'t-trick tnr'hcr Hc-"t "hich is a p''""ible but n- t probable route from 
I hn>i- 
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naturally turn, would in thi^ case be difficult to describe except b)- sonn- 
such combination of words. It was the direct mail, not to the sea, but to 
the Temple, and many who fled by it would in the first instance mercl> 
think of takin^M'efu”e in the fortifications. Some of these would feel on 
second thoughts that the ships were safer, and would move on bv the tratk 
which passes close by Ilapdos Demetrios and runs north-east to the co.ist 
at Dilisi. Kven those whose object from the first was to reach the ships 
would remember this cross-road to the sea, and prefer the way the\ knew 
to the risks of an unknown fijrest. 

On the whole, therefirre, it may fairly be churned that our conjectural 
site fits the strategical necessities of the case, if not better than an)- 
conceivable site in the neighbourhood, at least better than any site actually- 
on the coast in or close to the valle)' of Dilisi. I'he final (piesiiou of 
strikins^ a balance between these considerati<jns and those suLtm’sted b\' 
the descriptions of ancient writers, may well be left till a careful I'xamina- 
tion of the oisHind has satisfied us that we are in |)ossession (jf all the 
extant cviclonce. 

Ron \i.i) M. UrRKows 

O'lir'i'ni/}' Colh^t, C'lrditl 
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^/.— I’W.K 137, Nolh 7. 

111. 14. 15. Ills assfrtinn --c’cinci! so aliMously umiue that it Ii.is dioppcii mu nf ,ill 
modern .statements on the suhiot. I c.inie ,11 ro^-- the ufcicnce in I tiarkcnlmrt h s 
IJ-'V ItjS;. .\l)art from (jue'tioiis of lon.uitiide and latitude, alien' errors ol ti.iiisinisMon 
as acll as the siiecial difhculties of the subjei t in.iy be held to .in ount foi a riood da .d. 
I’tolcinaetis makes undoubted nnst.ikcs in his lists of inl.ind and i na-t positions Thus 
he places Hyampolis in Itoeotia. uhcicas it is in I’hocis, On the other hand lie has 
rescued for us Ilnropfres on the east coast of Attica, between Suniuin and Thorirus 

The only other passage in which 1 can find it mentioned in antiquity is Isacus, ,4 CU, n. 
Jicrcd. 31, and from him it can be only i;.athcred that it was .somewhere in .\ttica. If u 
had not been for the modern I’.inorimo Cuit.-Kaup. Att. Text, 3 6, liiSq. )) cc we 
should probably have ignored I’tolemaeus. This point sujtyests that it is posMlfiv only 
accident that has lost for us corroboration of "Yt/xip/iot X4/n)i' on the west coast of .Vtlua 
or of <l>ciitai on the coast of liocotia, west of .\nthedon. The f.ict too that he plm es 
Marathon and .Anaphlvstus inland, but 'AfyAfiidot 'by winch he clearly means some 

point in the district of Brauron, on the coast, m.iy prove, not a careless, but a particularly 
careful description. Seethe dopography in Trazer, P,iu<. 11. pp. 440 i for Marathon , 
443-8 Tor Brauron,, Curt.-Kaup. Af/, Text, Heft 3-6, 1889. p. 21 for .\naphlystus . 
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The pLicin;^ of Rhamnus inland, how e\er, cannot be thus justified. See I ia/.cr, ii. pp. 
448-455. Can the cxplan.ition be that a false inference from the common [ihrase, "the 
Paraha,' led him to class the ' Diakria ’ with the ' Mesogeia ' 

It Is thus clear that Ptolemaeus. great man as he was, cannot be relied on as an 
authority on points of detail in opposition to the other .mthors w e have mentioned Nor can 
we press the argumentum ex silentio in Dionysius the son ot Calhphon Muller Lcr'o 
oriicc Min 1. p. 23S who describes the Boeotian coast-line liom S to N. without 
mentioning Delium as between Oropus and Auhs. 


PAi.t 1 58. No IK 4. 

A.d \’0C. p. 226. ed. Meineke. to rdriKoe AijXtees Ms iloro’irij. 1 he more closely one 
studies Stephanus the less likely does it appear that this is invented. In the first jilace 
the Epitome, which is all we possess for the bulk of the work, is faithful, it inadequate 
The twelve articles, from Aego; to the end of the letter A. for which we possess the original 
work preserved m the Code.x Seguenanus , as well as the Epitome, show us that the latter, 
though generally giving only from ' to J of the original, never in one instance misstates 
or misrepresents it. In particular, though it omits the quotations mtide in support of 
statements c.g. for aJjtos , and even the fact that an author was quoted at all -.e.g. for 
AiVSucror . It Is careful to retain the phraseology used by the original whenever it means 
to convey that an ethnic has not been found in literature but is only guessed at on 
analogv . .See for AoiSur under a<uS<oi't; Aa>pn. Awpiov, Awpot. 

Further, this phraseology is definite, and occurs often throughout the work. Thus 
for AcoSdii', the original has rjdii'nro AwSairiai' . . fi Tii the Epitome oi';^ 

(vf>r)T!a, (TxrjfiaTt^erai be AoiSiortos. ,So too the Epitome has iSt^fiXer dviu VoXiyeiii, 
klyucrBfvd. '.\yd 6 r], etc. , StTnriu ' Xb/javt], "Xiu etc. ■, oIk orrir cV yprjcrfi 1/ reyii) 6 fttirofl 
opoioTijTfj? .V ipiirorur . oCttm Tfoiv ei-pofxfu ru Tijs ' .Xipovui . The mere mention of a 

parallel docs not mean guessing by analogy. Thus under Xnviiwv. we have A'aii'iesf. which 
Is the favourite jiarallel for other terminations in -fiT, itself followed by ok 'IXifi'v. So, 
too. Ill the original article on Awpow, Aiapifi's is followeil by o>s Aaerifi'f, in sjme of the fact 
that It Is tlien suppoitcd on its merits by direct quotations ; and Amriri v 's given as the 
feminine of the ethnic of Awrior, ms IXois tuv 'IXifus, and then supported out of the 1 ‘elcus 
of bophocles. The par.illel is in fact a mark of method, and shows, what is clear indeed 
from the w hole work, that the inv Cstigation of ethnic names vv.is us m.iin business Though 
ArjXifiis may be due to analogy, it is prob.ablv to.in.dogy .is it woiked, not in the mind of 
•Stephanus. but in those of the original inhabitants bid -ii (see "A ieSew . 

f or. to tipply to Boeotitiwhat Stephanus says of Ixaria ' see '.Xyn'di;/. 1; tm n’s -ei's 

TiVcp rllLls Xxpai'pifvs, DfirirteJv ^h<rSsvs. Kf>py.ocdv UXarnirev, .N(it/)coi'ei f, 

and, on the boiders. Kiv^oifes-, XnXictiirilv'. Api^orfrci's KXareuy, 'KXsvOsfisis. 

In conclusion there is no re.ison for thinking- that Ste|ih.iniis w.is lav ish of cities where 
there w ei e no cities or thought that every place th;it existed must hav e an ethnic '1 hus he 
calls .Solygeia a Kso/xrj KopiVdoii .as rhucydidcs does 'iv, 42', and AdXXior ,i Kn/nrdoe 
— (jXij^rif)!/ w liere 1 hucydidcs r.ills it a 7rdXifrp/i '11.30. For Suniuin he sav s d bij^orrjs 
Aoerifi'f. For Habrotonum he tells us that Lycus of Rhegium i .ills it a ^wpi'er, but Stiabo 
and others a mlXis. for Mount Il.ieinus he gives no ethnic, nor tor what some may think 
the doubtful ttiIXis of .Artemisium m Euboe.i. 
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C — Page 159 , Note 2 . 

XtOovs (1^(1 Ka\ TrXiudnif (k rtor ntKOTTf'doiv t&>»/ fyyi's Kaf^aLpovvrfs. 

The explanation I haveyiven. aedificui diruta, was the dominant one before Poppo. 
He unfortunately leaned to " aediticia simpliciter,' and Liddell and Scott ad vor., (Irnte 
(vi p. 161} and Jowelt i. p. 305 . translate ‘the houses near.' It might have given them 
pause to notice that this is the only place in which the word is used m Thucydides, while 
(according- to von Essen's !/n/c'.v\ nlKia occurs thirty-four times. See especially ii. 14 
whore, when talking of dismantling houses m occupation at the time, he says cnrav rwr 
oiKiSiv KadaipoCrrcf rrjv Ji'Xajo-ir. Classen, on the Other hand, noticing that the w ord must 
hat e a distinctive meaning, explained ‘ houses and courtyard walls,’ on the ground that 
you could only got bricks, and not stones, from a house itself. We know too little of 
country cottages and farmhouses in the Fifth Century to assert this dogmatically. Brick 
was used for building in the cities because it was cheaper ; also because it lent itself to 
stucco decoration. In the country the roughest kind of stone work might well be natural 
for house walls as well as for courtyard walls. In any case there wasa good deal of stone 
paving and wall foundation e\en in city houses. Tlie leal point is, however, that, whether 
or no the word oiVm could be taken, for such a purpose as this, as including its courtyard, 
there is no justification whatever for their thinking that oiVaVfXot/ could do so any better 
Thucydides would have talked of the raxinv of a wii. 81. 3 c]i. i. 106. i'; if he had 

been at pains to be arc haeologically accurate as to the provenance of his Xi^oi, mKi'miiov 
means something less than an oIkUi vertically, not something more laterally. It is often 
used in the laying out of a new city. Sec Dittcnberger s Sy/h\L:c passim, especially 
vol. i. 189S, no. 177 (= Lebas-Wadclington Insi. iii. 86: where the oi\('.7r«8a, or sites for 
houses, which are to be given to the people of Lebedos who arc coming to Tcos, are 
contrasted at length with existing oUiai. See also Herwerden Li\v/c. Supp ct. Dial, 
pp. 575. 242. From this the transition is easy to what looks like the site or ground-plan 
of a house, a shell, or dismantled house. -So the explanations of tire Lexicographers 
quoted in Stephanus Thesaurus ad voc., Kar<l777<i)pa oticni', oi<Las icnreppippfrip' 

f8(i0os. and passages such as Aeschines Timarch. 182, where after spc.tking of a tragedy 
that occurred in an tpTjpoi’ oIklu. the orator says koI tn kgI yiv oIkUis tovttjs ra 

oiKcirrfibi tm vpfrt'pu ucrrei. and Dloscoridcs in. 19 w here jr/xlirtni' or horohound (/n'friu 
TTfpl Ta ntKiinfSii icm fpfiVui. 1 know of no passage in which one or other of these two 
technical meanings does not apply. It is i lear that in the present passage the first 
is excluded, and the second demanded, by the context. 

/?.— I’Ai.t- 160 . Note 5 . 

Sec 11, 55- - TTpoi FA',So:<tr re Kit] ’'.Vrilpor rerpappeVip', 11 . i;6. I tjtrwi’ i)p\^ M^.XP* 
daXda-iTps' es riiv Kf^eti'uV re tthi'Tov ko] tov 'F.XXe^o-Trorroi'. So ii. loi. 3 , it". s4. 4, i^ . I 2ig 2. 
The simple kiu' is also, of course, used dis|unctively, but 1 have not found .iny passage m 
which re Kill Is Used with the same foi ce that the simple koI is used with ; in mi. 30 . i eTri tuv 
F vpiTTtif Kill rijv daXiunrar, i\-. I 1 5 . 3 L' Tijv OitKairiTiiv kiu Ttt^ jiiiiw oippipriu- or ill. 98. 2 p'IXti' 
e 77 i Ti}v BaXautrav kiu Ttiti Olviun'u ti]S .Vo/cpiSox iiOti’nff) kiu ^pfiijOijiTiiVj iciiref/ii’yia’. 1 here is 
a curious use in 11. 93. I Trp'n' 5e titiiXea-iu rX ex KopivOnv re Kill ri'iii Kpiiniiiai KiiXTroK dyaxoi- 
pijiran luwTiKi'iv, occurring immediately after li. 92 . 7 e’o-e'TrXeiKran is KiiKnui' rue KpnriiIoi< Kai 
Ki'ipivdiiv. In any case the re Kni is disjunctive; it does not mean ‘ to Corinth on the 
Crisaean (lulf.’ Classen, howewer, is h.iidly satisf.ictory in explaining it ,is ‘to the 
Crisaean Clulf and, ultimately, to Corinth.’ It is of course common to put the ultimate 
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yoal rirst cf iw 54. 4 ^TrXfKrdw Zs re ’Ao-iV?;*' Acal ^EXo?). The difficulty lb rather in this 
idiom «[)/■ Ireing adopted a few lines before in 92. 7. That Classen there felt it is shown 
by his note, ' ku'i e’s) Kopir^ov.' Considerintj the fact, too, that the Peloponnesians were, 
when they started, at or within the mouth of the tlulf (92. 2, S6. 4 the repeated 
insistence on the combined phrase is odd, on Classen's explanation. It ij in reality, 

I think, a set phr.ase titt.ached to the movements of this particular fleet which came from 
Corinth and other cities on the Gulf. So ii. 1)3. i tu S' e< rtjs KopivSov Km tuv aWaiv 
roiy eV Tov Kpiaaiov KoXirtiv raurticor, explained more fully as Corinth, Sicyon, etc. 
in 11. So. 4, 'To Corinth and the Cnsaean Gulf' or ‘to the Crisaean Gulf and 
Corinth,' — for the order was immaterial, — meant ‘ homewards to the various cities on the 
trlilf .So II. 69. I (pvXaKTjv efyr pi}T iKTrXelu ’k KopU'Oov Kal tov Kpuratou KuXrrov prjZih'a 
ia-jr'Keiv clearly does not mean, ,as it should, according to Classen, ‘ from Corinth 
through the Crisaean Gulf,’ but ‘from Corinth and other cities in the Gulf' That the 
fleet if’if in fact go to Corinth before it disbanded is no argument against my view- 
■ LSefore they disbanded the fleet which had started on its way to disband ’ is quite natural 
sense. 

£■.— P.\GE 161, Note 2. 

Inxh. r. The Romans pitch their camp T/'/z/ut'/. Inuninet tuari is hiciis. Later 

this place is said to be (juini/iu' fr/ne Dtilliu <i mari. That it was on high ground is shown 
by the post cnlltui ami ikairt-unt of the next chapter. The pond over the Timavo, which 
Livy calls a hicus, is close to S. (.iiovanni, and is as the crow flies about a mile from the 
sea and, following' the bend of the river, more than a mile and a half (see Baedeker 
North Italy, and .Admiralty Chart of .Adriatic, based on survey of Captain T. Oesterreicher). 
Even then if we are to regard Lit y as applying the phrase to the actual hicus and 
with Cluverius emend the numeral quiiujue, the distance is enough to prove our point. 
If the numeral is correct, and the phrase is to be applied to the high ground behind 
the Iulus, where the Romans did probably in fact pitch their camp, the inference is still 
more striking. 

In xliv. 13 .Mehboea, on the spurs of Ossa, {Guide Joanne, p. 146, Leake Northern 
Greece iv. pp, 403 ff.) inuninet super Demetrias on the Gulf of A’olo under Pelion {Mitt. 
Dent. Arch. Inst xxx. 1905, pp. 221-244; about twenty-five miles away. The other 
instances are in. 25, quercus int^ens arbor praetorio inuninehat, iv. 59, collem iniminenton 
urbt. 1. 33 the Mamertine prison on the lower slopes of the Capitol imminens foro, ii. 33, 
buildings unniinentiu niuro, shown by the context to be probably built upon or over- 
hanging it, xMv. 3 the ar.x Crotonis shown by the context to be steep on that side, 
imminent mart, and vi. 19 a quasi-local use, where the house of Manlius on the Capitol is 
moles imminen t libertati. 

These are the only instances in Schafer-Ernesti, Glossariuni Liviununt. Fugner's 
Lexicon Livianani has not reached this point. 


NOTE. 

[“since this Article w.is written, the excavations it foreshadows have taken place. Their results 
are negative. The w.all of the .Mandra proves to be of Hyzantine construction, and the archaeo- 
logical grounds for the [irovi-ional identification here suggested are thus cut awa>. f)n the other 
hand, an examination of the neighbourhood has failed to discover any trace of the Temple, at 
Dilisi or elsewhere. The question is therefore an open one, and the general considerations here 
brought forward are still to the point. 

Untvtrsity Colic qc, Cariiiff. 


Ronald Burrows.] 



A HEAD CONNECTED WITH DAMOPHON. 

(Plate IV.) 


In the Gallery of Busts m the Vatican there i.s a head (Cat, Xo. 293'', 
Helbig, Fiiliro- durcJi Rom, i. p. 144, Xo. 343) described as the head of a 
Sat)-r. It i.s of rosso antico, and was found * in a street in Genzano near a 
spot where a Roman villa had stood. This head (Xo. i on Plate I\',) has 
a replica, also of rosso antic(L, in the Xy Carlsberg Glyptotek at Copen- 
hagen (X'o. 3 on the same Plate), for a description of which I am indebted 
to Herr Jacobsen. The height of the Roman head is 0’45 m., distance 
between the ears 0'2i m., between the eyes 0'05 m., breadth of eyes 0'05 m., 
breadth of mouth O'OJ m. It is worked onl>' in front, the back being chiselled 
roughly away, so that it has the appearance of a mask. Xothing is left 
of the neck. The ends of the hair are broken off, especially in the case 
of the side-locks, and the edges of the beard are smoothed by weathering. 
Restored : — nose and portions of lower lip. The eyes are holli.)w, aivd 
were filled with inserted material 

The height of the Xy Carlsberg head is 0'59 m. Herr Jacobsen 
writes to me in regard to it : ' Tlie hair is onh’ projierly executed in front. 
The top is quite rough, shewing broken ivy leaves. The head is cut off 
quite flat behind. It belongs to a Ilerm, and has probably been placed 
clo-,e against a wall in order that it should not be seen from behind.’ The 
IH'ovenance of this head is unknown, but it was bought for Herr Jacobsen 
in an antiquity-shop in Rome. Traces of an ivy leaf are visible also in the 
Vatican head, to the side above the temples, and there is every reason to 
suppose that it also belonged to a Herm which stood against the wall. 


^ I 5 raun, h'nnu'u ufui p. 338, No. 79. 
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Both Vatican and Copenhagen heads represent a satyric type, with 
hair rising sharply from the forehead, and falling in thick masses down 
the side of the face. The larger locks of the hair are sub-divided and 
treated with some minuteness, the general effect being one of free activity 
without conventional symmetry. The beard is thick and rounded, and is 
treated w'ith less aba)uion, lying in regular rows of curls of very similar appear- 
ance, and presenting a flattish surface pierced by deep hollows w'here the 
locks are separated. The moustache describes a somewhat conventional 
curve, and is twisted symmetrically at the tips, so as to form a curl like those 
of the beard Throughout, the inner lines of the larger locks are carefully 
shewn by parallel untwisted lines. The lower lip is left free of hair, and 
on the point of the chin there are finer wavy lines merging into the greater 
thickness of the beard. The ears are covered by the falling locks of hair. 
The face is long, narrowing perceptibly towards the top, and displays a bony 
structure of the brows and cheekbones. This is further emphasized by the 
grinning ex[3ression, which contracts the space between the eyes and the 
mouth. The nose of the Vatican head is restored, but from the Copenhagen 
replica we gather that it was short and wide at the nostrils. There are 
heavy masses of flesh over the corners of the eyebrows, and the lower half 
of the forehead is prominent, with a marked bow-shaped wrinkle separating 
it from the ufjper half, and a subsidiary \vrinkle just above the other. The 
eyes are sunk deeply, with thin upper lids, and a sharp line for the lower 
lid, which is depressed in the middle. The outer corners of the eyes turn 
round sharply into the cheeks, producing a strong lateral wrinkle, and giving 
the whole eye a verj’ rounded appearance. The Copenhagen head shews 
a further bending over of the lower lids. There are deep hollows also 
between the inner eye-corners and the nose. The lips are parted, shewing 
the upper line of teeth, but their edges are much damaged in the Vatican 
cop>-. 

It has been suggested that the Copenhagen head represents a Centaur 
rather than a Satyr, but the set grin of the Vatican head and the ivy 
crowns seem to suit a Satyric attribution better. The bestial character is 
more marked in the Vatican head, and from both, the pathetic e.xpres- 
sion found in many fourth century representations of similar creatures 
is quite absent. The subject apfieals directly to the spectator, and the 
work is essentially vigorous and simple. 

In attempting to determine the place in the history of sculpture of the 
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original of which these two heads are copies, it is impossible to overlook 
their close resemblance with the male head from Lycosura, which is 
identified with the Anytus of Damophon.^ There are some differences in 
the hair-treatment, notably in the hair over the forehead and the locks 
of the beard, which it will be necessary to explain, but in the more essential 
facial features the similarit}' is striking. Thus we see the forehead narrowing 
in the same fashion towards the hair, and with similar lateral depressions 
over the outer corners of the eyes ; the same heavy roll of flesh over the 
eyebrows ; and a similar prominence of the lower part of the forehead, 
separated from the upper b}- the same bow-.shaped wrinkle with a second 
smaller wrinkle above it. A still more remarkable resemblance is visible 
in the peculiar rounded eye, a marked feature of the Damophon heads, - 
curving inwards at the corners, with sharp, strongly curved lids, rolling over 
to form a sort of lip. Here, too, are the high cheek bones and wide 
flat nose of the L\’cosura head, though the Satyric grin demands a shorter 
distance between eyes and mouth, and consequently a greater emphasis on 
the cheek swellings. The fashion of the moustache is similar in both cases, 
and the parted, pouting lips, though restoration and weathering have some- 
what obscured the latter feature in the Vatican head. The building of the 
cheeks is similar, with hollows at the inner, and wrinkles at the outer 
eye-corners. In each case the under line of the moustache is marked by a 
deep groove running down dee[)ly into the beard past the tip of the 
moustache ; and in each case the hair on the point of the chin, leaving the 
lower lip free, is worked in fine wavy lines carefully separated from the rest 
of the beard. It is in the hair that differences are visible. Thus in the 
.Anj'tus head we have a row of small locks standing on the forehead, with 
larger locks behind standing up, and then falling over, while the beard is 
arranged naturalistically in heavy masses, without s\-mmetry, and forked at 
its lower e.xtremit)-. The side-hair hangs in large rough locks. In the 
\’atican head the side-hair must have been very similar, but the forehead- 
hair stands up in a larger sweep without small locks in front, while the 
beard lies in a round and regular mass without wildness or naturalism. In 
both heads the expression is direct and without subtlet}’, in the one case 
that of an untamed animal, in the other that of a simple rustic. The 

' Cf. E. Gardntr, Numllwk. li ]>. 401. T. C,i\ v.ulias, FotulLs tic- /.vtontrc, 1 “ 1 . Ill, >[. 
Daniel in J.II S. wiv. (1004), p. 45. 

Cf. A. M. Daniel Iw J.H.S. \xi\. op. Lit. 
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;^reatcr dn-ness and formalism of the Vatican and Copenhagen heads must 
be ascribed in part to the copyist. Even so the similarity of workmanship, 
with its characteristic use of a fine wavy line sub-dividing the individual 
masses of the hair, is immediately evident, and as a subsidiary detail 
we may remember that the Lycosura heads also are worked only in front, 
leaving the back parts hollow and rough. The actual state of the surface 
of the Vatican head shews a close resemblance to the Anytus, in the 
absence of careful finish. Both works have something of the appearance 
of a sketch as compared with a completed drawing. 

There is another fact which seems to throw some light on the place of 
origin of this type. Both the replicas are of rosso antico, and this affords 
some pruna facie evidence that the original was of rosso antico also. Such 
a material would be eminently suitable to the subject, for we know that 
images of Dionysus were frequently made of figwood painted red. For 
this the substitution of a red marble in later times would be natural. 
Rosso antico is onl)- found in Laconia, in quarries along the sea-coast from 
G\ thium to C. IMatapan, and is known to have been used for sculpture as 
earl\- as the middle of the second century B.c. From the time of the 
Roman occupation it came into general use, but there is no reason to 
suppose that it was not used earlier for local work. If, then, we find in 
the heads under discussion evidence for an original of third centur}- date, 
and grant the probability that that original was in rosso antico, we have 
good evidence for connecting it with a sculptor of the S. Peloponnese. 
One further point hints at a connection with Damophon. It is known 
that this sculptor made an Idaean Herakles for Megalopolis,^ and this 
■statue is recognized with great probability by Imhoof-Blumcr and Gardner - 
in a c()in-t)-pe of that city shewing a herm of Heracles wrapped in a lion’s 
skin. There are a great number of sculptural representations of this t\-pe, 
and the best copy known, which is, or was, in pri\-ate possession in Sparta," 
together with another headless replica, are both in rosso antico. It is 
possible, therefore, that the original by Damophon was also in that 
material. Of course no stress can be laid on these problematical argu- 
ments, but considered together with the strong internal evidence of 
resemblance they may serve to strengthen the connection with Damophon. 

' Cf. -Vthfnaeii-., iii. 78c, and I’aua. II. ii. 6, with v.tluahle note on the latter passage. 

“ Nuni. Comm o>i Paits.y p. 105, Ii. V. 6. 

^ A(h. .Muth. ii. jj. 343 ’ in Ixosihr'f 's Lcxiion, u. 2170. 
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It is clear, at any rate, that any attempt to supph- a date and an 
author for this type must take into account the vexed question of the date 
of Damophon. It is possible that the work of reconstructing the Lycosura 
group, on which I am at present engaged, ma_\’ throw further light on this 
point, but at present the st)-listic evidence is far from complete. 

The sttdistic forerunner both of the Anj’tus and the type under 
discussion is the well-known Zeus of Otricoli. The various views held in 
regard to this head are stated in Helbig's Fiihrey durch Roin i, p. 189. 
Professor Furtwangler' has upheld the Praxitelean origin of this head, 
but those who are not convinced b_\- his arguments for the authorship of 
the so-called Eubouleus,will find in the hair-treatment as well as in the mould- 
ing of the facial expression greater resemblances to the style of Lysippus. 
The fine bronze Zeus from Epirus in the Constantinople Museum,- which 
reproduces the head-t\-pe of the Otricoli bust, shews the scheme of 
proportions and the general style and pose which are usually associated 
with the sculptor of Sicj'on.^ 

When we compare the Otricoli head with the heads we have been 
discussing, it is clear that it dates from an earlier period. There is the 
same building of the face without the development and exaggeration of the 
later imitations. Thus we find here the double swelling of the lower part 
of the forehead, which narrows to the top with a clear horizontal wrinkle, 
as yet straight, not bow-shaped ; the heavy folds of flesh over the eyes, 
thrown into strong relief b_\- the lateral depressions of the temples, the high 

^ Mas(eypicics, pp 190, 342. 

^ B.C.H. 1SS5. ri. 14. I cannot ai^rce wlih rrufc>M>r Furl^^ angler's crilici’^m of thl^ statue. 
The forms in the urioinal are by no means st) hca\y a^ they appear in the photograph, the general 
impiebsion being one of easy activity. The proportion of the head io tiie total height S 7 to 07 
ceniimeires, and the three dhiMun.s of the torso measure iespecii\ely <lo\vn\\aids 67. 7*4. and 5'5 
centimetres, ^^hlch suits the L\sip]>ic but not the rraxilelean canon. The altitiule is clo>eh 
analogous to that of the Apo\yomen«'s and does not she\N that hue iif the curved cential line which 
we find in Praxiteles. Muieover in the liair itself theie is a carelul lendeiing c>f naluie. instead of 
the hnlliant idealism t'f Praxiteles with its loiigli inas>es and shaip pLiy of light and shade. 

^ Dr. -\nielung. to whom I am indebted foi the measurements of the head which foims the 
subject of this article, ha-' expiessct] in the Rirtu af for 1903 vul. ii. p. 19S the view 
that the author of the ( Uricoh type wasaKo the author of the Saiajiis. typo hc'-t shewn in a ^t.itue in 
the museum of >\Icxandiia. which foims PI. IX. of the same volume. This sculptor he heliLwes to 
he P)r\a\is. I have not seen the statue in Alexandria, but. judging from the pholograidg u would 
seem that the heavy formalized hair with itshanglng fringe peculiar to heads of Saiapis must belong 
to a different t)pe from the ( )incoli bust. The softer forehead with simpler im-)delhng and sipiaier 
form suggests an earlier and an Attic origin. That the Otricoli t)pe was inlluenced by u, is clear 
from the general resemblance between the two heads, but if its date was later, that is all that 
is necessary for the purpose of the present article. 

N 
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cheek bones and heavy parted lip.s, the short upstandini^ locks in front of 
the heavier fall of hair over the forehead, the massed side-locks covering 
the ears, and the thick forked beard leaving the lower lip free. But the e>'es 
are still more nearly flat, in classical fashion, and do not shew the curious 
naturalistic curve into the cheek at the outer corners. The ideal majest}* 
of the expression and grave benignity of the lowered glance emphasize the 
difference between the creative ideal art of the great period and the 
archaistic or naturalistic tendencies of the succeeding generations of 
artists. 

For the purpose of a close comparison with the Anytus and the 
Vatican head however, it is rather with two derivatives of the Otricoli head 
that we must deal. These are (i) a head in Naples, ^ and (2) a head in 
Parma,- well illustrated in Overbeck’s Atlas dcr GriccJi. Knnstmjthologie, 
Zeus, Taf. II. Nos. 3 and 9. 

The peculiar hair treatment of the An}-tus is paralleled closely by 
the Naples head (No. 3, in Overbeck;. Here we get short upstanding locks 
over the forehead, with larger ones behind, that shew an actual identity in 
detail.^ The side-hair hangs away from the face in similar fashion, the 
form of the moustache corresponds closely, and the beard is treated in 
curly masses of similar character terminated in a fork below the chin. The 
eyes, while still flatter than in the Anytus, are rounder and wider open than 
in the Otricoli head, the gaze is more direct, the forehead wrinkle is bow- 
shaped, and there is further resemblance in the wide flat nose and thick 
pouting lips. The work is a poor formal copy, but the original was a 
development on the Otricoli type, not far removed from the master himself, 
but perceptibly wanting in the grandeur and simplicity of the original 
conception. 

The hair of the Vatican head, on the other hand, finds its prototype 
rather in the Parma variant, which .seems to stand to the Otricoli head in 
a relation analogous to that of the Naples bust. Here we see the same 
sweep of hair upwards from the forehead, with a round, flat, and some- 
what formalized beard. The facial characteristics resemble those of the 
other head.s. At the same time the beard is free and less conventional 

^ Oberbcck, Kiinstmyth. ii pp. 86 f. No 13. 

Oberbcck, Kiinslmylh. ii. pp. 85 f. Nd. 15. Cf. aKo Arn(U-AmelunE; Enuct-Aufnahwen 
Nuv. 69, 70. 

Compare the larj;e locks that stand up behind the smaller frini;e to the right nf the he.icK as 
shewn in the photographs in Overbeck and on Plate I\’. 
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than in the Vatican head, the eyes are less round, and the classical tradi- 
tion is more closely adhered to. 

In the case of earlier works there would of course be obvious objections 
to comparing the treatment of face and hair of a Satyr and a Titan with 
those of a Zeus, but at the late period of art to which these heads belong, 
the growth of new types in such details had stopped, and the hair-treatment 
of male bearded heads was beginning to approach that uniformity which it 
presents in works of the Pergamene school. 

So far, then, as we can judge by evidence of style, both the Anytus and 
the Vatican head are later than the copies of the Otricoli Zeus, and fall 
most naturally into the first half of the third century. We might shew 
their artistic pedigree in tabular fashion. 

Zeus of (jtricoli 

I 

Zeus of Naples Zeus of Tarm.^ 

Head of .\n)tus Origin.il of 

Heads in Vatican and Ny Carlsberg 

It remains to e.xplain the relation to one another. The obvious 
difference is the formalism of the Vatican head, both in expression and in 
the treatment of the beard, and the free naturalism of the Anytus. The 
greater freedom of expression in the Copenhagen replica shews that we 
must attribute some of the former difficulty to the copyist, but the beard 
still awaits e.xplanation. It seems clear that the third century in Greek 
art was a period of archaistic reaction. The great masters were dead, and 
the new vigour of Alexandrian or Pergamene artists had not yet reacted 
on Hellas itself. The leading sculptors were pupils of Praxiteles, pupils of 
Scopas, pupils of Lysippus, or these pupils’ pupils, and the want of original 
genius produced a reaction to earlier creations, while the treatment of 
details like hair tended to follow a uniform type, for the most part 
derived from the Lysippic model for male, and the Praxitelean for female 
figures. The original works which one is inclined to attribute to this 
century are, as a rule, subjects of such hot debate, that one hesitates to 
justance the Cerigotto bronze or the .-\phrodite of Melos. Damophon, 
whom I propose to class among the artists of this century for reasons 
which will appear, I hope, in a subsequent publication, stands above his 
contemporaries. His reputation must have been first class, for we find 

N 2 
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him working in Achaia and Arcadia as well as in his native city, and he was 
chosen among all the artists of Greece to repair the Olj'inpian Zeus. W'e 
are not surprised then to find in his work an originality and freshness in 
conception, which have led some critics to place him a century too early. 
If we attribute the original of the Vatican head to him, we shall see in it a 
work of his I’outh before he had emancipated himself from the prevalent 
archaistic tendency in hair treatment ; but if we call the head the work of 
the master of Damophon we shall be expressing the relation equally well. 
The actual attribution of the head to Damophon himself or another artist 
is not a matter of supreme importance. What is essential is to notice the 
close stjdistic resemblance in points of detail, which proves that the two 
works were intimately connected, and thus any light thrown upon the date 
of the one, b}- its nature, material, or treatment, may be applied in arguing 
about the other. The condition of external evidence being what it is, it is 
onl)- by use of such comparative arguments that we can hope to settle 
definitely the vexed question of Damophon’s date. 

Guy Dickins. 



CRETAN PALACES AND THE AEGEAN 
CIVILIZATION. 

(Plates V-VII.) 


Professor Doerpfeld in the Athenische Mittheilungen, xxx, 
pp. 257-97, has put forward a theory regarding the relation of the later to 
the earlier palaces at Knossos and at Phaestos, which requires serious 
consideration, not only in view of Doerpfeld’s high authority in such 
matters, but also in the light of the results of excavation, as these have 
been accumulating from season to season at different sites in Crete.^ 

It will clear the ground considerably if, as a common starting-point 
of argument, it is agreed at the very beginning that the question at issue 
is primarily one of stratification, and that all understanding of sequence 
in development is ultimately conditioned b}- our apprehension of the 
character of the sequence in the stratification, in so far as that has been 
brought to light by actual excavation. The .solution of the problem in 
detail, in so far as the condition of the remains allows of such a solution, 
can only be a question of time. Meanwhile in view of the regular 
reports of the excavators, a certain attitude of patience and suspense of 
judgment on final questions, while becoming in itself, was only in the 
circumstances what was to have been expected of the world at largo. B\- 
the time, indeed, at which Doerpfeld writes, one fact had emerged quite 
clearly both at Knossos and at Phaestos : on either site there was an 
earlier and a later palace. There is no difference of view at all on that 

^ For kind permission Id make iHc of the maierial> from Knussos and Phaestos mv warm 
thanks are due respectively to Dr. Arthur Kvans and to Professor Federico Halbherr. Piof. 
Halbherr has courteously allowed me to reproduce his plan of the Palace of Phaestos and 
Plate II. (Fig. I ) 
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simple point. Here, however, at the ver>' beginninj,^ our agreement of 
opinion unfortunately ends, while our differences of standpoint diverge to 
absolute contradiction. 

Professor Doerpfeld, unluckily for the conclusion which he has at 



I IG. I Pi smowin-,; Aiii.i i iomai, Excavai io.n^ at Punisms sixer. 190J. 

heart, labours under an initial misconception on the question of strati- 
fication which very seriously vitiates the cogency of his whole later 
argument : he regards the process of stratification as having been exactly 
the same at Knossos and at Phaestos. On both sites according to 
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him (ib. 257-8) an earlier palace is destro\-ed, and on its ruins at a higher 
level a later palace is built. This sounds very clear and simple. As a 
matter of fact, however, although the statement holds in a general way of 
Phaestos, it is only true in a very partial sense of the terraced parts of the 
site, as far as Knossos is concerned, and it is not true at all of the only 
part of the Palace of Knossos — the W est Whng — which for Doerpfeld 
comes into account. At Knossos the processes of stratification, which 
were on a much larger scale, were much more intricate than at Phaestos, 
and on the top of the hill which is taken up by the W’est Wing and the 
Central Court of the Palace, these processes went on under conditions 
natural and artificial which were essentially different in kind from those 
which obtained at Phaestos. At Knossos the top of the hill had been 
levelled away early in the Middle Minoan Age, and after that, on the 
level platform thus laid out for the unterraced parts of the earlier building, 
there was no later stratification at all as at Phaestos. The later builders 
did not on this platform construct at a higher level than the earlier ones, 
as was the case at Phaestos, but at the same level, making use of old walls 
and even old systems of construction in a way which as a rule incorporated 
them so completely into one organic whole with later arrangements, that it 
is often a matter of excessive difficulty to distinguish what originally formed 
part of the earlier constructions, and what has been added by the later 
architects. Further however, on the Palace hill at Knossos nothing at 
all exists that is later than these reconstructions, except what belongs to 
the period of partial re-occupation when the greater part of the building 
itself was ahead}' a ruin. These re-occupiers in the time of full decadence 
had apparently made poor abodes for themselves in outlx'ing basements 
and against terrace walls on the outskirts of the building. On the levelled 
platform taken up by the greater part of the W'est Wdng of the Palace, 
inclusively of all the magazines and half of the Central Court, no evidence 
of such re-occupation, whether at the same or at a higher level, 
was ever found at all. On the floors all over this area the finds 
whether of potter}- (inclusively of the whole arra}' of pithoi), of remains 
of wall-painting, stone-vases or inscribed tablets, belonged to the latest 
period of the Palace. 

In view of Doerpfeld’s theory, far-reaching consequences follow 
from this evidence, since the whole of it has to be put into the same 
context, not with that from the earlier palace (as the theory in question 
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requires;, but with that from the later palace at Phaestos. In other words, 
finds which at Knossos, according to this theory, ought to belong to 
Doerpfeld’s ‘ Carian ’ palace are found at Phaestos to fit on to remains 
of the ‘ Achaean ’ palace. This is a very serious result, for in what 
follows it will abundantly appear that this contradiction is not only in itself 
of an essential and fundamental character, but that all Doerpfeld's later 
conclusions are ultimately either based upon it or presuppose it. The 
initial misconception, we found, had presupposed an absolute similarity 
in the processes of stratification at Phaestos and at Knossos which did not 
e.xist. Accorditigly the later palace at Phaestos, which was built at a 
higher level, is not correlated as it ought to have been with«the remodelled 
palace at Knossos, which in the west wing was reconstructed at the 
original level. In this west wing at Knossos IDoerpfeld conceives 
a process of stratification in agreement with that at Phaestos, and a 
rebuilding at a higher level at a time when the magazines and the Pillar- 
rooms with their tell-tale pithoi and other remains were, as he supposes, 
conveniently submerged. At this higher level, and in this west wing in 
the area of the Pillar-rooms, a megaron is further conceived of which it is 
true no trace emerged on excavation, but which all the same is further 
presumed to have been of Achaean type. W'e thus have, on the one 
hand, a later palace at Phaestos, of which the remains must be coordinated 
with those of the remodelled ground-floor of the West Wing of the Palace 
at Knossos ; and on the other hand, an imaginary megaron at Knossos, 
at a higher level, of which the remains, had they e.xisted, would have 
been found to be of much later date. 

In what follows it will be well constantly to bear in mind the 
coii-sequences of this assumption, for Doerpfeld relies chiefly upon it to 
support his main argument, which is this ; that at Knossos, as at Phaestos, 
beside the supposed uniform stratification there existed a corre.spondingly 
uniform difference of style which, according to him, is to be e.xplained 
on the supposition that while the earlier buildings are to be regarded as of 
native Cretan or ‘ Carian ’ architecture, the later ones are as distinctly of 
mainland Greek or ‘ Achaean ’ type. The question has thus become a 
very serious one, in so far as this supposed difference of style is made by 
Doerpfeld the basis of a far-reaching theory regarding the succession 
of race-stratifications in prehistoric Crete. In the sequel, however, I 
hope to show that the theory in question is not borne out by the actual 
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results of e.xcavation, and cannot serve to explain differences of .style 
which either do not exist at all or have only emerged as the result of a 
natural process of architectural development. 


The Cretan Palaces. 

Let us now come to these facts. There is no question here of 
disputing the opinion gradually arrived at by the e.xcavators themselves, 
that the Theatral Area at Phaestos, the connected paved West Court, and 
the Propylon or one-columned Portico leading thence into the building, were 
connected remains of an earlier palace of which the West Facade is partly 
preserved for us as shown at 5 on the plan.’^ It is to be regarded as a 
matter of course that the Cretan excavators were bound sooner or later to 
arrive at this conclusion through their own independent stud\- of the 
remains, and quite apart from the influence of any outside opinion. For 
e.xample, the Portico above mentioned at the South-East corner of the 
West Court at Phaestos was recognised as having been an entrance to the 
earlier palace by Arthur Evans and also by m\'self <.)n separate visits, 
quite independently of each other and of the conclusions arrived at by 
the Italians and by Doerpfcld on their own account. The one point 
on which the views of the Cretan explorers diverge from those of 
Doerpfeld is that in which he regards the later palace at Phaestos as 
differing essentially in st^ le, not only from the remains of the earlier one 
there, but from what he himself regards as the earlier jrarts of the palace 
at Knossos. 

To illustrate this difference of style Doerpfeld concentrates his 
attention on one feature of the later palace at Phaestos : the system 
66-69 marked red on his plan (Tafel x.;. In doing this, however, he 
depreciates the cogenc)' of very good reasons given b)- Dr. Noack in his 
Homerische Palaste, pp. 4-6, for regarding the style of this system as 
typically characteristic of Cretan palace architecture as distinguished from 
the J\I}’cenaean .st)'le of Greece. Xoack remarks on the siq^iJosed pre- 
dominance of the one- and three-column systems in Crete in circumstances 
in which, on the Mycenaean mainland, the two-column system is uni\ ersal ; 

’ Mon. Ant, Lino. xiv. , T.iv. xxMi. 5, our 1’!. 1. 2, 5 ; (by the courier) .imi kiiutness of 
Professor heelerico Halbherr I .ini .allowei! to reproduce it here.] Reference should ,dso be made to 
the Plan of ihe Palace of Knossos given in B,S.A. viii. PLile I 
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and for this and other reasons concludes that the two st)'!es were widely 
different. Now it turns out that Xoack was wrong in his conception 
of the character of the things compared. The one- and three-column 
system, as we shall see, is in Crete characteristic of something which is 
no megaron at all ; whereas, in relation to the megaron, the two-column 
arrangement, under varying conditions, is as typical of Cretan architecture 
as of Mycenaean. But with this important reservation, the Cretan st) le 
of the system, as will be seen presently, is much more characteristic than 
even X’oack imagined. 

There is one feature, indeed, of the later ‘ megaron ’ at Phaestos which 
unfortunately has been overlooked both by Xoack and by Doerpfeld, and 
which is fatal to their respective arguments, in so far as they come to 
opposite conclusions from this example as to the characteristic features 
in the one case of a Cretan, and in the other, of a Mycenaean megaron. 
At the back of this s}-stem, at 69', what Doerpfeld considers to be the great 
hall of his megaron is really a light-well with solid walls of ashlar masonry 
in limestone which were entirely open to the sky. The presence of this 
light-well rather curtails the grandiose proportions of the supposed 
megaron, while it is fatal to Doerpfeld’s conceptions as to the ‘ Achaean ’ 
character of this megaron. Xoack equally overlooks the light-well, 
without much harm, it is true, to his general argument as to the Cretan 
character of the .system, but with considerable prejudice to hi.s concep- 
tion of this as a megaron. The fact that Xoack in this particular instance 
can be right in one respect while wrong in another, only shows that the 
general trend of his argument has hit the mark ; notwithstanding his 
mistake, he has still managed to show that there are certain architectural 
functions, such as the broad front, which may be common to a Cretan 
megaron and to something else which we believe is no megaron at all. 
The light-well again in every Cretan palace is a normal feature of the 
megaron, but its functions are not limited to that, for it may in varjdng 
circumstances equally serve to light a staircase or a corridor. 

As we have indicated, the consequences of this grave oversight are 
much more serious for Doerpfeld than for Xoack. In view of the light- 
well he must either affirm that the system is all the same a megaron, — 
in which case, however, in view of the presence of the light-well and of 
the justice of Xoack’s general argument he must admit its genuine Cretan 
character ; — or, on the other hand, he must confess that it is no megaron 
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at all, in which case again what becomes of its supposed ‘ Achaean ’ 
character? Xoack again is right in his general argument as to the Cretan 
character of the s_\-stem as a whole, and the Hall of the Double Axes at 
Knossos affords us a classical example of a megaron backed by a light- 
well. Yet in the Phaestian system, if we subtract the area occupied by 
the light-well, he, equally with Doerpfeld, has his supposed megaron 
reduced to the very modest proportions of a narrow portico serving as 
entrance to an almost equally narrow vestibule. When once indeed we have 
arrived at this stage of subtracting the light-well, we have ev'ery right to 
ask Noack in what respect his description of a supposed Cretan megaron 
differs from that of a portico. Apart from the light-well, which he himself 
has overlooked, his general line of argument as to the Cretan character of 
the system applies to a portico quite as well as to a megaron. 

Our conclusion is that Noack and Doerpfeld have both cquall)- to give 
up the one his Cretan and the other his ‘ .Achaean ’ megaron, and that what 
we have here is no megaron at all, but only a state entrance to the later 
palace. 

Let us attempt to show this in some detail : — In the first place we 
have a wide stair of twelve steps, entering up east from 'the external 
West Court of the Palace.^ The stair is open to the sky, therefore the 
steps and the flanking walls are of limestone. The orientation of this 
stair and its external outlook are sufficientlj- explained b\- its functions in 
relation to an open portico, not by its supposed connection with the gable 
entrance of a megaron of ‘Achaean’ type. In the angle of the terrace to 
the left on ascending there ma}- have been a loggia as the Italians suggest, 
backed by windows looking south on to the entrance stair and west on to 
the stair up north, markerl as 6 on the plan. If there was no loggia the 
windows would have been in the terrace wall itself A similar window or 
windows to the right probably looked out on the entrance stair from the 
adjoining upper hall above the magazines 27-36. 

On reaching the top of the entrance stair one comes out on a spacious 
landing (67) of the same width as the stair, equally of limestone and 
equally open to the sky.- This landing probably also had a window to 

^ See Mofi. A}tt. xii., Tav. li. 66, Tav. iv. ; xiv.. Tav. xxvii. 66, Tav. xxx., and our 
PU. V. 2, 66, and VX. 

“ Forthib landing in h'i relation to the stair, especially PI. VI. ami J/ofi. A?it. xiv. Tav. xxx. 
already referred to. AFo fnr a very go«ui view, Xoack, Homtrische Falastc^ PI. I. l. 
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the right looking out from the upper hall above magazines 35-6, and probably 
also a window to the left lighting the west part of the stair corridor 71. The 
floor of this landing, like that of the whole remaining parts of the system, is 
at a level of I'So above the ground floor to the south. At the same time, 
however, it comes So centimetres short of the level of the upper floor on 
the same side, while it is as much as i 20 metres below that of the terraced 
ground floor on the north side. Special attention has to be drawn to this 
peculiar adjustment of level, for as is already clear, and as we shall 
abundantly see in the sequel, a mediative function is secured by means of 
it in relation to adjacent systems at higher and lower levels which is as 
adroit a tour de force of architecture for a State-entrance as it would be 
inconvenient for a megaron. 

From the landing we pass into a roofed porch (68) with its 
characteristic massive column, for which there are abundant analogies 
both at Phaestos and at Knossos, This porch was always accessible 
from the stair and the landing, and apparently could not be closed. 
It is, of course, of the same width as the landing, but not nearly 
so deep. 

From the porch we pass through either of two doors into a vestibule, 
69, which has connections northwards with the stair-corridor 71 and south- 
wards w ith apartment 70 by means of a short flight of three ascending 
steps. The vestibule is of the same width as the porch and only ver}' 
slightly deeper. 

Flanking the vestibule at the inmost end of the system is a light-well, 
69,69', of the same width as the vestibule but of considerably greater depth. 
The light-well was separated from the vestibule by a flight of three columns 
on a limestone .st) lobate.^ One of the functions of the light-well, which 
was of solid ashlar masonry- in limestone and was entirely open to the sky, 
was to illumine the adjacent vestibule, which again received further 
light from the porch through its doors when these were open. It further 
illumined the lower [rart of the stair-corridor 71 through the doorway 
communicating with this at the north end of the vestibule. 

The functions of the light-well, however, did not end here. The 
doorway at the south end of its east wall not only served to communicate 
with the stairs up north behind, at 39, but conveniently helped to light the 

‘ l or ihU liglu-wcll bee Moii. Ant, xiv. 415, Kig. 42, and /xefidiiofiti d>i lAuiei, xii. 
I-ig’- 3 . 4- 
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middle landing of thisd This same east wall had further a window which 
helped to light the stair gallery or vestibule, 75, which again had its north 
end illumined from the perist_\-led court at 74. A window in the south 
wall of the light-well illumined the adjacent upper-floor room 38. 

From the above description of the functions of the different parts of 
this supposed mcgaron it at once appears that this s\'stem is no megaron 
at all but a grandiose state-entrance to the palace. The orientation of the 
system towards the e.xterior of the palace and on to the e.xternal west 
court of the building is conditioned by this function, and not. as Doerpfeld 
supposes, by its presumed analogy with a mainland or ‘Achaean' type of 
megaron. 

If, however, we come to details of criticism, we find that all the 
evidence is as much in favour of the same conclusion as it is against the 
opposite one. For example, in his argument Doerpfeld makes much of 
the limestone construction on either side of the state-entrance and along 
the west facade of the later palace at Phaestos. He finds this construction 
to be typically characteristic of the ‘ Achaeanj’ stvle of architecture, but 
forgets that it is of e.xactly the same character as the limestone ashlar 
masonry on either side of the North Entrance at Knossos.- In this case, 
as it happens, the elements of construction in the Knossian instance which 
are most characteristic are the earlier ones, which it is most difficult 
chronologically to correlate with the supposed • Achaean ' constructions at 
Phaestos. In other words, the .same quality of limestone construction 
which is presumably ' Carian ’ at Knossos is ‘Achaean' at Phaestos. So 
much, however, does Doerpfeld make of his argument that the earlier 
people worked prevailing!)- in gx psiim and the later people in limestone, 
that (//'. 265J he commits the error of making the orthostatic system of the 
earlier facade at Phaestos of gypsum, although that again is actuall)- of 
limestone.-' 

The limestone ashlar masonry on either side of the entrance stair and 
landing at Phaestos is in complete analogy with that of the North Entrance 

^ The foot of this stair was illumined ihnaigh the doorway comnuiniciUing with it from the 
Central Court. 

- See B.S A. vm. Fig. 3. 

^ See Mon. An/ \ii. 31. Dr. IVrniei here remarks t>n the rc>emblaace to the We-sl Facade at 
‘ soliantn,' he sacN. ‘ 1 lilocclii, e«mie il plinto, mmio di calcaiu e nun di ges^^o." At' lime- 
stone toiracetl coiistiuction nas MvjMe tuilhei iioiih at ['hae'‘'t<»>, llie >«anie material was cliosen foi 
the facade, prt)lialil\ for puiel> ae''l)iclie lea.soii'.. Ai Knossos oi) the other hand the We'-l facade 
hail no liinestt.)nc teiiacing at all in \ie\v of it. 
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of Knossus, and both are sufficiently explained by the fact that these areas 
were terraced and open to the sky and thus had naturally to be of solid 
construction. As a matter of fact, indeed, the ashlar limestone construc- 
tion was throughout the Minoan Age one of the continuous traditions of 
palace architecture ; this was mainly due to its practical adaptabilit}- 
in circumstances such as the terracing up of slopes, which demanded 
special durability of material and solidity of construction. This is 
brought out very clearly in the case of the East Fagade of the Palace 
at Knossos, where we have similar ashlar construction in limestone, with 
part of an older fagade, north of the East Bastion, concealed behind 
the later one to which this bastion itself belongs, and yet both are quite 
identical in construction and general style. The earlier construction at 
Knossos thus turns out to be in ever)- respect so like the later at Phaestos 
that it is impossible to make any distinction in them the basis of any theory 
as to a difference of style between the architecture of the earlier and of the 
later builders. 

Again, if we come to the limestone construction of the light-well, we 
find that that is quite characteristic in similar circumstances and that it is 
similarly explained b)' the fact that this part was also open to the sky, 
At Knossos, all the light-wells are in the same limestone material and in 
the same finely constructed ashlar masonry as, for example, the Hall of 
the Colonnades, the Court of the Distaffs, the light-wells of the Hall of 
the Double Axes and of the Queen's Megaron, etc. 

Further, the light- well at Phaestos j^erforms exactly the same functions 
as those at Knossos. In the first instance this function is not that of 
illumining the actual interior of the light-well itself, but rather, by means 
of windows, doorwa)-s, or intcrcolumnar intervals, that of lighting adjacent 
corridors, vestibules, stairs, or apartments entirely outside itself. Doerpfeld, 
however, having once overlooked the light-well and the fact that that is 
already open to the sky, while yet apparently uneasy about the lighting of 
the inner part of his system, supposes a raised roof to his ‘ megaron ’ with a 
window or windows above the columns and above the lower part of the rest 
of the roof, all with a view of lighting in true ‘ Achaean ’ style an interior 
which is already very well lighted indeed in the Cretan fashion,’ It is 

^ See B.S.A. viii. 110-117, 69, and our I'ii;. 2. 

- ‘ Der hintcrc breitcre Tcil war in seinein Auflxiu \crmutUch Imher aK der vorciere, so 
da's;, uber den Saulcii zwibchen den beiden Dachern l-'enslcr angelc^^t uenlen konnten, (lurch 
die reichlich Licht und Luft in den Saal geUngten ’ (Docrjtfcdd, tfnii. 277). 
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only natural that one mistake should lead to a host of others. Thus, 
having- once mistaken the light-well for his megaron, Doerpfeld by the 
above invention of ‘ Achaean ' windows simply reverses the actual process in 
a very curious manner by lighting the light-well. It is true there were 
windows in the light-well, but, in genuine Cretan fashion, they were for 
letting light out of it, not into it What is specially characteristic of the 
light- well is that in the first instance it has no independent function in 
relation to itself such as a living-room or megaron would have, but only 
a function — that of lighting — in relation to adjacent stairs, corridors, or 
apartments. In other words, the light-well in question turns out to have a 
series of functions which are fundamentally and in every respect the reverse 
of those of a megaron. Thus Doerpfeld is reduced to a dilemma : either 
he must give up as part of his megaron a light-well which has relation not 
to what is within it but to what is without it : or, if he accepts the 
Cretan light-well, he must give up his ‘ Achaean ’ type of megaron. 

Unfortunately the interests of truth are not consistent with the 
acceptance all round of a Cretan megaron. For let us consider. The 
light -well, of course, was open to the sky. Thus the only part of the entire 
system that can be proved to have been roofed at all is the area lying 
between the light-well with its stylobate and three columns to east and the 
porch facade with central column and two side antae to west. On the 
other hand, the landing outside the porch as well as the great entrance-stair 
were, like the light-well, open to the sky. Accordingly we have as an 
apology for a megaron onl}- the two narrow rectangular spaces 68 and 69. 
When, however, we consider that these spaces, such as they are, instead of 
forming a unit in themselves, are separated from each other by a dividing 
wall in the shape of a ma.ssive central pillar between two doorwaj's and two 
huge piers projecting from the side walls, it is clear that the .s\'stein that 
results, while presenting none of the analogies of a megaron proper, e.xhibits 
all the characteristics of a portico. Or in other words, while a megaron 
usually has a portico if it is of Mycenaean type, what we have here is 
simply a Cretan portico without a megaron of any type. 

If, however, we once realize that what we have to deal with is really a 
State-entrance, the functions of the portico become clear at once. The 
porch in front could not be clo.sed. On the other hand, the vestibule 69 
could be shut up from within by means, presumably, of two double 
swinging doors, which again, as indicated by the construction of the 
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door\va\-b, could not be opened at will from without. This fact, together 
with the isolation of the state-entrance in its midway position between 
lower and upper storeys, pre-supposes the constant presence in the vestibule 
of a porter or door-keeper. The necessity for the constant presence of this 
functionary would very well explain the isolated position in the vestibule 
of room 70, which would thus be a sort of porter's lodge. There is a 
similar isolated room in an analogous position to right, just inside the 
great doorway of the Portico of the Corridor of the Procession at Knossos.'^ 
So far as the portico itself is concerned, this is only one of the analogies 
between what, according to Doerpfeld himself, is early (and so presumably 
‘ Carian ’) at Knossos, and what is late (and which therefore according 
to the same view, ought to have been ‘ Achaean ’) at Phaestos. 

The functions of a state-entrance which so well explain the Cretan 
portico are equally consistent with those of the Cretan light-well, the 
presence of which on the other hand militates against Doerpfeld's theory 
of an ' Achaean ’ megaron. The functions of the light-well were to illumine 
the vestibule and also, as we have seen, adjacent areas outside itself. As 
many analogies both from Phaestos and from Knossos teach us, it is true 
that among the many functions of a light-well of this kind we may include 
the lighting of a megaron. Unfortunately, however, in the present instance 
there is no megaron to light, but only a vestibule or portico ; and this fact 
is unfavourable to the views both of Noack and Doerpfeld. 

Doerpfeld indeed may ask for proof that our light-well was entirely 
open to the sky. We have already given as reasons the complete analogy 
with light-wells at Knossos, of which the construction was exactly 
similar, and which, without any doubt whatever, were entirely open to the 
sky. There is, however, another important respect in which there is an 
e.xact similarity of construction between the light-well at Knossos and the 
present one, which absolutely decides the question, and the proof of which 
is as follows : — 

It is a characteristic feature of all the light-wells at Knossos that 
instead of being paved with .stone slabs like the living-rooms, they have 
floors of some hard cement-like composition, in which sand or pounded 
limestone mingled with very small river pebbles has been compressed into 
an e.xceedingly hard impenetrable substance through the admixture of a 

' See vi. 12. 
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cement-like ingredient, very probably lime. The floors of the light-well in 
the Hall of the Colonnade.s and of that at the west end of the Hall of the 
Double Axes were in this composition. The angle of meeting between 
floor and wall is always bev'elled up with the same composition in a 
manner which could only have been intended to keep rain and damp 
away from the foundations of the walls. The plane of the flooring is never 
strictly horizontal, but always has a slight declination towards one 
determinate point. .At this point there is a sink communicating with a 
drain below the flooring, which in turn is connected with one of the main 
drains adjoining. At Knossos, one drain running due east beneath the 
cement floor served for both the light-wells mentioned above, and that in 
the Hall of the Double .A.xes has the sink-opening still partiallj- preserved.' 

Now it turns out that the area at Phaestos which I claim to be a 
similar light-well not only has its, floor in exactly the same composition, 
and the angle of meeting between floor and wall bevelled up with 
cement in exactly the same way, but in all other characteristic details 
answers to the Knossos ones so closely that no reasonable e.xplanation is 
to be found, except in similarity of function. Regarding the floor at 
Phaestos Dr. Luigi Pernier says that ‘scavando nel mezzo, si constato 
che tale pavimento era formato d’uno strato di cake, argilla e sassolini alta 
circa m. o io, il quale sera conservato perfettamente ovunque, costituendo 
una copertura solida e impenetrabile agli strati delle rovine .sottoposte.’- 
Further, in the course of a visit to Phaestos in 1903 I myself examined the 
cement paving very closely, and among other points took particular note of 
the bevelling up at the edges, which is especially well preserved along the 
foot of the south wall of the light-well. 

The cement [)aving, however, is not confined to the light- well. The 
adjacent vestibule, separated from the light-well by the stylobate with its 
columnar system, has a similar cement pavement. It was during the 
course of investigations here, which led ultimately to the discovery of the 
early magazines underneath the light-well, that a preliminary find was 
made, which is of the highest importance towards a complete understand- 
ing of the light-well. Pernier (ti>. 412) describes the sinking, for this 
purpose, of two large trenches, and goes on to say : ‘ in quella a sud, poco 
.sotto la crosta calcarea, spessa da m. o’o8 a m. o'lo, che co.stituisce i! 


^ Sue Fig. 2, and B.S.A, viii. 56, Fig. 29. 
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pavimento di tutta la sala, venne in luce un piccolo canale di scarico, fatto 
con lastredi pietra calcare ben congiunte, largo m. o'iS-O’25, alto m. 0-30 
circa.’ Now, notwithstanding the fact that Pernier seems certain that 
this drain could have had no connection with his ‘ megaron,’ we still 
venture to think that there must have been a connection of some kind with 
our light-well, and that what we have here is nothing more or less than 
the light-well drain, familiar to us from Knossos. I have already referred 
to the similar drain which passes eastwards under the cement pavement 
in the Hall of the Colonnades, and reappears in the light-well of the Hall 
of the Double Axes. In this light-well, as we have said, the sink-opening 
of stone connecting the surface of the pavement with the drain below 
is still in situ within the stylobate. The drain itself passes below this 
e.xactly as it does at Phaestos, where in Pernier’s own words ‘ useendo di 
sotto lo stylobate, corre in direzione nord-ovest con una sensibile pondenza.’ 

One point comes out in this description which is of great moment. 
The declination (pendenza) of the drain is away from the light-well in a 
north-westerly direction and there can be hardly any doubt that the 
ultimate outlet was along the north edge of the great entrance stair into 
the West Court of the palace. Thus we see that the declination of the 
drain is such as it would be were it really, as I believe, connected with 
the light-well. 

There is a further point, however, which must not be overlooked here. 
The cement pavement of the light-well it.self has a slight but quite 
perceptible declination towards one ])oint, and this could only have been 
the point at which a sink-opening brought the surface of the light-well 
paving into connection with the underlying drain. ^ The declination is 
towards a point near the south end of the stylobate, and it has already 
come out in the course of Pernicr’s description cited above, that it was in 
this direction in the south trench that the channel was discovered which 
is further described as proceeding thence in a north-westerly direction. 

On further investigation it will probably be found that the cement 
floor of the vestibule had a declination towards a point above this drain 
similar to that which obtained in the ca.se of the light-well itself. The 
cement floor, and this probable declination of it in the case of a vestibule 
with a roof, need only surprise us in case we fail to recollect that on one 


^ See Mon. Ant. xiv. Tav. xxviii., where thib declination ib at once apparent in the section. 
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side, towards the light-well, the vestibule was quite open laterally across 
the stylobate and the colonnade, and thus more unprotected against 
stress of weather from the east than the east half of the light-well itself. 
Thus the supposed mcgaron, whether ‘ Achaean ’ or Cretan, on closer 
examination turns out to have dwindled away to the modest proportions 
of a vestibule ; this is protected on the west side by means of doorways 
which are quite adequatel}- explained by the ordinary functions of a 
portico ; but it is exposed on the east in a manner which, considering 
the disproportionate lack of depth of the vestibule in this direction, makes 
that a subordinate adjunct of the light-well to a degree which is incon- 
sistent with any of the functions of a megaron.^ 

Here we must guard against a possible misapprehension. Although in 
this particular instance, as I believe, the light-well has to be put into 
relation with a system which is not a megaron at all, but a state-entrance 
into the palace, I must not be understood thereby to mean that the 
presence of a light-well would have been inconsistent with a megaron 
alongside of it, had there been one. The light-well would have been 
inconsistent with the Mycenaean type of megaron which Doerpfeld’s 
h}-pothesis requires, but it would not have been in the least out of harmony 
with a hall of Cretan type, had there been room for one. Xoack hardly 
realizes this when he is puzzled by the presence of the two-columned 
light-well at the inner or west end of the Hall of the Double Axes at 
Knossos." But that is, of course, because he has overlooked the light-well 
at Fhaestos. As a matter of fact there is no anomaly whatever about the 
t\\ o-columned light-well of the Hall of the Double A.xes. This arrange- 
ment in similar circumstances is quite common and normal at Knossos, as, 
for example, in the case of the Queen’s Megaron and of that in the Royal 
Villa, in each of which instances the megaron or hall is flanked by a 
two-columned light-well. At Fhaestos the same system occurs at 78 and 
50, at Hagia Triada to east of 7. In fairness, however, to Xoack it must 
be added that these quite normal examples of the two-columned light-well 
were not all discovered at the time he wrote. Otherwise he would 
probably have found that what was abnormal was the three-column 


^ Where a liglit-ucl! rcall) annexecl to a sjstem of li\ ing-apariment-s, a.s in the case of the 
F [all of the I )ouhle A\e>at Knowjs. the tiejith c)f thc’^e ainl their duplication comes out in strong con- 
tra-t with a porticu-arrangement like that at rhae^to-s. (Fig. 3.) 

- Iloute) is< he Palastt, 12-13. 
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arrangement of his Fhaestian ‘ megaron,’ not the two-columned light-well 
of the hall at Knossos. 

W'e have now, as a further step in our argument, to consider the 
relation of the State-entrance at Phaestos to other parts of the building. 
This is a matter of very great importance, for this reason ; — according to 
the opposing theory, the State-entrance, which belongs to the later palace, 
ought to have had distinctly Mycenaean features ; it is, however, with its 
light-well, reall}’ Cretan in style, and in systematic connection with other 
parts of the remains which, according to the theor\- in question, belong 
to the earlier building and so are equally Cretan in character; if that 
is the case, then all intrinsic difference of stjde between the earlier and the 
later buildings disappears. In the course of this investigation, it is true, 
the establishment of such systematic connections will bring it about that 
many parts of the remains which on the opposing theory ought to belong 
to the earlier palace turn out either to belong to the later building or to 
have been incorporated into it. Thus it will follow in the sequel that 
mail}- of the features which Doerpfeld regards as specifically Cretan or 
'Carian’ and so as intrinsically characteristic of the earlier style of 
building arc just those which most strongly characterize the archi- 
tecture of the later palace. In other words the later palaces of Crete are 
as distinctl)- Cretan as the earlier ones. W'hat consequences will ensue 
from this result as regards the ‘ Achaean ’ hypothesis in general may 
ahead)' be imagined. 

I have previousl)' remarked upc.)n the position of our State-entrance 
— halfway between lower and upper storeys — as a feature which is as easy 
to e.xplain in connection with the mediative functions of a portico as it 
would be difficult to account for on the supposition that what we have 
here is a megaron. As was further suggested, there can be no doubt what- 
ever that this halfwa)' position was consciously chosen by the builder as 
a clever but natural tour dc force of architecture in view of the special lie 
of surface and consequent disjMjsition of terraces with which he had to do. 

\\ hen, however, wc come to consider the relation of our State-entrance 
to other parts of the building in any detail, we find that the question 
resolves it.self entirely into one of .systematic connections. With what part 
of the visible remains is the State-entrance in systematic connection ? It 
will clear the ground considerably in this connection if we realize at once 
that while no amount of ingenuity can bring the early magazines under- 
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lying the light-well of the State-entrance into systematic connection either 
with that itself or with those constructions immediately adjacent to it, the 
fact of such systematic connection between the State-entrance itself and 
these constructions is clear at a glance. 

By singular good fortune the remains at Phaestos are best preserved 
around the State-entrance, so that there can be no doubt whatever as to the 
constructions with which the State-entrance is in closest systematic con- 
nection. B)' a well preserved doorway and stair up west off the north 
end of the vestibule, the State-entrance is brought into immediate con- 
nection with the whole north wing of the palace. The door itself was 
shut from the stair side, so that this was given a semi-private character 
by being controlled from within. 

Now constructions that are in systematic connection with each other 
are usualh- of the same age as each other, unless, that is, there has been 
incorporation of earlier construction into a later sj-stem. Thus a stair 
which is marked by Doerpfeld on his plan as early, and so presumably 
as belonging to the earlier palace, turns out to be really late and to belong 
to the later palace. The stair, however, is so distinctively Cretan in 
character that it is only a pit)’ the remains in .systematic connection with 
it further north are not better preserved, for there is ever)- reason to believe 
that they were as characteristically Cretan iy style as the stair itself ; unless, 
that is, we are prepared to believe that a Cretan stair could lead to 
‘Achaean’ landings. That, however, would only be the opposite of what 
Doerpfeld intended to prove, for he has alread)- set down the stair, and 
the system with which the stair is connected on the north, as belonging 
to the earlier palace, and so as being of Cretan character. The assump- 
tion underl}’ing the two-fold difference of colouring in Doerpfeld's 
plan, we must remember, was that the remains in this, as in other 
directions, corresponding with the supposed ‘ Achaean ' megaron, and the 
adjacent magazines to the .south, no longer exist. This assumption has 
received much more definite expression than was justifiable, in the red 
colouring of that system in the plan in question, to indicate its connec- 
tion with the later palace, in complete contrast with the black of all the 
remaining constructions, which are thus without further ado assigned to 
the earlier building. For it turns out that our stair and the related 
constructions ne.xt to it ought to have been coloured red to indicate their 
systematic connection with the State-entrance of the later palace ; not 
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black, as if the_\’ were in systematic connection with the magazines of 
the earlier building underlying it ; this we see at a glance to be impossible. 

But the discrepancies do not end there. Thus at the south end of the 
east wall of the light -well of the State-entrance, there is a doorway 
opening upon the middle landing of a stair outside it, which ascends up 
north on to an ample gallery or vestibule, 75 ; this itself was partly lit by 
means of a window to left from the light-well, and also in front from the 
peristyled court, 74, beyond to the north. This court itself, with its 
sequestered and shady colonnades, performed important functions in the 
way of communication and of lighting in relation to its whole environment. 
By means of it, as we shall see, we have complete systematic connection 
established between the State-entrance on the one hand and the women’s 
quarter to the north and east on the other. Thus our State-entrance, 
which all agree belongs to the later palace, is found to be in systematic 
connection with the megaron of the women, whereas this (according to the 
opposite theory), on account presumably of its Cretan characteristics, ought 
to be assigned to the earlier building. The conclusion, of course, is 
that the megaron of the women, like the State-entrance, belongs to the 
later building. Still more remarkable, however, is the result that a State- 
entrance which has been already found to be of purely Cretan character, 
turns out to be in S3'stematic connection with a women’s megaron, which 
everybody acknowledges to be of equally' Cretan type. And they both 
have already been found to belong equally to the later palace. Con- 
sequent!}' the later palace, instead of exhibiting distinctly ‘ Achaean ’ 
features, as the opposing theory requires, is found to be of genuinely 
Cretan type. 

From the doorway and the landing ahead}' mentioned there is 
communication not onlypvith the private quarter to north and east, but also 
with the more public south quarter of the palace, by way of the descending 
half of the stairs down south to the ground-floor. The relatively greater 
importance and publicity of this doorway in relation to the State-entrance, 
in comparison with the .semi-private doorway at the north end of the 
vestibule, become thus at once apparent. In accordance with this greater 
importance is the fact that it was controlled from the State-entrance side, 
presumably by the same functionary who had the control of the doors of 
the portico itself ; he apparently lived at number 70 and must have been 
in constant attendance at the doors under his control. 
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The mediative functions of the State-entrance, in its relation to what is 
at lower and higher levels than itself and to the more public and more private 
quarters of the palace on either side, by way of this doorway and stair, is 
thus seen at every step only to receive new illustration. 

We further, how'ever, find that once having got down by way of the 
stair to the ground floor, we everywhere come upon the same systematic 
connections of the State-entrance with the south or more public quarter of 
the palace, that we have already found to obtain with regard to the north 
or more private quarter. It is true that, with Doerpfeld, we are only 
for a moment on safe ground, that is to say, as long as we remain within 
the restricted area marked red on his plan. If now we emerge into the 
Central Court either by the doorway opening upon it from the landing at 
the foot of the stair or by way of the Anteroom 25, we shall perceive no 
evidence of the border line which in Doerpfeld’s plan separates what is to 
be assigned to the later from what is considered to belong to the earlier 
building. The truth is, that there is no doubt whatever that the Central 
Court was in use at the same time as the suite to which the State-entrance 
belongs, and that it was in entire systematic connection with that. There 
is further no sufficient warrant for making parts of the system of earlier 
date than the adjacent magazines to the west, except in so far as there may 
have been incorporation of earlier elements into one organic whole with 
later constructions. Doerpfeld himself makes the parts of the Central 
Court ne.xt the magazines of the same period as these, and yet it is quite 
as certain that the north wall of the court belongs to the same general 
era of construction. The fine ashlar masonry of this is not essentially 
different in character from that of the State-entrance itself It resembles 
that of the light-wells generall}-, and it probably served a similar function 
of lighting, by means of a window, in relation to the long closet 43, and 
the rooms 59 and 60 behind it. The massive construction of this north 
acade of the Court is probably to be explained in relation to its exposure 
to the violent wind and rain-storms of the south.- 


^ In these systematic connections must be included any verified incorporation of earlier 
elements into the organism of later constructions. When so included the fact ought to be made 
clear on a coloured plan by means of a special combination of colours. In that case they ought not 
to be indicated either as if they were entirely stratified, unctmnected, and early, or as if they were 
absolutely of one construction with the later system into \% Inch they have been incorporated. In 
this respect Doerpfield’s bare contrasts of red and black are quite misleading. 

~ See Ant. xiv. , Tav. x\ix. 2, Tav. xwi. 2. 
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The remains connected with the south area of the Central Court are 
unfortunately not nearly so well preserved as those connected with its 
north half. Yet the fact of systematic connection in a general wa_\’ can 
be established throughout. Such systematic connections are acknowledged 
all round between the State-entrance and the more immediate!}’ adjacent 
areas to the south of it, such as the great magazines and the walls above 
them. This being so, it is not possible to assign to an earlier period the 
s}’stem 8-23 lying still further south, since where they are preserved at all 
the constructions show systematic connections with the great ea.st-west 
corridor 5-7, and thus also with the magazines and the State-entrance. 

The proof of this was demonstrated in another way. Pernier, Mon. Ant. 
336-341, has shown very clearly that the portico 3, belonging to the earlier 
palace, has systematic connections with a paved corridor within it, which 
passes eastwards under the system of rooms 8-11.- Thus these rooms and 
those adjoining them cannot themselves be brought into .systematic con- 
nection with the early portico, since that would ultimatel}’ mean that the\’ 
could be brought into systematic relation with the remains in the stratum 
immcdiatel}’ underh’ing them, which would be absurd. On the one hand, 
the portico is in systematic connection with further constructions adjacent 
to it and east of it underlying the later system, which, like the portico 
itself, belong to the earlier palace and had been submerged before the 
later .s\’.stem was built. This s}’stcm itself on the other hand belongs to 
the later palace, and its systematic connections are not with what underlies 
it. but, as has been already pointed out, with the adjacent corridor to 
north of it, with the magazines and with the State-entrance. Thus it turns 
out that almost all of this area which is marked black on Doerpfeld’s 
plan ought to have been coloured red, like the State-entrance and the 
magazines, as belonging, like them, to the later palace ; and that what ought 
to have been marked black, like the older west facade and the [lortico, 
are constructions .systematically connected with these which are submerged 
beneath the later system, and are mostly concealed from sight and 
unexcavated. 

If we take the stair at 39 as a whole in relation to the gallery at its 
top, it seems inconceivable that there could have been any doubt that in 

^ Fnr ihib currulptr sec ibia. xii. 39, I'li;. ii ; xiv. 337, ii. 

" See Mon. Ant. xis'. 338, Fii^. 11, where, if we suhlracl the late stair i^oing dijwn at C 
the stratified relation of the earlier to the later constructions is quite apparent. 
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relation to their immediate environment, inclusively of the light-well of 
the State-entrance, what we have here are not merely apparently but really 
parts of one sr’stem. One of the functions of the light-well was un- 
doubted!}’ to light the galler}- behind it. The functional purpose of the 
galler}' again in relation to the two stairs which emerge upon it is clear 
at a glance, \ et Doerpfeld does not hesitate to make the light-well of one 
period and the gallery of another, just as he has made the lower part 
of the west stair late and the upper part early, while the adjoining east 
stair is made altogether earh’. The anta at the south end of the 
gallery is a favourite feature of a stair-landing and is neatly used here 
to connect at the top the two ascending stairs on either side of it. This 
anta, however, is not onl}- strictly in line with the column at the north end 
of the galler}’, but is equally in one flight with the west facade of the 
Central Court, Yet according to Doerpfeld’s plan the facade is late while 
the anta and the column-base are early. \Ve have the same result if we take 

the south wall of the State-entrance in relation to the north facade of the 

> 

Central Court, or the north wall of the State-entrance in relation to the south 
facade of the perist}’led court at 74.^ The east-west lines in either case are 
rigidly carried through, apparently according to a consistent architectural 
plan. Yet here again, while the south and north walls of the State-entrance 
belong to the later palace, the corresponding north facade of the Central 
Court and the south wall of the peristyled court must, according to the 
viesvs criticized, belong to the earlier building. This result is particularly 
unfortunate as regards the peri,st}’led court, for the wall which forms the 
west half of its south facade is common to it and to the light-well of the 
State-entrance, and so belongs to the later building ; while the column-base 
already referred to and the east half of the facade, along with all the other 
walls of the perist}’led court, according to the same theor}’, are to be assigned 
to the earlier palace. In view, indeed, of the wall which is common to the 
light-well and the peristyled court, the more reasonable course of procedure 
in the first instance would be to assume .systematic connection between the 
two areas, especially if one is not quite familiar with the site. When, how- 
ever, independently of this particular bond of connection between the two 
areas, the fact of s}’stematic connection has been made out in a great 
number of details, it is possible to go a step further and affirm that both 
areas form parts of one system. Now and only now comes the stage in 
' See idl'd, 379, Fig. 27. ‘ Corte Superiore con Portici,’ 
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inquiry when it may be justifiable to ask whether, notwithstanding 
the fact of thoroughgoing systematic connection, elements from earlier 
constructions may not have been incorporated into the later system so as 
to form one organic whole with it. In this case, however, the earlier 
elements have to be definitely traced out in their connections within the 
later system. In so far as such elements have become constituent parts of 
the later system it is in their organic relation to it that they have primarily 
to be considered. What their connections are in an upper or lower stratum 
outside of this system is another and independent question. Where, how- 
ever, we have instances of systematic connection on so wide a scale and of 
so thorough-going and self-evident a character as those which obtain 
between the State-entrance and the other regions of the later palace at 
Phaestos, the question does not apply. To set down the State-entrance 
with the buildings immediately adjoining it to the south as belonging to 
the later palace, and at the same time to assign to an earlier system 
the further organic connections of the same State-entrance, is to beg a 
question in relation to the later palace as a whole which only existed 
in connection with the State-entrance and what immediately underlay it 
in an earlier stratum. The remains in this earlier stratum, as for example 
the west facade of the earlier palace and the early magazines underlying 
the light-well, have nothing whatever to do with the constructions in 
systematic connection with the State-entrance to north and east and south. 
Yet these constructions on Doerpfeld’s plan are marked black, as if, 
together with the early facade and magazines, they belonged to the 
earlier palace, instead of red, as belonging to the later building. This 
procedure, however, is not warranted by the facts, for of the early building 
almost the only parts excavated have been the west facade with theatral 
area and portico and the magazines already referred to. All the rest 
is due either to imagination or to a confusion of later with earlier 
s}-stems. The only justification for any such confusion would hav'e 
been the exceptional case at Phaestos already referred to, in which 
earlier elements of construction have become organically incorporated into 
the later system. Luigi Pernicr indeed cites an instance of such incor- 
poration, to east of the peristyled court referred to above, at 38, 5 i, 76, 
which he himself describes as ‘ vani e scala che si mantenero e s’incorpora- 
rono nel palazzo miceneo.’ ^ Doerpfeld has overlooked this particular 

* See Mon. Ant. xiv.. Tav. xxvii , explanation of numbers 38. 51, 76. 
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instance of incorporation, but, as we shall see, it is far more fatal to his 
argument that he has failed to observe the same process on a much more 
extensive scale at Knossos. 

The peristyled court is not in direct communication with the private 
apartments and stair mentioned in the above quotation, but there can be 
hardly any doubt that one of the functions of this court was to light the stair 
up south at 5 I by means of a window in its east wall, looking on to it. 
The two areas are thus in complete systematic connection, and the apart- 
ments in question form as organic a part of the later building as if no 
earlier elements at all had been incorporated into their construction. The 
systematic connections between these apartments and those adjacent to 
them on the north side are, however, of a far more familiar and private 
character. Taken together they form an organic whole in one connected 
suite of apartments which must have formed the intimate centre of the 
private life of the later palace. That elements may have been incorporated 
into their construction which had previously formed parts of the earlier 
palace is no argument against the architectural unity of their design as 
an outstanding and characteristic feature of the later building. Again, if 
the process of incorporation was so wholesale as to include certain arrange- 
ments in their entirety, these, far from appearing as an anomaly in the 
midst of the supposed alien fashions in building of a later time, are in com- 
plete harmony with the later style of architecture as a whole. This 
is only as much as to say that there is no radical difference between 
the later and the earlier manner at all, but only that greater com- 
plexity which is always to be expected in the later stages of a development 
in full swing as compared with earlier and simpler phases. As long as the 
processes of development are in steady progression, the later phases, instead 
of being less specifically typical in character than the earlier ones, are 
bound to be more so. And thus it is that, in agreement with the natural 
pnrcesses of architectural development, the later palaces of Crete, instead 
of being less characteristically Cretan than the earlier ones, are more so 
in all that is essential to the character of Cretan architecture as a 
u hole. 

A comparative survey of later with earlier arrangements, whether at 
Phaestos or at Knossos, brings out the same result. What we have in 
the later phases of architectural development in comparison with the 
earlier ones, is greater elaboration in the processes of integration of different 
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traditional architectural schemes into new combinations, provided particular 
circumstances call for these. Thus to take entrances. At Phaestos the 
portico at 3, belonging to the earlier palace and submerged beneath the 
remains of the later building, is exactly similar in its general simplicit}- 
of style to the south-west portico at Knossos which belongs to the later 
palace.^ The conditions of surface being the same, the respective archi- 
tects have no practical reason for deviating from received tradition 
and seeking out a new combination. The only difference between the 
earlier and the later portico is one of orientation ; there is no difference 
of style whatever. At Phaestos again, in different circumstances, we 
have belonging to the later palace a portico, that of the State-entrance, 
much more elaborate in its combination of details, but with its one-column 
arrangement of front pointing its affinity with the simpler arrangement 
of the earlier portico. To be compared with this at Knossos is the 
late portico with steps up west in the west fa9ade of the Central Court 
to south of the Throne-room.- The State-entrance at Phaestos had 
the stair leading up to a landing, beyond which came the portico. 
The Knossian system has the portico and stair combined in one by 
having the column of the portico in the flight of the stair itself The 
variations and elaborations are simply combinations invented by the 
architect to suit the particular circumstances of the surroundings with 
which he has to deal. At Phaestos the arrangement of the State- 
entrance was conditioned by a peculiar lie of surface and an elaborate 
di•^tribution of terraced levels. At Knos.sos we have a facade with a 
stair-portico in it which came almost at once under cover, and so there 
stair and portico had to be combined in these special circumstances. The 
transformations and the elaborations into new combinations have to be 
set down to the inventiveness and resource of the architect working under 
conditions determined by an inherited tradition of style, and by the 
particular circum.stances of the problem before him. These transformations 
iinolve no intrinsic change of style whatever in the transition from an 
earlier to a later phase of architectural development, but only an 
elaboration of re-arrangement and re-combination of the earlier in the later 
towards particular new results. 

A general consideration of the porticos has thus brought out the 

^ Set* B.S.A. vi. ii, Fig. 2. 

“ B.S.A. vii. 23, 23, Fig. S, x. 29, 32, Fig. 10, 33. 
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important fact that the permanent element in all these transformations 
and re-combinations is the one-column front, further, apart from any 
question as to the actual genesis of the one-column system, the result 
has already come out abundantl}’ that, so far as the Cretan palaces 
are concerned, this was an arrangement which in its fully developed 
form was entirely confined to the porticos. Thus, again, it turns out that 
the three-column arrangement of the State-entrance light-well at Phaestos 
is an anomaly for which there would be no real analogy if the whole 
system were conceived as a megaron, but which, as part of an entrance, has 
its natural explanation at once in the fact that the one-column system of 
the porch determines the three-column arrangement of the connected 
light-well. 

The normal arrangement in the case of the Cretan megaron, on the 
other hand, is the two-column system, whether of light-well or of front. A 
third column as a rule only appears in one flight with either of the 
side walls. When, however, the column system comes in between the 
two walls there are only two columns, and the only normal exception to 
this is just the Cretan portico! Thus in regard to the arrangement of 
the Hall of the Double Axes at Knossos, \oack {o/>. cit. 12-13) had as 
little cause for surprise at finding the two-column system there as he had 
in the presence of the light-well. But the root of the whole mistake is to 
be traced back to the fact that at Phaestos Xoack took as his normal 
t}-pe of megaron what was no megaron at all, and having further over- 
looked the light-well at I’haestos, he takes the three-column s\-stem there 
as the normal one for the megaron, whereas it is only normal for the one- 
column portico.' 

The anomalous system, 25, opening westwards from the Central Court 
at Phaestos, presents a curious instance of a combination of the character- 
istic features of portico front and hall interior. The portico has the 
uMial one-column front with the anomaly of two further columns inside 
the hall in one flight with the column of the portico. The hall, on 
the other hand, regarded as orientated north and south, has the normal 
arrangement of two columns between two side walls with a third — that of 


^ Had Noack, with IXierpfcUU not t»vcrlDoketl this it ij> hardly probable that at the 

eotl of his book (89-91) he \Nould have s») readily subscribed to DoerpfeUrs supposed later tliscovery 
t)f the ‘Achaean’ character of this ‘mepiron.' In that case, ho\se\er, he would surely have 
concluded that so far from being an ‘ Achaean ’ l\pe of megaron this was no megaron at all ! 
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the portico — in one flight with one of these quite in accordance with the 
Cretan canond 

But the two-column arrangement between two side walls is not 
confined to light-wells and halls of this kind. Thus, for example, the 
South Propylaeum at Knossos which, presumably on account of its two- 
column system, is claimed by Doerpfeld as part of his l\I}-ccnaean 
palace, and which Xoack (op. cit. lo) finds so anomalous for Crete, far 
from being anomalous according to the rules of Cretan architecture, is a 
case in point. The relation of the columns in this instance to the adjacent 
doorjambs might be difficult to parallel at Tiryns, while for an interior 
arrangement it is quite normal in Crete. The greater interval here 
between the two columns as compared with that between each column 
and the wall next it is hardly an anomaly in the case of an interior 
vestibule, and Xoack’s suggestion that there may have been originally 
a third column midway between the two existing column-bases only shows 
that he has been again misled by the false analogy of the system in 
the State-entrance at Phaestos. 

Let us now come to the light-wells, which are so characteristic a 
feature of the Cretan palaces. If, indeed, there is any feature of these 
palaces Avhich is typically Cretan in character, it is the peculiar method of 
lighting by means of a strongly constructed vertical shaft entirely open to 
the sky, and having windows, colonnades, or open balustrades in its sides 
by means of which light could be cast into surrounding areas. Xow 
considering that the State-entrance at Phaestos provides us with an 
extremely typical example of the various combinations into which this 
element in Cretan architecture could enter, it seems improbable that 
Doerpfeld at this stage can still maintain a radical difference 
between the earlier and the later style, by laying any stress on this 
particular instance as singular. It would be hardly to the point to 
remind us, for example, that Knossos affords no e.xam[)lc of a light- 
well in combination with a portico, since the palace there is so rich 
in examples which illustrate the variet)’ of combinations into which 
according to circumstances the light-well could enter. It could be anne.xed 
to a megaron or to a stair, and it could light a private room, or vestibule, or 
corridor with equal ease. And this is what it does at Phaestos. The point 
then for Doerpfeld is that a particular feature of Cretan architecture, 

^ Sfc Mon. Ant. xii, Tav. v. 
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which presumably i.s one of the tj-pical characteristics of the earlier period, 
is found in the case of the State-entrance at Phaestos to be equal !}• 
characteristic of the later period and the later style. We have already 
seen that all other features of the State-entrance are as typically Cretan as 
the light-well. That followed from Xoack’s exposition of the system, 
even although he also, as we have seen, overlooked the light-well and 
mistook the State-entrance for a Cretan type of megaron. At Knossos 
again the light-well ec]ually occurs in circumstances which, in Doerpfeld’s 
view, at once connect them with the earlier palace. That, it is true, 
is a mistake, but the fact that remains is that in a particular instance, that 
of the Hall of the Double Axes in the private quarter of the palace at 
Knossos (which for Doerpfeld is typically Cretan in style) we have a 
light-well with functions answering in all respects to those of the light-well 
in the State-entrance at Phaestos. The only difference is one which does 
not suit the opposite theory; for if the ‘Achaean’ character of the two- 
column system is to be asserted, surely the three-column system of the 
light-well at Phaestos ought to be more Cretan than the two-column 
s\-stem of the one at Knossos. In that case, if Doerpfeld still assigns the 
more ‘ Mjxenaean ’ looking system to the earlier palace at Knossos, he 
seems to run serious risk of inr'olving the general theory in an entire 
contradiction. Personally, I attach no weight to the distinction between 
the two-column and the three-column system, since on examination it 
turns out, as we have seen, that in these particular instances each is 
e.xactly adapted to the special circumstances under which it occurs. I 
believe on the other hand that there is no warrant whatever for making 
the Hall of the Double Axes, with its light-well and its other annexes, 
much earlier than the State-entrance at Phaestos. They both belong 
to the later buildings, and the}' are both equally Cretan in st}-le. At 
Knossos in this same private quarter we have a striking instance 
in the Hall of the Colonnades, both of the variety of function which the 
light-well could [jerform and of the elaboration of which this system of 
lighting was susceptible, together with other more simple instances of its 
use. The simple uses sur\ived under those conditions in which a long 
traditicMi had established them in general usage, on account of their 
aflai)tabilit\- to special functions connected with their original ones ; but 
more elaborate functions emerged alongside of these, not to take their 
place, but to meet certain special circumstances. 


I 
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That there a long tradition is very clear both at Phaestos and at 
Kno.ssos. An instance has been already cited for Phaestos in which an 
earlier arrangement has presumably been incorporated more or less intact 
into a new system. This was the ‘ Megaron of the Women.' Here then 
we have a light-well at 50 which was presumabh' common to the earlier 
and to the more recent arrangement.^ Unfortunately at Phaestos we have 
to await the results of further excavation before we can say much in detail 
about the u,->e of light-wells in the earlier palace at those parts of the site 
where the remains are stratified. The existence, however, of a portico at 
3 belonging to the earlier palace, which is quite similar in style to other 
porticos belonging to the later palaces both at Knossos and at Phaestos, 
does not encourage us to e.xpect an entire absence in the earlier building of 
light-wells similar to those of the later palace. At Knossos there is alrcady 
positive evidence on the pr)int, at tho^e parts of the site such as the north-east 
quarter, where there has been stratification of later constructions abo\-e 
earlier remains, instead of incorporation of earlier elements into the later 
s\-stem, as in the we.^t wing of the palace. Thus there is no doubt that the 
North East Hall was a large light-well designed to illumine the immedi- 
ate!)’ surrounding area inclusive of the earh- staii up west which flanks it 
on the south.- The light-well in question, as well as the whole connected 
adjacent s\’stem inclusive of the North East Magazines, as shown b)- the 
pottery found on the floors of the whole area, was buried at the end 
of the Middle ^ilinoan Period, and yet the light-well in question had 
typical characteristics, and performed functions which were in no sense 
essentially different from those of the light-well in the Hall of the 
Colonnades : this in construction belongs to a later period, and continued 
in use till the latest [reriod of the Later Palace. .\gain, the northmost of 
the buttresses in the Corridor of the Pays has a well preserved north face 
in ashlar limestone masonry which is best explained as having originally 
formed part of an early light-well which later had got incorporated 
into the solid construction of the Bays.-' This early light-well must have 
had functional relations to its environment, which'again could not have been 

' This light-well mayor may not be early, but it is a comparalivel) elaborate .schonie It 
has the two-column s)stem on either side and threw light east as well as west. 

- viii. n. I. This light-well or court had a covered peiistyle at least on the north 

sule. This is m analogy with the peristyle 74 at Phaestos, and with a iieristyled court discorered in 
1905 in a villa to the west of the palace at Knossos which belongs to the later period. 

■* Jhul PI. I. K 9. 
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es.sentially different from tho.se of the later Court of the Distaff's in a 
similar position to south of the Ro\'al Stair ^ 

A similar story is told by the so-called bathrooms uhich are so 
characteristic a feature of all the Cretan palaces. At Phaestos, it is true, we 
have to await the results of further excavation for a ‘ bathroom ’ which 
can be definitel}' assigned to the earlier palace. At Knossos, on the other 
hand, an elaborate arrangement of this kind has been found in the earlier 
stratum outside the North Facade of the later palace in circumstances 
which e.xclude any systematic connections with this facade itself- The 
potter}- found in the ‘bath’ belonged to the Third Middle Minoan Period 
(M.M. IIP, and to the same general conte.xt as that found in the Xorth-Ea^t 
Magazines and in the ‘Temple Repositi.iries.’ The conclusic)n according!}- 
is that the ‘ bath-room ' had ceased to be used at the period to A'hich the 
pottery belongs, and that its actual construction went back to a somewhat 
earlier era. Considering also its anomalous jjosition outside the later facade, 
the probabilit}' becomes still stronger that it belonged to the earlier building, 
of which the facade projected northwards at this part so as to include within 
it the whole s}-stem to which the ‘batliroom ’ arrangement belong-. Now the 
remarkable fact is that this ‘ bathroom ' is essentiall}- the same in general 
architectural style, and accordingly must have had the same functions as 
the more celebrated arrangement of the same kind annexed to the Throne- 
room, which it now turns <uit belongs in crmstruction to a comparati\-ely 
late period in the histor}- of the later palace.^ A verv characteristic feature 
of the Throne-room and its .Antechamber at Knossos is the series of low 
benches in g}-psum which run along the foot of the walls. It sa}-s much 
for the continuit}' of st}le between the earlier and the later period 
that we have the same arrangement at Phaestos. not onl}' in the later 
palace as at 23'*, but also in an already excavated ajiartment of the earlier 
building just within the old West Facade at 2. ' 

As it happens, the systematic connections of the Throne-room at 
Knossos are too certain for any doubt to remain as to the general pcriixl 
to which it ought to be assigned. Further, in the Throne-room itself, 
among other characteristic objects was found a pithos of the same date as 
those in the Magazines and belonging like them to the latest period of the 
later palace. Accordingl}- the Throne-room and its ‘ bath ’ were in use 

’ viii. 56, I'ig. 29. “ /fill/. Ml. 60. 61, iS, 62. ’■ x. 29. ^2. Fig. 10. 3^. 

■* J/ofi. Ant. xii., Tav. vii. i. ’ Itud, xiv. 405, 406, Fig. 37, 407-12. 
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down to the j^eriod which saw the destruction of the palace as a royal 
building, and which again must have been more or less contemporary with 
the period when the later palace at Phaestos (to which the State-entrance 
belongs; fell into disuse. Now it is true that Doerpfeld avoids this 
inevitable co-ordination of the data, but he only does so, as we have seen, 
by imagining in the West Wing of the Palace of Knossos a stratification 
of the remains analogous to that at Phaestos, whereas, as we have already 
pointed out, in this region at Knossos there was no stratification at all at 
a higher level but only incorporation of earlier elements into later 
constructions at the same level. Thus having once made that error, 
Doerpfeld, always in analogy with the specious but misleading example of 
Phaestos, imagines in the west wing of the palace at Knossos later remains 
at a higher level of stratification, including a supposed ‘ Achaean ’ type of 
megaron, which as a inatter of fact do not exist.' It is with these supposed 
remains then that Doerpfeld co-ordinates the later remains at Phaestos. 
not with the corresponding ones at Knossos which include the Throne- 
room, the connected system of the Pillar-rooms, the domestic quarter of the 
palace, and the great Theatral Area.- As a further example, indeed, of 
continuit}- in architectural tradition might be instanced this Theatral Area 
itself, as paralleled for the earlier [leriod by the Theatral .Area of the earlier 
palace at Phaestos, were everybody disposed like Pernier to agree about 
the Knossian example in the same frank spirit with which Doerpfeld 
himself now accepts the one at Phaestos.-' But there has been enough 
already of such cumulative evidence in the way of crucial instances to 
Cbtablish the general fact of fundamental unity and continuity of 
architectural style down to the latest palace period at Phaestos and at 
Kikjssos. 

There remains now to consider Docrpfeld’s theory of an ‘ Achaean ’ 
megaron at a higher level and in a later stratum in the West Wing of the 
palace at Kn<jssf>-,, 1 he gist of that theory, it will be remembered, w as 
to the effect that, in analogy with the processes of stratificati-jn at Phaestos, 
the megai-fjn in question was not built until the magazines and the 


’ IhnApfLl(V> Mwn n'M'U 1 la\c iv. (l-.ul.l fin ihi- jHiinl. ' Dcr junL^wi e. h 
1 st in nur in Kc'sRii iiIkURn uii'l (lalwr nii ht iiKhr l(iU 

tlK'd). il \m 11 ri'itc'i. with It'S -sUitot) pL'l p' inct plion uf ->lr.itihrali'»n. 
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underlying 'system of the Pillar-rooms at Knossos were already buried, 
and that, accordingly, the floor of that megaron was not that of a system 
in an upper storey with a ground floor below, contemporarily in use, but of 
a system which itself formed a ground-floor laid out at a higher level above 
the earlier buried ground-floor of the Pillar-rooms and the connected 
system. Now there can be no doubt whatever that one of the arguments 
on which this theory is based is to be found in Arthur Evans’s recon- 
struction of a Cretan type of megaron in this same area of the Pillar- 
rooms in which Doerpfeld seeks his ‘ Achaean ’ megaron.^ But given 
the original inducement as a starting-point, we find that the whole 
of Doerpfeld's subsequent argument diverges at once into absolute 
contradiction with the conclusions which were to be legitimately drawn 
from the premisses established by the data which Evans had in view. 
Evans, of course, in agreement with the indications makes his megaron 
an upper-floor construction contemporary with the construction of the 
Pillar-rooms themseh'es, and it is an essential point in his argument 
that he regards the whole structural object of the pillars on the ground- 
floor to have been the support of columns of the megaron on the upper 
floor. Now it is not enough for Doerpfeld that he makes no use what- 
ever of the pillars he has to hand on the ground-floor as an indication of 
what existed above, since, of course, with the misleading analogy of the 
stratification at Phaestos in view, he conceives these as buried in an earlier 
stratum before his ' Achaean ’ megaron was built. He ignores besides 
the evidence against his thcor\- which actually exists on the ground-floor, 
in favour of other supposed data at a higher level, which have absolutely 
no existence whatever. In the Pillar-rooms were found the remains of a 
number of pithoi in position which, like those in the magazines and the 
one already referred to from the Throne-room, belong to the latest period of 
the later palace. It goes without saying that if the analogy with Phaestos 
were consistently carried^ out, these pithoi and the other finds from the 
west wing of the palace at Knossos ought in Doerpfeld’s view to have 
come into the same general class as the early polychrome pithoi from the 
magazines underlying the light-well of the State -entrance at Phaestos, 
instead of which they must be co-ordinated with the pithoi in the later 
magazines at Phaestos to the south of the State-entrance.- 

* B.S.A. vii. 21-7, Eig- S. 

- For the pithoi of tlie l.rter pahree at Knossos see vi. 22, Fio. 4, 23, Fig. 5. 
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The necessity fur this co-ordination comes out in another way. In one 
of these later magazines at Phaestos, number 34, stands a pithos having a 
graffito inscription which comes into the same class as those of the 
inscribed tablets found in deposits on the floors adjacent to the Pillar- 
rooms at Knussos.^ Deposits of similar inscribed tablets were found in the 
magazines at Knossos, notably in number 15, and occasional tablets, 
apparently from rooms on the upper floor, were found in deposit above the 
floor-level as well as inside some of the pithoi themselves which stand in 
the magazines.- What we find then is that very characteristic deposits 
from the magazines of the later palace at Phaestos have to be co-ordinated, 
not with the supposed deposits from an upper stratum at Knossos above 
the Pillar-rooms where Doerpfeld wants to place his ‘ Achaean ’ megaron, 
but with the deposits in these Pillar-rooms themselves and in their immediate 
ground-floor surroundings. The Pillar-rooms, we saw, contained pithoi 
exactly similar to those in the magazines, and in those of the magazines 
again, as well as in the magazines themselves, occurred inscribed tablets 
both occasional and in deposit, manifestlj’ from the upper floors, of the same 
class as those belonging to the ground-floor in the immediate surroundings 
of the Pillar-rooms. The general conclusion is hardly to be avoided that 
all these ground-floors in the West Wing of the Palace at Knossos, taken as 
a connected whole, were continuous!}- occupied and iii use contem- 
poraneously with the connected upiJer-floor apartments as long as the 
palace lasted as a Royal Building, 

All thi.s evidence from particular characteristic finds is completely in 
harmoii}- with the general result-, of excavation as to the structural remains 
themselves. These, as I have said, are to the effect that in all that part 
of the West \\'ing of the Palace which includes the magazines and the area 
of the Pillar-rooms, there was no later stratification at a higher ground-floor 
level at all, but only incorporati(jn of earlier elements into later construc- 
tions at the same ground-floor level. It follows as a direct consequence of 

lor the [)' -i\ chri -me puhoi of ihe earlier palace at ^ec Mon. Ant. xiv., Ta\. xwiv. 

Tav. \\\ii!. ifi. ihc'-e pilhcpi in position im*their earlier floor unilcrl>in[; that <'f the li^^lu-well 

of the Stale-entrance. !■ '.a the pithoi uf the later palace at I’hac''t’>'. ''cc Mon. Ant. xii. 53 -4, 
\ 15. 

^ F(ir ihi- and a Miiiilar i^raftitu in'.criplB'n at I’hae'.t<»') ^ee 54. 97-S, Figs. 31. 32. For 
the Knt)s.s(i., tahlct-. icfcrrctl to '•ee /iS.A. \i. 29, 57-S, of the Chariot Tahlet-^, 34, Corridor 

of the llou-c Tahlets, and a further deposit hoin the Room of the Column Rase-'. 

- //'/(/. Nil. 43. where with good reaMjiis it is suggestetl that this deposit was also from the 
upper storey. 
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this evidence that whatever repairs or remodellings took place at the lower 
level were repairs and remodellings of a ground-floor system, and that 
whatever repairs or remodellings took place at the higher level in 
which Doerpfeld seeks his ‘ Achaean ’ megaron, were really repairs and 
remodellings of apartments in the ujjper storey. There are then earlier 
and later elements of construction on the ground-floor and there were earlier 
and later elements on the upper floor. Thus Doerpfeld is undoubtedly 
right in regarding the West Facade of the building, together w ith the 
connected system within, as an early element of construction, but he is 
wrong in believing that any stratification took place within this facade 
corresponding to what took place at I’haestos. .At Knossos we ha\-e one 
west facade which remained the same throughout the history of the 
building as a whole. At Phaestos we have two facades ; an earlier, which 
became buried as the result of the processes of stratification, and a 
later, constructed at a subsequent date out of line with the earlier one 
further east and at a higher level. Thus from the point of view of an 
architect attempting to construct an intelligible plan of the remains, the 
problem at Knossos. as far as this part of the West Wing of the 
Palace at Knossos is coitcerned, was essentially different from that at 
Phaestos. At Knossos a facade which is in systematic connection with 
elements in the buildings which are of the same period and also with 
elements that are of later date, has in the first instance to be regarded 
as an integral element in the plan of the building as a whole in its latest 
form, as that continued in use up to the time of its destruction. Thus the 
plan of the building as a whole, in so far a.s the connection of structural 
elements of whatever date is systematic and without any stratification, has 
also in the first instance to present that building as a totalit)’ of parts in 
systematic relation to each other. This is what was done at Knossos, 
yet Doerpfeld (p. 258) seems to suggest that the circumstances were entirelj- 
similar at Knossos and at Phaestos, and that in fact at Knossos in the West 
Wing of the Palace there was a stratification and a reconstruction at a higher 
similar level to that at Phaestos; whereas, as 1 have said, there was only 
incorporation of earlier elements into later reconstructions at the same level, 
in such a way that the resultant remodelled system regarded architectural!}' 
is itself a unity. The work of distinguishing what is earlier and later in 
this unity is entire!}- different from that of distinguishing what is earlier 
and later in stratifications that as parts of a system have nothing to do 
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with each other. The first function, then, of a plan in a preliminary 
report is to represent this unity as such. Later comes the more detailed 
work of distinguishing and e.xhibiting (l) what is earlier and what is later 
within this unit}-, (2) what is earlier and what is later without this unit}- 
as a matter of natural stratification. 

Having once suppo.sed an ‘Achaean’ megaron at a higher level at 
Knossos in analog}- with the supposed ‘ Achaean ’ megaron at a higher level 
and in a later stratum at Phaestos, Doerpfeld ceases to believe in a 
real upper store}' in the West Wing of the Palace at Knossos ; although the 
real starting-point at Knossos of the whole process of reasoning was 
Evans’s reconstructed megaron, and Evans himself, in harmony with the 
evidence, expressl}- makes it clear that his megaron is on the upper floor. 
At the same time Doerpfeld still attaches importance to the small size of the 
rooms on the ground-floor, especially in the West Wing of the Palace, in 
support of his views as to their earlier Cretan character in supposed contrast 
with the architectural manner of a later time. Yet on other occa.sions he 
has e.xplained most of them as basement magazines or store-rooms which 
had more important rooms abo\-e them. He now, however, no longer says 
anything about the great halls that must have existed above the magazines, 
reckoning from the third of these to the eighteenth and beyond. Yet there 
must have been at least three if not four of these lit conveniently by 
means of windows in the west facade of the building.' All this change of 
stand-point is of course in view of the stratification of the later remains at 
Phaestos, with which, as has been shown, Doerpfeld has come to regard 
the stratification at Knossos to be in complete analogy. Thus it has 
come about that with this change of front there is no longer any upper 
storey in the W’e.st Wing of the Palace at Knossos, but only later stratified 
remains at a higher level, including an ‘ Achaean ’ type of megaron, which 
as identified with Evans’s reconstructed megaron curiously enough turns 
out to coincide all the same with the level of an upper storey. 

With his change of stand-point Doerpfeld has not only ceased to take 
any account of the evidence which was available when he used still to 
believe in the e.xistence of an upper storey above the magazines at 
Knossos, but he also ignores the further evidence in favour of his former 

^ The pO'j-sibility uf buch facade wimhiws nee<l no Kmger sarj)rise vis after the discovery at 
Kno'i-sOi of the faience tablets with similar windows. It is extremely interesting to note that the 
winilow-i on these tablets are al\va)s upper-thior windows: si> are tho’-e postulated for the 
West Facade of the Palace. See B,S.A. 14-22, Figs. 8-10, 
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view that has been since accumulating. Thus to take a crucial example, 
nothing whatever is said of the evidence that turned up in 1904 in the 
cists of the Thirteenth Magazine ; these were found to contain remains 
of wall-painting which could only have belonged to a hall on the upper floor 
occupying the area covered b}' the Magazines, reckoning from the P'leventh 
to the Sixteenth inclusive.* The alternately thick and thin walls of these 
magazines, as Doerpfeld himself has often explained to visitors of the 
site, are not e.xplicable on the supposition of any functions the\' perform in 
relation to the magazines themselves, but only in relation to the walls, 
floors, column-s}’stems, and other structures of an important hall on the 
upper floor. This hall, to which the remains of wall-painting are to be 
assigned, belonged in construction to a relatively early period ending 
with the date at which the cists containing the wall-painting were closed. - 
Yet there can be no doubt that the hall in a remodelled form also 
e.xisted in the second period of the palace, which began with the remodel- 
ling of the cists in the Thirteenth Magazine. The only possible, though 
not probable, alternative to this would be to suppose that in the later period 
the magazines remained without an upper storey, for the pithoi and other 
finds, inclusive of the inscribed tablets from these, belong themselves, as 
we have already seen, to the latest period of the Palace ; so that the maga- 
zines continued in use down to the latest days of the Palace as a Royal 
Building. Against any such supposition, indeed, e.xcavation has yielded 
positive proof, for the hall which occupied the upper floor above the 
magazines from the sixth to the tenth inclusive was actually remodelled at 
the same time as the closing of the cists in the Thirteenth .Magazine.'* 
Magazines 7 and 9, at the period which saw the closing of the cists, had each 
a strong pier of ashlar masonry in limestone introduced into them, pro- 
jecting partially over the adjacent blocked up cists, and meant to support 
new columns for the upper remodelled hall.' Now we cannot imagine 

^ Koran account of this important iliscovery and a description of the wall-paintini^. ^ee /kS..-L 
X. 39 - 45 - 

" (ieuri^; Karo, Anhiv fur Rtli^ion^ix.'nscnsiht.jft, viii. 513, strangely assigns all this upper 
.storey to tlie period of remodelling of the palace, in spite of the conclu-sive e\iilence brought 
forwanl by IKans from the cists I'f the Thirteenth Magazine, showing clearly that the remain', of 
wall-jxiinting found in these belonged to the peiuid preceding that at which the cists were 
closed, and so to the decorations of the original upper hall. See B.S.A, x. 39-45. and 1 * 1 . II. 

^ In the cists of Magazine 9 were found fragments of wall-painting, including part of a spotted 
bull, w hich could only have belonged to the original hall above : see ibid. 44-5. 

See PI. also B.S.A. viii. PI. I. Magazme.s 7 and 9. 
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that these piers in supposed relation to a later stratum above were built 
deep down into earlier deposits, for their well faced ashlar masonry, with 
its painting in one piece with that of the magazine, is evidence 
to the contrar\-d This one instance of the remodelling of an upj^er 
hall at the period of the closing or remodelling of the cists may safeU' be 
said to imply the reconstruction of the greater hall to the north, to which 
belonged the remains of wall-painting found in the cists of the Thirteenth 
Magazine. A further implication is that these halls must have had the 
same dimensions and general appearance in the second period of the 
palace which they had in the first. At the same time the construction of 
the new piers taken in conjunction with the presence in situ of the pithoi of 
this period, which again contained occasional inscribed tablets from the 
upper store)’, affords cumulative proof that the magazines themselves were 
still in use at the period to which belong the remodelled halls above : and 
that, according!)’, the plan of this part of the building, on the lower as on the 
upper floor, continued the same during the whole of the period taken up by 
the histor)’ of the Palace as a Royal Building, down to the time of its total 
destruction, when the decadent period of partial occupation began. Here, 
however, the argument might be urged against us that the fact of whole- 
sale incorporation of earlier elements of construction into the later system 
was itself responsible for the identity of plan in this instance in the later 
as in the earlier period at Knossos. What, however, do we find at Phatstos? 
There with all the seeming alteration, brought about parti)’ as a result of a 
process of stratification which, as we saw, did not come into play at Knossos, 
partly as the outcome of the free initiative of an architect working out a 
new plan which, in its orientation and systematic connection of parts, did not 
require to take account of the levelled up remains below, we have all the 
same a relation of upper halls on a large scale to narrow magazines and 
store-ro(jms below which is identical with that w’hich held in the case of the 
earlier upper-floor halls and ground-floor magazines.- There can indeed be 
no doubt whatever that on the uj^ijer flo(.)r of the Earlier Palace above the 
early magazines, at 5-5 on the Phaestus plan, with their solid walls for sup- 
porting upper floors, there existed a large hall of the Earlier Palace with a 
window or windows lo(.>king out on the earlier West Facade ; and probably 


’ Thi;.,c arc very clc.rr in tile c.oc of the better prefer! eil iiurlli pier, a-, stuiMn in I’l. VII. 
- One '-uch maj^arine ajipeao at 15 nn the Tlan with a siilendiil pithn, in the corner, '.nnilar in 
.'-tjle to the Middle Mino.rn III pithui of the East Maitazine at Ivno-.so',. See JS.S.A. x. t2, Fit;. 3. 
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also on the early portico at 3, similar to. though apparently of larger size 
than, the hall of the Later Palace which existed on the upper floor above the 
later magazines 27-36, and which also must have had its window or windows 
in the Later West Facade. In this way, notwithstanding the element of con- 
tingency that had to be reckoned with on account of the difference in the 
process of stratification, to which reference has been made, we find that the 
regular sequence in development, marking the continuity of connection 
between earlier and later in either case, is the same at Knossos as at Phaestos. 
Thus, instead of large halls being specially characteristic of the later period, 
it turns out that the earlier halls in the West Wing of the Palace at Knossos 
were of exactly the same size as the later ones, while in one instance at 
Phaestos an earlier hall was apparently of even grander proportions than 
the corresponding later one. 

The important fact has been already referred to that pithoi like those 
of the magazines, and equally belonging to the latest period of the Palace, 
were found in the Pillar-rooms and those adjoining, as well as in the 
Throne-room, and that accordingly any remodelling that took place in 
this area was one which left the ground-floor rooms intact and in con- 
tinuous use, together with the apartments on the upper floor. There 
is one notable exception : the portico already referred to in another connec- 
tion, leading on to the upper floor from the west facade of the Central 
Courtd Now this portico, which plays an intrinsic part in Evans’s 
reconstructed megaron, we have already found to have been so essentially 
Cretan in general style that we need not expect the megaron itself which 
adjoined it to have been very different in style. Least of all does this 
portico lead us to expect adjoining it a megaron of full-fledged Mycenaean 
t} pe. That megaron was one on an upper floor, not in a later stratum, 
and just as the remodelling which took place in the upper halls abo\ e the 
magazines was not one which involved an Intrinsic alteration of plan in 
this part of the building, so any alterations that took place in the upper 
floor in the region of the Pillar-rooms could never have been of so 
complete a character as to have left these pillars themselves in their 
functional relations to the upper floor entirely out of account. What we 
have then is continuity of plan, with remodellings in details, in all this 
part of the West Wing of the Palace ; and just again as there was no 
stratification at all, so there was no real break in the continuit}' of 


.See again vii. 21-7, Fig. S. 
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architectural style. It is this whole sy'stem, not Doerpfeld’s supposed 
‘ Achaean ’ megaron at a higher level and in a later stratum, that has to be 
co-ordinated with the State-entrance, and the connected system at Phaestos. 
That ‘ Achaean ’ megaron, did it exist at all, would be found to belong, not 
to the same period as the State-entrance and the Later Palace at Phaestos, 
but to the much later era succeeding the decadent period of re-occupation 
when there was no longer any palace at Knossos. To the intervening 
period of re-occupation belong any megara of mainland type that have 
ever been identified in the Aegean, as is very clearly illustrated by an 
example that ought to be well known : — that of Phylakopi in Melos, with 
its gable entrance and its central hearth in the hall.^ To the same period 
and type apparently belongs the late megaron at Hagia Triada which 
Halbherr himself regards as really Mycenaean, but which Doerpfeld, in 
apparent contradiction of his own argument,- repudiates with the 
suggestion that we possibly have here the foundations of a Greek temple.'^ 
Those who favour the ‘ Achaean ’ theory and the Achaean invasion of 
Crete will find it difficult to dispose of the fact that this invasion from the 
mainland, when it did take place, came far too late in the day to be available 
as a factor in the development of the Cretan Civilization itself Yet 
there can be no doubt that the general cumulative tendency of the 
evidence afforded b}- excavation is to prove that the first wave of invading 
peoples from the mainland (who were themselves very apparently of 
Mj'ccnaean race, of the same original stock as the Cretans themselves, and 
therefore, as we shall sec in the sequel, not at all of ‘Achaean’ origin), who 
were responsible for the final destruction of the later palaces at Phaestos 
and at Knossos, had themselves appeared too late upon the scene to play 
any reconstructive role in the development of the Minoan Civilization ; 

^ Sec Fig. 4 and at Phylakopi in 56-7, Figt>. 49, 50. 267-71, note i. 

The latter part of this note ha^ now to he corrected in view of recent evidence as to the 
incorporalHjn of earlier elements into the later c<mslructions at Knossos. 

- That is to sa\, that the people of Mycenae were Achaeans, which we believe to be wrong. 

^ Ath. Milt. ih. 271. The truth is that all the evidence as to Achaean settlement in the Aegean 
is of too late a character to assist Doerpfeld's theory as to the supposed Achaean builders of 
the Later Palaces in Crete ; but that is no \alid reason for rejecting the conflicting mainland evidence 

which exists, in favour (»f other supposed confirmatory evidence which does not exist at all. 

The probable bearing of the rejected evidence I happened to touch upon on another occasion 
]n reference to the mainland type of the palace at Phylakopi, and there I also made allusion 
to the late M)cenaean (though not necessarily Achaean) remains above the Palace at Hagia Triada, 
rejected by Doerpfeld, as a probable Cretan case in point. See E.xiavations at Phylakopi., 
27 I and note i. 
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(Aflcr <// in p. 56, 49 

[I'crini'-sion to reproduce ihi^ Plan has been kind!) gnen ]>\ the (A»uncil "f the Sociei) Ha 
the Pioinolion of Hellenic Studies.) 
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the\- ^vere responsible merely for the work of dissolution which, in com- 
bination with internal causes of decadence, sj-inptomatic of the final phase, 
was one of the potent external influences at work in the final break-up of 
the Aegean Civdization as a whole. When at length the first wave of 
people of Achaean race and of Hellenic stock appeared upon the sta'^e of 
Cretan hi.-tor}-, the Palace of Knossos, like that of Phacstos, had already 
long been a venerable ruin. The evidence is fast accumulating in Crete 
and in the Aegean in favour of the hypothesis as to the continuitv of the 
M}A'enaeo-l\Iinoan Civilization down to quite the end of the period after 
the destruction of the i’alace at Knossos which we have called the Third 
Late Idinoan Period I'Late Minoan 111.'. It is in connection with, 
and as the result of, the continuous and persistent influence of those race- 
movements from the north which filled Greece with people of Hellenic 
race, that about the end of the Late Minoan Age, at a period when, as we 
ha\ e -aid,, the Palace of Kno.s.sos had long been a ruin but the city was still 
inhabited by people of Mycenaeo-Minoan stock, that the first Achaeans 
appear upon the stage of Cretan history. It is thus not a little significant 
that all the archaeological data which tend to bring a pre- Achaean 
M\-cenaean immigration into the Aegean and to Crete into close connec- 
tion with the fact of the continuity of tlte Minoan Civilization, in the 
period immcrliately succeeding the destruction of the Cretan Palaces, tend 
as distinctl)' to widen the breach in continuit}' that intervenes with the 
later race-movements of a disparate character ; so that on the later .side of 
the interval, the .Achaean invasion of Crete appears in the guise of a mere 
prelude to Hellenic invasions in general ; just as certainly as the Late 
Mycenaean — or let us say at once, Pclasgian — invasion of an earlier era 
seems to sum up in the form of epiUtgue the latest [ihase of Minoan 
History.^ 

We have now arrived at a stage in our inquiry when it is possible 
to affirm in the form of a general conclusion that the h\-pothesis of an 
.Achaean construction of the later Cretan palaces, and (by implication) of 
the .Achaean character of Cretan Civilization is disproved ; not only by the 
positive evidence offered by the continuous character of Cretan architecture, 
lasting into the period which succeeded the destruction of the Cretan 

* \\ L- t)e on our gu.-ird ag.rin-t accepting .assumptions .such as underlie Karo's 

suttsestion th.rt we should nov\ in reference to different phases of the Minoan Civilization begin to 
talk Conventionally nut onl) of \vh.it is ‘ achaisch,' but of what is still earlier and ‘ altachaisch ’ ! 
See .Vltkretiselie Kultstalteii in Arihiv fitr Keh,:^o}iswissd)iichaft^ \ii. I17. 
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palaces, and confirmed by other results of excavation ; but also by the 
negative evidence, the absence of the supposed Achaean phenomena even 
at the final stage, and their presence at the later period, which marked the 
dawn of a new age and of Hellenic migrations. This is true, not only of 
the culmination of Cretan Civilization as represented by the later palaces at 
Phaestos and at Knossos, but also of its era of gradual decadence as illus- 
trated by the remains of the period of partial occupation, when the Palace 
was alread}- a ruin, but Knossos was still a IMinoan city as of old. 

D. AIackexz E, 

{To be continued. 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF ATTIC VASES. 


One of the most interesting phenomena in the history of ceramic art 
is the absorption of the market of the world by Attic ware. The sixth- 
century tombs of Italy, Sicily and elsewhere show a gradual decrease in 
importations from Corinth, Chalcis, Cyrene and Ionia, and by the time of 
the beginning of the fifth century the Attic black- and red-figured ware has 
acquired a complete monopoly. The area over which these Attic vases 
were distributed comprises almost the whole of the world as known at that 
time — Greece Proper, the Aegean Islands, the Cyrenaica, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, the Crimea and above all Italy and Sicily. The question suggests 
itself how far this large and varied export was influenced by the special 
demand in various localities ; how far, in fact, each locality had its own 
definite needs for special vase forms, which the ceramic trade of Athens 
was to sLipph’, 

The determination of this question ought to yield some useful results, 
W'e know that ancient pottery was not purely ornamental, but also served 
some [tactical purpo.se. Thus a survey of the distribution of Attic vases 
will enable us to form an estimate of the varying demands for these 
household utensils in different localities — a fact which will often throw 
light on the produce and customs of that countr}-. Moreover, a large 
''Uppl)’ of Attic vases in a certain place marks active and more or less 
direct communication between that city and Athens ; and this will give us 
more data on a subject of which little is at present known — the trade of 
.Athens in the period of her prime. 

This paper is no attempt to deal with the distribution of .Attic vases 
a.s a whole. ^\11 I have endeavoured to do is to ascertain what the Attic 
\a.se-. in the National Aluseum at .Athens contribute towards this question 
of geographical distribution. The Athenian collection consists almost 
entirel}- of finds made in Greece [proper, more particularly in .Attica. 
.\ ''tudy of the .Athenian vases will, therefore, give us a fair idea of what 
fo rms were produced for the home market and even a rough comparison 
with those found in other localities should reveal important differences, if 
an\- existed. 
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To gauge the demand of a country for a certain article entirely from 
the specimens found in tombs would be somewhat hazardous ; we must 
therefore not lose sight of the fact that our information on this point is 
incomplete. Thus a comparison of the number of Attic amphorae and 
hydriae found in Italy and in Greece might lead us to suppose that the 
demand in Attica for these vases was insignificant ; but this phenomenon can 
also be explained by the different character of Etruscan and Greek tombs. 
In Etruria the lofty grave-chambers naturally suggested stately vases as 
the most appropriate offerings to the dead. The Greek graves are more 
often simple pits, like our own graves, and vases of small dimensions can be 
placed inside with greater convenience than any others. Howev^er, these 
facts will not account for all the variations in distribution ; the lou- 
trophoroi and the tall white lekythoi would have been appropriate even in 
large Italian tombs, while, though it is natural that in a large grave- 
chamber vases of some size should form the chief furniture, nevertheless, 
since small-sized vases are also found in them, the fact that certain 
varieties are almost totally absent must be explained on other grounds. 

To give a general idea of the chief shapes that make up the Athenian 
collection, their provenance and in what proportion they occur, a tabular 
arrangement may prove useful. To show the difference in distribution I 
have placed side by side with the Athenian examples vases of these same 
shapes found in Etruria and Campania, and now placed in the British 
Museum, in Berlin and in the Hermitage. There are many such vases 
from Italy stored elsewhere, but I have chosen these three museums as 
typical, and have selected Etruria and Campania as the sites in Italy where 
the greatest finds have been made. In the case of the Athenian collection 
my information is derived from personal observation, and, owing to ex- 
tensive recent additions, in many cases the figures do not correspond with 
those in the Collignon and Couve Catalogue. 

‘ Unknown provenance ’ signifies that the exact provenance has been 
irremediably lost ; in most cases, however, it is safe to assume that the 
vases have been found on Greek territory. Where numbers are given they 
refer to the Collignon and Couve Catalogue, except where an asterisk is 
placed above the number, when the reference is to the Museum number, 
the vase being a recent addition and therefore not mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 
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In drawing any inferences from the above classification, we must bear 
in mind that our arguments affect painted vases only. It is quite possible, 
for instance, that the remarkably small supply of amphorae in Attica is to 
be explained by the fact that for storage, plain, undecorated vases were 
used. We cannot but regret that iMuseums for the most part exclude 
vases of this humbler sort ; our picture must therefore, necessarily, be 
incomplete. If an exact record had been kept of all the vases that have 
come to light, quite apart from their artistic value or antiquarian interest, 
we should be in a better position to form an estimate both of the full 
extent of the ceramic trade, and of how far undecorated vases took the 
place of painted ware. 

Summing up the evidence which is supplied by our classification, we 
find that the chief demand in Italy was primarily for amphorae, hydriae, 
kylikes, oinochoae, and, to a less e.xtent, for lekythoi, krateres and cups. 
The demand for loutrophoroi, lebetes gamikoi, onoi, white lekythoi,^ 
red-figured aryballoi and pyxides was confined to Greece ; both black- and 
red-figured lekythoi are much more numerous here than in Italy. The 
four shapes mentioned as having been found in great quantities in Etruria 
and Campania — the amphora, hydria,kylix and oinochoe — are also found in 
Greece, but to a much smaller extent. Krateres were not popular in 
Greece except in Boeotia, where they were almost the favourite 
shape. 

Though our information on ancient pottery is scanty, we can, 
nevertheless, with the help of some notices by ancient grammarians, as 
well as with the evidence which is supplied by the paintings and 
inscriptions on the vessels themselves, make out with tolerable accuracy 
what were the chief uses of Attic vases.’ We know, at least, that 
amphorae were used for storing wine, oil, and grain ; hydriae correspond to 
our modern water-pitchers . lekj thoi, aryballoi and py.xides were emplo\-ed 
for the toilet of women ; the two former also for the palaestra ; again 
lek} thoi, oinochoae and phialae for funereal purposes ; krateres, oinochoae, 
k)-lilies and other cups were in u-^e at banquets. With this knowledge, we 
ought to be able t(} learn fnjin the differences in the distribution of shapes, 

‘ In the c.i-sc ‘>t the white lekythoi ' runfiiu'l to ( ireece ' uiean's compared with IhtuiTd 
p.ri' 1 (_ diiipiMi.i ; .1 con>Bler.il»]e ninnher ha\e keen foiunl aMIcLiIcI llio-g in the .\']n(i< -h an 

Ma,-euiig .in'l n!-''.) .i few at laicii. 

- kt. 11. 13 Wallei-H, His'o, y vf An. unt 1'i.tlci I. ch. 4 
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the respective local needs which the ceramic trade of Attica had to 
supply. 

Thus, it seems that in Attica a large number of painted vases were 
furnished for toilet needs and for special usages : while in Etruria and 
Campania the demand was almost entirely for shapes used at banquets 
and for storage. Except for the curiously small supply of store vessels 
in Attica (to explain which I have already suggested the use of plain 
ware!, this distribution is very much what we should expect it to be. It is 
only natural that, while a distant countr}- like Etruria should satisfy onl\- 
a few of her needs from the imports of Athens, the people of Attica and 
adjoining regions should have a greater variety of wants to be filled from 
the workshops of the potters, with whom they could be in direct 
communication ; thus we find several shapes confined to Attica only. 

It is noteworthy that in Greece itself the distribution varies. In 
Eretria the choice of vases seems to have been similar to that of Athens, 
the favourite shapes being the lekythos (more particular!)- the white 
lek)-thos), the oinochoe, the py.xis and the arx'ballos. In Eretria, as in 
Attica, therefore, the )-oung men who practised in the palaestra and the 
women who attended to their toilet in the ywaiKoviTK; were the chief 
customers of the workers in the Ceramikos. This shows similar 
conditions to those which prevailed in Athens, namely the great attention 
paid to the bodily development of \-oung men, and the seclusion in 
which women lived, their chief pastime being the adornment of their 
own persons. In Boeotia, on the other hand, the krater, sk)-phos and 
k)-li.x are the predominant t)-pes ; from which we infer that it was for 
table use that the Boeotians chiefly drew on the potters' supplies at 
Athens. 

W hen we find that banqueting vases were in great request in Etruria, 
the remarks of ancient authors on the character of the Etruscans naturalh- 
occur to us. They were evidently fond of good living. Thus X'ergil, 
Georg, ii. 193, speaks of “ pmgnis Tyrrhenus,” and Catullus, 39. ii, uses 
the expression " obesus Etruscus.” Their drinking bouts were famous, and 
the fact that women as well as men took part in them shocked the 
feelings of the Greeks. WT can well imagine that at these great feasts 
the lu.xurious Etruscans wished to have the finest ware for their table 
service, and it is not surprising that the graceful shapes and delicate 
decoration of Attic vases appealed to them as appropriate. 
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The fact that toilet vases are found so little in Etruria cannot be 
accounted for by the supposition that Etruscan ladies had simpler tastes 
than their Greek sisters, since we know from Etruscan sarcophagi and 
representations on mirrors that the toilet of Etruscan women was 
exceedingly elaborate. The explanation may be that, since working 
in metal was one of the chief industries in Etruria, metal jewel-boxes 
and ointment flasks took the place of clay products. More than eighty 
metal cistae, which would correspond to Greek pyxides, have been found 
chiefly at Praeneste (cf e.g. Br. Mus. Cat. Bronzes, Nos. 741-747). The 
absence of more can easily be explained by the fact that articles in bronze 
are apt to be removed prematurely on account of their value. 

Since the Athenian collection is particularly interesting for the special 
shapes manufactured almost exclusively for the home market, which are 
represented better here than in any other collection, I shall endeavour to 
describe these more fully. These vases are often connected with definite 
rites, such as marriage ceremonies (loutrophoroi and the so-called Xe/Srire^ 
yafjLiKoi) and burial cu.stom.s (loutrophoroi and white lekythoi). Or, 
again, they are used for special purposes ; for example, children’s presents 
and toys (diminutive oinochoae), and implements for carding wool (onoi). 
Besides these we have the red-figured aryballos and pyxis connected with 
the toilet of women and the red- and black-figured lekythos, which, though 
in general use everywhere, occurs with remarkable frequency in Greece. 

(I.) Loutrophoros . — The loutrophoros ^ and lebes gamikos- are both 
connected with one of those picturesque customs which lend a special 
charm to Southern life. In the former, Athenian maidens brought water 
for the bridal bath from the spring Kallirrhoe,® and this was then kept in 


^ For lilcTAture on the loutr()ph<»ro'> cf. Milchhofer, Ai/i. Mitth. xviii. Taf. 2, who uas the 
first to give the right interprcLUion to this shape ; Wolters, Ath, Mitth. x\i. p. 372 ; Herzog, 
Arch. Zcit. 1SS2. p. 131 : Furtwanglcr, Samml. i., text to Plate LVIII., LII. ; Collignon, 
article Loutrophoros, Dareinberg et baglio, Dut. ant. Gr. tit Kom. p. 1,318. For the derivation of the 
type cf. Bruckner and Pernice, Ath. Mitth. 1899, pp. 73-190. 

- The identification of the Ae&rjsya/xiKos mentioned in the Fleu^inian tem{)le inventory with the 
variety of amphora with a high foot and double handles is clue to Dr. Zahn. Panofka had proposed 
the name d^p/u-OTroTis, and based his interpretation on the fact that holes occur on the upper part oi 
the high stand ; these he thought ser\ed for the purpose of letting through the draught for the fire 
kindled beneath. But these hoIe:5 arc found on a very small projnjrtion of the vases {only on tw’O 
out of the twenty examples in the Athens Museum). For an explanation of these holes cf. Welters, 
lasen aits Mcnidi\\., page 129, fahrbiuh 1899. They may have served for the insertion of the 
fingers for more convenient lifting. l*'or further literature on the subject of the vases cf. Robert, 
Arch. Zeit. 18S2; Hartwig, 'Apx- 1897; Furtwanglcr, Samml. Sab., PI. LXVIII. i; 

Couve, B.C.H. 1S98, p. 277. ^ Cf, Ilesychius’ Lexikon, \ovTpo<p6pa Hyyi]. 
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the lebes till needed. The loutrophoros was also placed on the tomb of an 
Attic maiden or youth who died unmarried, the idea being that the 
marriage had taken place with Hades. It is small wonder, therefore, that 
the loutrophoroi and lebetes gamikoi of the Athens Museum form so large 
a proportion of the total number of extant specimens, and that the few 
examples which belong to other collections are derived from Attica.^ 
Shapes, which in their use are bound up with customs so entirely local, are 
naturally not required elsewhere. 

The collection of loutrophoroi in the Athens IMuseum is valuable also 
because in it we can trace the different stages of development through 
which this type of vase passed. 

As prototypes of the loutrophoros form we may regard shapes such as 
Xos. 46S aud 594, the former belonging to the Geometric and the latter to 
the Orientalising period. Xo. 468- is of the hydria type with two small 
horizontal handles and a high vertical one. Xo. 594'^ has two high vertical 
handles, which, besides being attached to the vase in the usual way at the 
neck and shoulder, have additional props joining them to the lower part of 
the neck. 

The further stages through which the type passed, as illustrated in 
this collection, may be classified as follows : — 

A . — Black-figiircd technique. 

(1) Type with two high vertical handles and the usual prothesis 
representation. 

(rt) Xo. 689, with additional props for the handles and a zone of 
animals running round the bottom of the vase. 

(Jf) Xo. 688, props for handles dispensed with ; a chariot race sub- 
stituted for the zone of animals. 

(c) Xo. 6go, 12947; the prothesis is the only representation on the 
body of the vase. 

(2) Hydria type with two handles. 

{d') Xo. 12947 ; hi decoration similar to (c). 

* Wolters, . 4 th. Mitth. xvi., p. 37S, gives list of loutrophoroi known to him and brings up the 
Ubt to 34. All these are tlerived frtim Attica. Miss King, A. /.A, 1903, p. 324. mentions three 
votive ones not on this h^t — two in the Nalumal Museum at Athens (N'os. 12540, 12280) and one in 
the Louvre. To this increa.scd list must now be added No. 13032, a recent aciiuisition of the 
Athens ^[use^m, which will be mentioned again later (see Appendix I.), and also an example 
now' in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

- Cf. Boehlau, ii. 1S87, p 34. 

^ Cf. Stais, At/i. Mitth, xv. 1S90, p. 327. 
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B. — Red- figii red techn iqiic. 

(e) Xo. Ii68 ; in shape and decoration similar to (r). 

(/■) Xo. 1167; the hydria type with two horizontal and one vertical 
handle — the subject represented is still the prothesis. The neck has 
become much slimmer and the curve of the mouth wider. 

(g) Xos. 1224, 1225, 1226 — type with two handles, but distinguished 
from the earlier examples by their slim form and softer curves (cf. d]. In 
Xo. 1225 the mouth has assumed the shape of a flat plate and the foot is 
much wider than before. On all the above examples the wave or snake- 
line, painted in white, runs round the rim. The subject of repre- 
sentation is a marriage scene. Xos. 12280, 12540, 1227 (height 0^27 m.) 
are miniature examples, with scenes taken from the daih' life in 
the women’s apartments. On only one of these can a snake line be 
recognised. 

{Ii) Xo. 13032 is of the regular tj'pe with two vertical handles, but 
it is late in style, and the subject represented is unique on a vase of 
this shape. It cannot be interpreted either as a marriage or a funereal 
scene. As this loutrophoros has not yet been published, I have described 
it in detail below (see Appendix i.). 

In the cave of Vari 32 miniature loutrophoroi were found. These 
have been explained as offerings which young girls brought to the n\’mphs 
before their marriage (cf A.J.A. 1903, p. 324J. 

(II.j Lebes gamikos . — The lebetes gamikoi (amphorae on a high foot 
with double handles) in the Athens IMuseum ^ fully bear out the present 
view as to their original purpose, viz., that of storing the water for the 
bridal bath. All the twenty specimens are of the red-figured ware,- and 
of the.'^e all, except four, belong to the second period of this st}’lc. The 
other four are of the third or late period, and of these, two crane from 
Koeotia, one from an unknown provenance, and one (of miniature t^'pe) 
from Attica. Each one of the twent}- e,xam[des is decorated with scenes 

^ Ful Icbelct* gamikui in other cuUcclions cf. IJcilin Mu'^cuni 2404-2406 ; 2649 ; Hermiiage 
Cdllectiun 1811; Sanihil. SaUnooff. I’l. 68’; BiTtit>h >ruNcum I> 29S, E 810; I lulmer, Coll, 
/.ci/n'cr { 1883) \o. 368. With the one exception of the cxciinpic in the llennitage, which was found 
at Kertch, the above arc all derived from Attica. 

“ Aiiviii” the Acri»{)olis sherds, howe\ei. there are ''Onie fiagmenls of Mack-h^nued leheles 
^Tbiiiikoij and in the ab»jvc list V> 298 of the British Mu'.eum is <>f the bkick-li^Gircd techni<iue. The 
'■hape ibelf goes even further back, cf. c..;'-. the Eretria vase-> of archaic htyle, in the Allien's 
Museum, which, besides the high foot, have the same vertical handles. Cf. also the \a^e^ found at 
Menidi ; WoIte^■^, Vasen aits Menidi w.., Jah buck 1899, p. 126. 
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from the ywaiKoviri^, man}' of which ma}- be interpreted with certainty 
as marriage ceremonies. This fact of itself implies a close connexion 
between this vase form and an Athenian wedding ; moreover, there 
are four vase-paintings in the hluseum on which this shape occurs : an 
onos ^Xo. 1588), a pyxis (Xo. 1959', a fragment of a pyxis lid Xo. 1970), 
and a vase of the lebes gamikos type (Xo. 1228).! In all, except the 
last, a loutrophoros is also represented on the scene. In Xo. 1228 a 
woman seems to be lifting the lid of the vase, but, unfortunately, the 
pot is broken just at this point, and it is impossible to make out 
anything further. 

Xo. 1970 is an unpublished fragment, and the scene depicted on 
it suggests the idea that lebetes gamikoi were given as wedding presents 
(see A)ii)endi-x ii... 

(lll.j IV/iite Lekythos. — In the white lekythoi of the Athens Museum 
we can trace a gradual development from the earliest t\'pe, where the 
black glaze, in different solutions, is used for drawing the figures in 
outline on a buft" or white ground, to the true polychrome st\'le which 
emplo}'s blue, red and green to heighten the pictorial effect of the 
composition. The distribution of white lekythoi is very singular. They 
have been found in great quantities both in .Attica and in Eretria, but 
elsewhere in Greece they are rare. .Again, all over Italy they are 
unknown, except at Gela in Sicil}', and also, to a sliglit extent, at 
Locri. The purpose of the vase was exclusively funereal,- but this dues 
not throw any light on their peculiar distribution, which still remains 
unexplained. 

(T\’.; Diminutive Oincciuui — .A great proportion of the oinochoae found 
in Greece'" are of ver\' small dimensions, some measuring unU' 2 in. in 

^ Ftir the ono.s cf. Ilailwi^, ‘Y.<p, Apx'. i,Si)7. p. 1 3S .ind I'l. -\. Tiic icpiiHlucUon un I'l X.. 
in which ;i woiii.iu i". icpw'i.ulcil .iir.ini^iin; I'l.iiichc- m two v.c-.c". of iln^ slope, is .tccui.tlc. The 
puiiilc thiwcis, which h.cvobcen si’.pgcstcil ( /.//..S'. 1903. p. 150!, Jo not exist in the nngin.cl, though 
.sonic sci.ilclics on the bl.ick gla/c ,it iiisi siglit Ie.nl to this conclusion. This is iniport.int, .1- the 
presence oi puriilc lloweis w oitlJ be .ig.iiiist the theory th.il ni\ itle bi.rnches weie put into the \ .i-e to 
imp.iit a |ileas.int .'ironui to the biij.il bath: the si.ilhs of tlowers wouhl ceit.unl) not h.ii e that 
effect. For the liyxo cf. II. 1 . Loiiniei, ' J.Il.S. 1903, p. 133; for the lebes g.inukos cf. .Schieiliet, 
Ann. (/(// hi'.t. iSyti. p. 333. The following ate cases in other inuseutns on w Inch this shape 
IS depicted : — pyxis in British Miiseiini. K 774, cf. Ihimont and t'haplaini., I’l. LX. : pvxis fiom 
F.retria in lieilin Museum, cf. /a.hil'iiJi 1900. p. 144. 

" C’f. I’ottiei, Lt\ ylhf /tnfns. 

* Tlicie are in all thirty tw o from .\ttica, one from Tantigra, eleven fioui Eietiia and sixteen 
of unknown provenance. 
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height. Such miniature vases are of rare occurrence in Italy, and seem to 
have been in demand only at home. There are three suggestions which 
have been made to explain their use : — that they were 

'a) Prizes awarded to boys in the palaestra, cf. Stackelberg, Graber 
der Hclleuen, xvii. 3-7. 

{b) Connected with the festival of the OiviaTiipia, where some 
libations were confided especially to children. 

'cj Children’s toys, cf. Arc/t. Zcit., 1879, p. 78, Robert, Kindcrspiele. 

It is difficult to fix on any of these interpretations as the right one. 
All we know for certain is that, one way or another, they were intimately 
connected with the life of children. This is certain from the scenes 
depicted on the vases, from their size, and from the fact that they were 
found in children's graves. Each one of these interpretations seems to be 
supported by independent evidence. 

The supposition that they were prizes awarded to boys in the palaestra 
gains credence in view of certain scenes which occur on some vases. 
Besides those given by Stackelberg, there is a small oinochoe in the 
Athens Museum (No. 13031) on which is depicted the presentation of a 
branch and an oinochoe to a child sitting on a mule. This may be the 
reward offered to the victor in a mule-race. Again, No. 1283 may have 
reference to the OivicrTijpta, since on it is represented Dionysos, drunk, 
followed b}’ a child holding a stick and an oinochoe ; while on No. 12 144 
is depicted a kind of Bacchic revel of three children. However, it seems 
equally certain that some games were played with these vases ; on 
No. 1328 a child has apparently thrown a stick on a vase of this shape, 
and, again, on No. 1329 a child is using it as an aim for its ball. On 
Nos. 1325, 1338, 1332 we find a child with a little cart and an oinochoe, 
both, evidently, favourite playthings. On a great many others children 
are represented at play, and in most cases a small oinochoe is brought 
into the scene. The most natural conclusion is that, whatever its purpose, 
the miniature oinochoe was an indispensable addition to a Greek nursery, 
and is the equivalent of our child’s mug, given both as a present and as a 
prize. 

(V.) 0 /ios . — The onoi as well as the pinakes are so essentially products 
of the ceramic trade of Athens that, though, strictly speaking, they do not 
come under the heading of ‘ Attic va.ses,’ I think it better to include them in 
this classification. For a long time the accepted theory was that the 
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objects now called ‘ ovoi’ were roof-tiles, but on Xo. 1589 is a scene which 
reveals their true purpose.^ A girl is represented seated with such an 
object fitting over her knee-cap and thigh, by her side is a basket of wool ; 
she is spinning, and passes the thread over the implement on her knee. 

(VI.) Aryballos . — In the black-figured technique the form has not yet 
become fixed. The aryballos proper is not represented in the Museum 
at all, but we get the different types of the variety called alabastron. 
In the red-figured technique the aryballos proper is to be distinguished 
from the lekythos with the body like an aryballos. Of the two the 
latter seems the more frequent ; in this classification it has been treated 
with the lekythos. 

(VII.) Pyxis . — The pyxis shape is much more frequent in the red- 
figured than in the black-figured technique ; the shapes, too, vary in the 
two periods. The commonest forms in the earlier are, a casket resting 
on three supports, and a round, fairlj’ deep box either resting on one 
high foot or on its own bottom. A similar shape, but dispensing with 
the foot, is also used in the red-figured period, and this is sometimes 
placed on low supports. Very frequent are also a flat, round bo.x, a 
vase-like shape with two upright handles, and the form called “ lekanc,” 
with two vertical handles. 

(VI II.) Black- and Red-fgurcd Lekythos . — Most of the different varieties 
of black- and red-figured lekythoi are comprised in this collection. 
In the black-figured technique we have the t\'pe with bulging body, 
convex, low foot, and conve.x mouth ; the type which is flat at the top, 
with slimmer body, similar mouth but higher foot ; and, lastl\-, the 
still slimmer type with elongated mouth, projecting lip, flat shoulder, and, 
occasionally, double foot. 

In the red-figured technique, of the examples found in Attica, there 
are forty lekythoi with a body like an aryballos, as against forty-four of 
the ordinary shape. 

Besides the supply of vases included in my classification, which ought 
to give a rough estimate of the chief types in ordinary use in Attica, there 
are two collections which form a class by themselves. These are the vases 
from : — 

{a) The Pre-Persian stratum on the Acropolis, which have helped to 
throw back the date of the introduction of the technique. 

' Cf. M. Robert. ’E<p. 'Apx- 1892, p. 247. 
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'b) The Telesterion at Eleusis. 

These are particularly interesting, since they throw some light on the 
question of temple dedications, and show us what shapes were chiefl)’ used 
for that purpose. That such was their intention is clear, not only from the 
fact that they were found in a sacred precinct, but also from inscriptions 
giving the name of the dedicator and of the cleit)-. 

a) The Acropolis finds are mostly in a ver}’ fragmentary state. A 
few have been pieced together, but by far the greater number are too 
hopelessl}’ mutilated for such reconstruction ; it is, therefore, difficult to 
form an estimate of the exact proportion in which the different shapes 
occur. They all belong to the black-figured, and to the first and second 
periods of the red-figured technique. The workmanship is, as a rule, careful 
and superior to that of other finds in Greece proper. 

The commonest shapes, arranged somewhat in the proportion in which 
the\' occur, are : — 

A . — Black-Jigu red : 

K\-likes, pinakes, Fanathenaic amphorae, pyxides, skyphoi, lekythoi, 
lebetes gamikoi, amphorae a colonette, plates, hydriae and lebetes. 

Kylikes, pinakes and Fanathenaic amphorae are by far the most 
frequent. 

B. — Red-figiired : 

Krdikcs, pyxides, amphorae, krateres, skyphoi, lebetes. 

I counted, roughly speaking, about forty heads of Athena, belonging 
to Fanathenaic am[jhorae. Of Fanathenaic inscriptions I counted twenty- 
four with O and E and four with H and H. 

There are several stands which must belong to lebetes gamikoi. 
These arc all black-figured, thus forming a contrast with the other \ ases 
of this shape in the Museum, which, as we have seen, are all red-figured. 

[b, The Eleusis finds arc not nearly so numerous. The\'. too, consist 
mostly of fragments. The shapes represented in A — Bu’ Black-figured 
technique — arc ; — 

Fanathenaic amphorae, .skyphoi, kylikes, lck\'thoi, amphorae, plates, 
pinakes, oinochoae, loutrophoroi Tvith three handles and Oriental motives). 

B. — Red-figured : 

K)-likes, amphorae a colonette, pinakes. The Fanathenaic sherds are 
again in great preponderance, and kylikes also very frequent 

The suppl>- of Fanathenaic amphorae from the rest of Greece is 
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distinctly meagre, compared with the number found, for instance, in Italy. 
This may at first surprise us, since we know that they served as prizes 
in the Panathenaic games, but when we consider that athletes came from 
all parts of the world to compete in these games and that the victors would 
carry home their [irizes, it is easy to understand why many have been found 
on foreign >oil. The frequent occurrence of Panathenaic amphorae as 
votive offerings is not difficult to explain ; it seems natural for the victor 
to dedicate his prize to the goddess to whose aid he owes his triumph, and 
whose very image appears on the vase itself. 

Pinakes or votive tablets are used for dedicatory purposes as much in 
our own times as they were in the past. 

Why the kylix should have been such a favourite with donors is not 
so obvious. However, we know from the scenes on kylikes that this shape 
was much in vogue with the upper classes in Athens. It was the common- 
est shape for the drinking-cup at a banquet, and was also used for the 
famous game of Kottabos. It is on the kylix that the vaXo? inscriptions 
most frequently occur, which fact alone shows it to have been a general 
favourite with young men. Especially at the beginning of the red-figured 
period much attention was devoted to the decoration of this form ; the 
difficulty of appropriately filling the curved surface seems to have attracted,, 
rather than discouraged, the ambition of the best artists, and thus we often 
find their finest work on kjdikes, and the frequent occurrence of signatures 
shows the pride their makers took in these cups ; it is no wonder, then, 
that dedicators, in their desire to honour the goddess to the best of their 
ability, chose the shape which had the highest value. 

It is a fact which must strike the most casual observer that, speaking 
generally, the exported ware, now stored in foreign museums, is of higher 
excellence than the vessels which remained in Attica itself The majorit}' of 
the vases in the Athens Museum are of careless, swift execution, and, in this 
respect, compare unfavourably with the Etrurian finds, on which the Attic 
potter seems to have lavished all Ins skill and loving care. It ma\- 
seem to us curious that the Greeks, who were known for their inborn 
good taste, should have been satisfied with inferior goods, while they sent 
their best work t(j a people who could hardly appreciate with the same 
fulness the exquisite beauty and finish r)f the articles they imported in such 
quantities. Hut then, as now, business instincts prevailed ; potters siqiplied 
their best goods to the cu'-tomer who paid the highest price, and it cannot 
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have been very difficult for wealthy Etruria to command the market ; 
moreover, we know that the Athenians of the sixth and fifth centuries were 
very simple in their private life, and spent their substance rather on public 
works. If we remember the extreme modesty of private houses in com- 
parison with the splendour of Greek temples, it will not surprise us to 
find that the vessels for daily use are in keeping with their surroundings. 
It is consistent with this spirit that the dedications to Athena found 
in the Pre-Persian stratum on the Acropolis should stand out as superior 
in quality, and we cannot but welcome another proof of that simple de- 
votion with which the Athenians grudged luxury for themselves, but 
gave to the goddess of their very best. 

G. M. A. Richter. 


APPEXDIX I. 

Loutkophoros ’ (-Mubcum Xo. 13032;. Red-figured; late style; regular type uith 
two vertical handles ; height 82 cm. ; greatest diameter 23 cm. (Fig. i). 

The vase is in a bad state of preservation, it has been pieced together from many 
fragments and many parts of it are missing ; however, there is enough left to make out 
roughly the scenes represented. The scheme of decoration on the neck is the one 
usually found on red-figured loutrophoroi (vid. X'os. 1226 and 1225) : each side is 
occupied by a standing female figure (on one side there are only a few lines of the drapery 
left, but we can assume, on the analog-y of other vases, that such a figure was depicted 
on each side). The central group on the body of the vase is the one which, fortunately, 
has been best preserved (Figs. 2, 3;. 

It consists of three armed warriors and a fallen figure ; this, to judge from the 
softer curves of the body, must be female. The male warriors are nude, but armed with a 
plumed helmet, a large, round shield, and a lance or sword. The female figure wears a 
kind of baldric, covered with zig-zag lines, which reaches to above her knees ; round her 
waist is fastened a girdle. .She has succumbed and thrown aside her crescent shield, but 
she appears to be supported by the warrior behind her, who is standing over her and 
holding his shield as if to protect her from further harm. The dress and equipment of 
the female figure suggest an Amazon. We are immediately reminded of a myth 
recounted in the Aethiopis. Penthesilea, cpieen of the Amazons, appears at Troy to aid 
King Priam. Achilles is determined to put an end to the dreaded adversary. He en- 
counters her in battle and succeeds in plunging his sword into her breast ; but just at 
this moment their eyes meet and the hatred of zVchilles turns into deep love. It is too 
late to sa\e her the fatal blow has already been dealt and he has been the instrument 
himself ; all he can do is to protect her from further indignities ; but the other Greeks 

‘ This vase was found two ye.ars ago at the foot of the I’hilop.rppus. This information I owe to 
M. Stais, who has also kindly allowed me to publish it. 
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look askance at his protection of a national foe, and the bold Thersites succeeds in 
approaching^ with his long lance and putting out the eyes of Fenthesilea. 

Little IS presert ed of the other figures appertaining to this scene. .A plume of a 
helmet and a foot must belong to a fouith warrior. 

Occupying, apparently, almost the whole field of the reverse is a helmeted figure, 
her out-stretched right arm holding a sword. Her helmet is of a difterent shape from 



• — LofTROrHOROS IN THE NaTIO.NAL FiG. 2. — BODY Of THE LOU 1 ROI'HOKOs. 

Museum, Athens. 

those worn by the warriors ; it has no plume and is left in the red colour of the clay. 
She is wearing the soft Ionic chiton, and her left hand seems to be holding up a 
corner of its ample folds. The drapery indicates that the figure is female, but the 
difference in costume between this figure and Fenthesilea excludes the possibility 
that here is depicted the arrival of the Amazon queen, or indeed that she belongs to 
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the Amazon race at all. Her commanding attitude suggests that ive are in the presence 
of a deity, and her warlike character well beseems the goddess Athena. Athena is of 
frequent occurrence on vases of all periods, and, in a combat in which Greeks repulsed 
the foes who came to assist King Priam, her appearance would be particularly 
appropriate. 

A black zig-zag line runs round the rim of the vase and down the narrow sides 
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of the two handles. If these are to be interpreted as the snake-lines, they are, besides 
the shape itself, the only reminiscence of the funereal character of the loutrophoros. 

Below the design on the neck i^ a laised band with parallel zig-zag lines 
orming rhomboids, and below ihi-, b,ind is a palniette pattern. Above the scene on 
the body are two continuous bancG of egg and tongue ]jattcin, separated by a red line: 
below is a laurel wreath ; lays and a tongue pattern rise from the foot of the case 
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AH ii'iliL'i known loutrophoroi are decoiated with subjects whic!i are in accordance 
with the two obiects foi which the \a=e was employed — to fetch the water foi 
the bridal bath, ami to serve as a monument on the tomb of those who died unmarried 
In the black-tlyured technique it is always a funereal subiect, in the red-fiyured stxle 
It is more often a inaniaye ceremony. The scene on our loutrophoros cannot be 
interpreted as representiny either of these alternatives. If it were purely and simply 
a contest between (lieeks ,ind .\m,i/-ons. we might, on the analogy of the De.vileos stele, 
interpret the chief warrior as the dccctised. portra\cd in the crow ning e\ ent of his 
life ; tlie fight against the .\mazons would then be symbolical, representing the triumph 
o\er a barbaiian foe. 

Hut Tenthesilea, wounded, and Achilles repenting over his deed, is much too 
specialised .i scene to be able to sciwe as typical. The idea seems to have appealed 
to the mind of the (Ireek artists, and we ha\e frequent representations of the subject on 
^ases, gems and iiiarble sarcophagi. 

In the.se we can trace a certain de\elopment ; m black-figurcd vases, the incident 
cliosen foi representation is that of the actual deed, when .\chilles has plunged his sword 
into Pemhcsilca's breast. This is in conformity w-ith the artistic limitations of the 
period, when n moment of comparative rest is the most congenial cf. c.g'. black-figured 
amphorae in the British .Museum, H. 209 and 210 

In the succeeding period, the time just before the fatal encounter is selected : 
.-Vchilles. aware of Penthesilea, is rushing to meet her, sword in hand cf. K 280 in Britisli 
Museum . Here the great stress is laid on motion. 

Our scene belongs to a later phase, when the moment after the deed is regarded as 
the climax of the story. .Achilles, repentant, tries to ward off from his ad\ ersary the 
blows of his fellow-countrymen. It is the pathos of the situation that appealed to the 
artist, and the whole stress is laid on the contlict of feelings that reigned in the breast of 
.-\chilles. The only parallel for this treatment of tlie subfect is the scene on an Etruscan 
bronze cist.'i Br. Mus. No. 746. reproduced in Murray's Handbook of Arobaooloay. 
p. 134 , .Achilles stands in the centre, swinging his sword in his right hand, Penthesilea 
lies at his feet, and from the right Thersites approaches with a spear. This cista is of 
the third century I! c., w hen the Etruscans had ce.ased to exist as a nation, and had 
opened their doors to the invasion of late (Ireek art, which was spreading over Italy : 
illustrations of Homer and the Epic c\clc were especially m demand, and this cista is a 
typical example of that age. The scene on the cista and that on our loutrophoros are 
sufficiently alike to justifv the supposition that both go back to a common original. 

The only e.xiilanation we can gi\e of this subject occurring on a loutrophoros is that, 
•ipparcntly. in the late period, the repiesentation intended to suggest a funeral nr 
marriage scene was of a subtlei char.icter. and the ,11 list preferred a story of lo\ e and 
death to the actual portrayal of .1 fiinci.d procession : or, pcrh.ips, the loutrojihoros form 
was appropriated for different uses than those for w Inch the shape had been originalh' 
evolved, and thus the snbiect need no longer be a funeral or lind.il scene. P’ntil more 
such late loiitiophoroi arc found, tlie explanation must lemain a ni.ittcr of conjecture. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Fr.\(;me\T of FV.Kl.' I.IU diameter 0-34 ni.}. [Colhgnon and Couve Cat. Xo. 19/O r 
Mus. Xo. 1190.] This fragment IS interesting on account of the vase shapes depicted 

on it. (Fig. 4.) 

In the centre is a woman seated, with a small Eros leaning against her : round her 
are placed a number of vases : two lebetcs gamikoi The shape of the one standing on 
her left is slimmer than usii.al, and there is no distinct separation between the body and 
the stand . two pvxides, and a lekane. To the right is a girl lifting with both hands 
another amphora of the lebes gamikos shape. Then follows a woman with her hands 
wrapped up in her himation, .and, a little further, another figure, of which only the hair, 
parts of the face and the right arm are left. On the left of the central group is a woman 
lifting her hand in a gesture of astonishment, a woman carrying a wicker basket :i with 
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a pattern conM^lmg of rows of zigzags, dots, and straight lines, and again slight tiaccs of 
a third figtiie. I'he He.-.]! parts of the seated-woman, the Eros .and the figure furthest to 
the right arc painted white. 

It IS inteiesting to compare this scene with that on a py.\is in the Ilciiin Museum 
On It is represented a protess on of maidens earning tases, and this Heubner has 
interpreted as an illintr.ition of the firavXia desciihcd b) Eustathius, who enumerates a 
list of pixcscnts, chiefly m the form of cases, winch, ‘ tV a-x’if^uTnrufiTrrjs’ aie biouglit to the 
newlv married. One of the maidens in this proeession is carr\ ing two cases of thelebes 
gamikos shape, from which we may conclude that such \ascs weie also used as marriage 
gifts. It seems that while, on the Berlin pyxis, there is depicted an actual piocession of 
maidens c.iri) ing these, we have on this fragment the bride in her new home, sui niundcd 
w ith the gifts that ha\ e been ])iesenteil to her. When we remember the functions for 
which the lebes g.imikos served, the idea of presenting such vases as wedding gifts 
appeals to us at once as .ippropriate. 

G. M. A. R. 

^ C'f. Ifeiihner, in Jahrl'tiJi 1900. ji. 144 ll. 



TERRACOTTA PLAQUES FROM PRAESOS, 
EAST CRETE. 


With the larger terracottas excavated by the British School of Athens 
at Praesos in 1900 I have already dealt elsewhere '/AS. A. viii. pp, 271 ff.';. 
My purpose here is to treat of the interesting series of plaques discovered 
during the same excavations, of which I was then onlj’ able to gi\'e but a 
summar\- account. Their interest lies not so much in their artistic merit 
as in the light they throw on the customs and beliefs of the Eteocretan 
people during a long period extending from the archaic to the 
Hellenistic age. 

The sites from which they come arc two in number, the fountain at 
\’avelloi (see map in B.S.A. viii. IM. VI I.', and the trial pit on the fourth 
terrace below and to the west of the so-called ‘Acropolis I.’ The former 
site had been excavated before the Cretan Revolution, b\' Prof. Halblicrr, 
who discovered and published Al.J.A. v. (19011 pp. 371-392 and Plates 
X.-XII.) seventeen varieties, specimens of all of which excej^t three were 
again found in igoi.when the total number of different t_\ pes unearthed 
was rather over thirty. The site was also dug over by the peasants 
during the Revolution, and a number of the specimens found were 
[nirchascd and sent to the Candia Museum b\- the Bisho[j of llierapetra. 
The immense richness of the site may be inferred from the fact that several 
hundred specimens arc now included in the collection at Candia, while 
many more must ha\c been scattered during the Revolution, and main-, 
again, destro)-ed b\- the plough. 

The fabric of which the)- are made is the light-red cla)- of the district. 
The plaque or shape is one which is found sporadicall)- in other 

districts, but never elsewhere as the universal form of practicall)- all the 
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terracottas on a single site. It is found, for example, as an e.xceptional 
form at Goulas and Cavousi. The coiu'enience of the plaque lies in the 
fact that it can easily be hung up either in a shrine or as an et/ccoi' in a 
private dwelling ; some specimens from Praesos have a suspension hole 
for this purpose. The size of the plaques varies from '05 to 2 m. in 
height. The\- are all made in moulds and show no traces of paint. The 
broken state of most of the specimens points to the fact that on both sites 
they formed part of a deposit of offerings cleared out from shrines. Since 
they were of no commercial value it was the custom to break up and bury 
the accumulation of dedications when they became too numerous, to prevent 
their use for a second time. That this was frequently done can be seen .Eom 
many other sites, and the custom is referred to in an inscription {C.I.G. i. 
1570;. The blunt contours of many of the figures show that the moulds 
were in use over a ver}- long period. 

In giving an account of the series the best arrangement seems to be 
that of chronological order as far as this is possible. For convenience the 
types ma\- be roughly divided into three periods — an Archaic period, a 
Middle period roughly corresponding with the best period of Greek Art, 
and a Hellenistic period. 

TfiE First Period.— ARC ii.tic Terr.\cott.vs. 

Three most primitive terracottas of the series are of the nude 
‘ Oriental goddess ’ type, which is common in E. Crete, exactly similar 
representations having been found both on plaques and in the round on 
most of the neighbouring sites and in Cyprus. .An example procured by 
Prof Halbherr has three characters A o c|) incised on the back {AJ.A. v. 
Pl. X. Xo. qb}, and is dated by him as early as the seventh century B.f. 

The examj^les of this type from ITaesos are from at least three 
different moulds, all presenting the same general characteristics. 

( I ; The smallest and apjjarentl}- most primitive type is made in two 
moulds (AJ.A. l.c. PI. X. Xo. 4a . The forms of the body are exceeding!)' 
meagre and the waist thin : a tall hcad-dre.ss is worn from which the 
hair falls in heavy masses over the shoulders. The height of the plaque 
is -13 m. 

(2) A second variant, which, though common, c.xists onl)- in 
fragments, is larger and better modelled {A./. A. Lc. PI. X. Xo. i . 
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(3) A third type is slightly larger still and more carefully moulded, 
and more attempt is made to render the features {A.J.A. l.c. PI. X. Xo. 2). 

The style of these three t\'pes is feeble, and in most cases, owing to the 
worn state of the moulds, the figures have lost all expression. 

Four somewhat similar figures, of which only one, or at most two, 
specimens have occurred, come under the same general class. 

(4) The first represents a headless fragment of a draped female holding 
her breasts with both hands (Fig. i {a)) : it may be compared with that figured 
by Halbherr {A.J.A. v. PI. X. Xo. 5). For the motive, compare B. Jl. 



1 11., I (.r). — D rai-i.u Tuc 1 i/'i. — Do. wiiii 

Fkm.m.k Eiol’ki,. Uh.rH Hr \ii-l jRi,--.. 

Caf. of Terracottas, A 91 (from Larnaka, F\ prus), Heuzey, Terrcs-cuitcs die 
Louvre, PI. IX. Fig. 4, and W inter, Die Antikeu Terrakotten, iii. p. 14, Fig. 
6, and p. 19, Figs. 5 and 6. 

(5( Another figure of c}'lindrical form Fig. i {b ) shows a woman with 
a high hcad-dicss and long hair. The left arm is bent at a right angle and 
laid across the waist ; an excrescence above it may perhaps be some 
attribute which she held. The right arm is e.xtended downwards so that 
the hand ma}’ cover the middle of the body. The .I'UrrwcvLlike treatment 
of the lower part of the bod\’ is noticeable. 

(6) Two fragments, one headless and the other representing the lower 
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part of the bod\-, give another type of female figure (Fig. 2). Like some ot 
the earl}- sixth-century xoauoti-Wkc sculptures, it is draped, and shows the 
forms of the body indistinct!}- tlirough the flat surface of the drapery. The 
left hand rests on the left thigh and does not screen the middle of the bod}-, 
though this no doubt was the original motiv-e (cp. A.J.A. y. PI. X. Xo. 6, 
not from Praesosj. 

(7 Another fragment of a male figure seems to have formed part of a 
group of two ^Fig. 3). His companion was on the right and held one arm 
round the neck of our figure ; the hand is preserved on the left shoulder. 



Fa.. 2.— Anotulk Tvi'i;. Fin. 3.— Male Figure i-or.min-g 

Part of a Grout. 

Probably the hand which rests on the right side of the body of our figure 
also belongs to his companion, and his right hand passed round the neck 
of the lost figure. For the position we may compare the well-known 
group in marble from Tanagra. 

It is an unusuall}- complicated motiv-e and must have necessitated the 
use of at least two moulds. The right shoulder and the hand are in 
different planes. The hand shows a bracelet, or perhaps the end of a 
sleeve, on the wrist where it is broken off. 

The figure i.s in a bolder style than the common plaques, and has a 
freshness and charm which the other earl}- types have lost through 
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mechanical repetition. The head-dress in particular is carefully worked 
out ; it consists of two rows of locks treated as spirals, five in the upper and 
six in the lower row. The group might possibly represent the Dioscuri. 

In all the figures of which we have treated hitherto may be noticed an 
Egyptianising tendency, particularly in the treatment of the hair. The 
influence of Egyptian clay figurines, which are common in the Delta, is 
remarkable ; these Egyptian figurines can be dated to 
the seventh and si.xth centuries B.C. 

Figures very similar to those from Praesos have 
been found in Crete at Krousonas (Mariani, Mon. Ant. 
vi. p. 38, Fig. 22), and at (xeToxt- of Stamataki near 
Heraklion (Mariani, l.c. p. 39, Fig. 25). The well- 
known figures from Eleutherna and Tegea {Rtiuiiconti 
dci Lined, 1891, p. 599 ; Rev. Arc/i. xxi. p. 10 and Plates 
III. and IV.) show similar characteristics in the round. 

(S') Another primitive t)-pe, ‘12 m. in height, of 
which a large number of specimens have been found, 
represents a small draped male figure advancing to 
the left (A.J.A. l.c. PI. XII. Xos. i and 2). The hair 
is brushed back and tied behind ; the eyes are not in 
profile : the nose and chin are long and pointed, and 
the forehead recedes. The waist is thin and the feet 
are planted flat on the ground. The figure wears close- 
fitting draper}' reaching below the knees and a chlamys 
over the shoulders and left arm. The right hand is 
raised, the left is held at right angles clo.se to the body : 
both thumbs point upwards. There is no indication 
either in the general t} pe or from the presence of 
attributes which suggests that a god is represented ; it 
may portray a worshipper, or perhaps a priest engaged 
in an act of ritual. Tw(j plaques from the same mould 

‘ ^ Fir.. 4.- -I-EM \LI. 

were obtained by Mr. D. G. Hogarth near Epano Zakro Fii.i re wnn Dkcm. 
vii. p. 148). 

(9; Another common type (Fig. 4, cp. A.J.A. v. p. 391, Fig. 21), which 
is difficult to explain, represents a female figure in a flow ing robe, grasping 
in both hands a cord b}' which is suspended round her neck a circular 
drum or tynipaiiuni, decorated with two concentric circles enclosing a series 
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i)f small studs or bosses. It is 22 m. in hcii^ht. For the motive of the 
tympanum we may perhaps compare B.M. Cat. of Terracottas, B 380, 381, 
^83, from Sardinia; Winter, l.c. p. 17, Fig. 6. The figure has probabl}' 
some reference to a local cult, perhaps that of the Mother of the gods. 
Rhea must ha\ e been worshipped by the Etcocretans, since the Dictaean 
Zeus had the cultus-title of Kovpoi. and she is expressl}- named in the 
n\-mn discovered at Palaikastro. 

Two of the largest of all the plaques from Praesos represent warriors ; 
'■pecimens of both are very numerous. 

(10^ The more primitive, which measures '26 m. in height, represents a 
warrior advancing to the left, holding in his right hand a spear, in his left 
a shield with a central nm^o covering the body as far as the waist A.J.A. v. 
p. 390, Fig. ig). He wears a helmet with a long crest. The features of the 
face are archaic ; the eyes, which are set unnaturally low in the face, are 
not in profile, and the end of the mouth slopes upwards. The neck, 
waist, and legs, particularly at the knees, which by the common archaic 
convention are bent to represent motion, are thin and meagre. The whole 
effect is feeble and ugl_\-. Though the figure is moving to the left, the body 

from the waist to the shoulders faces to the front — 
a scheme not uncommon in earl}- art, and found, 
for itistance, in the Furopa metope from Selinus. 
The ijlaque is made in three mcnilds— the first 
extends downwards as far as the centre of the 
shield, where it forms a (7/£’:7'e;/dike line, the 
-.econd from that jroint to the knees, and the third 
from the knees dow nwards. 

fii; The second type C 4 ./.A. v. PI. XII, 
Xo. 3 measures 27 m. in height and is in the 
■^ame |.>(jsition and bears similar weapons, except 
tliat the shield is decorated with a ram’s head. The 
flowing crest seems to imitate horsehair. The 
work is less deeply cut and the st}'le e\-en feebler 
than the earlier figure. 

In both the.se t}-pe.s the slender form of the 
waist and the girdle which contracts it recall the male figures from Knossos 
and elsewhere ''cp. B.S.A. vii. Figs. 13 and 31). 

''12,1 Mention ma}- here be made also of another male figure of which 
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four fragments ha\c been found representing onl\' the upper part of the 
body Fig. 5 . The hair stands out on either side of the head and is 
carefully arranged in locks over the forehead. The left hand is pressed 
against the wai.st, which is here again contracted b)' a close-fitting belt. 

The Middle Perkjd. 

In this period the most common type consists of various forms of 
seated female figures, such as are common on almost every site where 
terracottas have been found in Greek lands. 



l u;. 6. Fic.. 8. 

Eli.-.. 6. 7, 8. — Si.Mi.ii IVMor Eu.ri;!---. 


(13) One of these, -17 m. in height, reiJresents a figure clad in a single 
garment showing the forms of the bod\-, which are heavy and carelessh- 
rendered. The hair is rolled back over the forehead, and sc[)arate coils fall 
over the shoulders and breast. The hands rest on the knees, and between 
them is a round object, possibly an attribute. The chair has a curved back 
with sides bending inwards, and under the feet is a footstool. Like the 
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seated figures from Branchidae, the figure seems to be one with the throne 
on which it is seated. 

A similar, but headless, fragment show.s tlie knees and legs of a seated 
figure with the over- and under-garments carefully rendered. Another 
headless fragment measures 'ig m. Another and smaller fragment shows 
the feet of a seated figure, clumsy in shape, but with the details carefulU’ 
rendered. Another version is figured b}' Halbherr (A.J.A. v. p. 388, 
Fig- I/";- 

For the type represented by all these variants, cp. Mariani, Mon. Ant. 
vi. p. 41, Fig. 27 ; B.M. Cat. Plates IX. and XL, from Sicily and Rhodes ; 
Winter, l.c. passim ; the nearest parallels being from Sicily, Sardinia, and S. 
Ital}-, pp. 120-129; these have the same ch.aracteristic head-dress. These 
seated figurines are generally supposed to represent Chthonian deities. 

(ig; Another common seated type represents a female figure, '13 m. 
in height, seated between the columns of a small temple or chapel (Fig. 6), 
It faces the front and is clad in close-fitting draper)- with a veil over the 
head. The temple consists of two columns of square 
construction with a triglyph above. The right hand is 
wra[)ped in drapery and apparently raised to the face, 
the left hand is laid on the lap and supports the right 
elbow. 

A 5) In a fragment of a slightl)- var)-ing t)-pe the 
left hand holds the draper)- on the lap, and probably 
also .su[)ports the right elbow (Fig. 7). It differs from 
the last type mainlv in the absence of the columns. 

( i6) In another variant the columns are present, 
but the position of the hands is different Fig. 8; ; the 
left hand is raised to the face, and the right hand is also 
lifted and perhaps hckl an attribute. 

, Three other female types seem also to belong to 

1 II,. 9 . — Sl.\.MiI\i, ^ ‘ ^ 

i-iMMF. In. IKE. this period; they appear to represent mortals rather 
than deities, and their dedication ma)- well signify the ]rcrsonal devotion 
of the dedicators. 

(17) Of the largest of these, which measures '17 m., there is a perfect 
s[jecimen in the Bishop of Hicrapetra's collection (Fig. 9;. It faces to the 
front ; the right hand is laid u]jon the breast, the left hangs at the side. 
Some attention has been paid to the forms of the bod)-, and the under- and 
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over-garments are carefully indicated. The hair is gathered in a mass over 
the centre of the forehead. There is no modelling at the back, which is a 
mere screen of clay pierced with a square hole. 

(18; Another slightl}’ smaller type, '15 m. in height, represents a 
female figure in a similar position. The left foot is slightly advanced. The 
rendering of the drapery is inadequate, and the whole figure ver)- rough 
and sketch}-. 
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(iqI Another type, -13 m. in height, shows a female figure carrving a 
water-pot on her head. The close-fitting draper}- shows the forms of 
the body in rough outline. The right hand supports the vessel, the left 
hangs at the side. The right foot is advanced, the left slightly withdrawn. 
A similar figure from an unknown source — probably from Praesos — is 
figured by IMariani, lx. p. 43, Fig. 33b. The hydroplioros t}-pe is exceedingl}- 
common (cp. B.M. Cat. passim and Winter, l.c. pp. 156-159). 
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,20; An isolated fragment may be mentioned here, representing the 
headless torso of an Athena moving to the left and carr\'ing a shield 
decorated with a j^orgotteion on her left arm. Some locks of liair are \ isible 
on the neck. The workmanship is rough. 

Four fragments all archaistic in style may be classed together. 

21) One represents a female head with long braided tresses, wearing 
a crested Corinthian helmet F'ig. lO). The upper part of the shield is 
preserved. Athena is undoubtedly the subject of this plaque. 

(22 Another fragment (Fig. ii) repre.sents the lower half of a female 
figure, turning to the left, clacl in drapery which show.s the outline of the 
limbs. The right foot is flat on the ground, the left is raised. The frag- 
ment is interesting as showing a characteristic .scheme of archaistic sculpture 
on a small scale. 

(23; A third fragment shows the upper half of a female figure 
turned to the right (Fig. I2j. Her hair is arranged in curls beneath a 
head-dress, and flcjws in long locks ov'er her neck. Her right hand is raised, 
her left is bent at a right angle and holds an apple. 

(24) The fourth fragment represents the upper part of the figure of an 
t'phebus, clad in a petasus and a clilmnys fastened with a large brooch at the 
neck f^Fig. 13). He advances towards the right ; the left arm is held out 
behind him, the right arm is raised. Considerable care has been bestowed 
on the rendering of the muscles. 

All these four fragments arc markedly archaistic. If not imported, 
which is possible from the fact that they are all isolated specimens, they at 
least show foreign influence. Somewhat of the same character are the 
reliefs from Locri "c.g. B.M. Cat. 15 484). 


The Hellenistic Pekiud. 

In the third and latest period the most common type represents a nude 
standing bo\- ; it exists in several varieties. 

(25 ) The most common of these t\4)es, fourteen specimens of which 
were discovered in 1900, measures '13 m. {A.J.A. v. jx 392, Fig. 24 . The 
figure faces to the front ; the left hand is placed on the hip, the right hangs 
at the side, the right leg is slightly advanced. The jjroportions and 
modelling are good. 
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(26) Fragments were discovered of a \er}’ similar figure on a slightly 
larger scale. 

''27) Of a similar plaque on a still larger scale, measuring about 'i~ m., 
no complete specimen has come to light, but numerous fragments enable 
it to be restored. The left hand hangs at the side, the right is placed on the 
hips, the left leg is slightly withdrawn, and the weight of the bod)- is being 
transferred to the right leg — a position which recalls the favourite scheme 
of Polykleitos. 




l ie,. 16, — AruRoni i r. wn F.kO', 
Fr.u.mln 1 (RK.iioRr.ii). 


These three ts^pes undoubtcdiv' belong to the class of t]^//cf^t’-dedica- 
tions, very commonly found on Greek sites (cp. \\ inter, /.c. pp. 1S2-18S). 

(28) Two fragments show the graceful figure of a woman lifting her 
veil with her right hand ( Fig. 14). Great attention has here been paid to 
the folds of the garment, which .shows the forms of the body. The 
proportions of the arms arc exceedingly meagre, but the whole figure is not 
displeasing. 

Of two larger plaques fragments have been published b>' Mariani : / c , 
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p. 1 88) ; newly discovered fragments complete the figures in both 

cases. 

29) The first represents a standing female figure, -25 m. in height 
Fig. 15 . The right arm is extended below the breast, and the hand holds 
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the folds of draperies which fall over the left shoulder ; the left arm. which 
is half hidden in the drapery, is bent at the elbow. 

'30; The other represents Aijhrodite and Eros, and measures '19 m. in 
height. An outline sketch is given here, made up from various fragments 
to illustrate the general scheme of the group (Fig. 16). I’he goddess has 
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the upper part of the body bare, the lower half being covered with heavy 
folds of draper}-. The right hand hangs down, the left holds the drapery 
at the hip. The right leg is crossed over the left, the left foot being 
curiously fore.shortened. To the right is a nude Eros, winged and kneeling, 
facing towards the right. The exact motive of the figure is uncertain. The 
workmanship of the group is coarse and clumsy. 

Both these plaques show the influence of the terracotta work of the 
Hellenistic age in Greece proper, of which the discoveries at Tanagra are 
typical. The draped female figure is clearly the Kopi] of Tanagra 
imitated in a plaque by a Praesian artist, while the Aphrodite group 
can be paralleled exactly in a terracotta in the National Museum at 
Athens. 

(31) Another very common type repre.sents a dancing girl ; it is found 
in two sizes, the larger being -23 m. in height (Fig. 17, cp. AJ.A. v. 
PI. XII. No. 5 ', the other slightly smaller. She dances towards the right, 
the weight of the bocl\- resting on the right leg. The left hand i.s held 
with the palm upwards, the right arm is held on a level with the waist. 
The figure wears a high />o/os and a short, sleeveless chiton, which is 
shaken into graceful folds by her swift movement. The background 
on her left is filled by a tall, bending plant, apparently a reed. This 
plaque is the best composed and most carefully finished of the whole 
series. The filling in of the background recalls the reliefs of the Hellen- 
istic age, to which this plaque undoubtedly belongs. :For the type of 
‘ Laconian ’ dancing girl with kalatJiiskos, see P'urtwangler, Mcistcriccrkc, 
p. 202.) 

There still remains to be mentioned a group of four plaques, of a t\-pe 
rather different from the rest, and so closely alike that thev form a class b}- 
themselves. The\- are all more or less scjuare in shape, and for the most 
part have holes for suspension. Three of the four represent animals ; the 
relief is in all cases ver}' flat. 

(32J The first represents a sphin.x advancing to the left (P'ig. 18). The 
details of the hair, wings, and tail are carefully worked out in a decorative 
and conventional fashion. There are numerous similar figures in the Candia 
Museum, from Goulas, they are from a different mould, but serve to 
illustrate the popularit}' of the t}-[)e. 

(33) A second plaque, of which enough fragments exist to enable 
a restoration to be made, represents a griffin advancing to the right (Fig. 19'. 
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It is in every respect a pendant to the sphinx: it shows the same con- 
ventional reiulering of the wings, the same spiral in the hair and tail. 

34 ■ A similar plaque from Pracsos representing a lion is published b\- 



Fr. iS. 
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19. 
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Mariani (Ic. p, 34. Fig. 10 . There is no example of it in the Candia 
Museum : it is noted here for the sake of completeness. 
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(35} The last of the series represents Silenus dipping a vessel into a 
large amphora (Tig. 20(. It is very fragmentary. A fragment figured by 
Halbhcrr (A.J.A. l.c. p. 390, Fig. 20 and note} seems to belong to the 
same t\’pe. 

We may now turn to a general criticism of the series. In the Archaic 
period we find connections with Egypt and Cyprus, and also with Sardinia. 
In this period the types are hieratic, and probabl)’ had a close connection 
with the religious beliefs of the Eteocretan people. The_\- seem to point 
to the widespread worship of a nature-goddess, probably akin to the 
Phoenician Astarte, and perhaps also to the cult of a local war-god, 
to whom, besides the warrior plaques, the bronze models of arms from the 
Altar Hill {B.S.A. viii. 238-259 and PI. X.) were possibly offered. The 
large number of these archaic figurines shows that they persisted for a long 
period by the side of more modern productions, a supposition also borne 
out by the fact that some specimens — to use a metaphor from engraving — 
are in a much ‘ earlier state’ than others, which are less sharp through the 
wearing of the moulds. The persistence of archaic types also implies the 
survival of primitive cults among the Eteocretans. 

The Middle period calls for little comment, except that here we find 
the types less hieratic, and less appropriate as offerings to deities, the 
human element predominating over the divine. They also betray a local 
art far less advanced than contcmporar\- art on the Greek mainland. 

The latest period shows the complete dominance of Greek Art o\'er 
native style and craftsmanship, though the irlva^ form is still retained. 
The Koivii Si,dXeKTo<; of art in the Hellenistic Age has spread to Praesos 
as to other remote places, which then came within the all-embracing 
sphere of Hellenic influence. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Mr. R. C. Bosanquet not only for 
allowing me to publish his discoveries, but also for valuable heli^ and 
advice. Mr. Bosanquet was good enough to spend much \ahiable time 
cleaning the terracottas discovered in 1900 and collating them with the 
specimens in the Bishop of Hierapetia’s collection, and in superintending 
the drawings, which arc from the i:ien of i\lr. Frank Orr. 

EnwAKi) S. Forster 
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([‘i.vrc^ VIII._XIV. §§ 1—6.) 


§ I. — The Season's Work. 

Work began on March 29th, and continued, with the usual break for 
Easter, until June 17th, with an average of about sixty to seventy work- 
men. Mr. W. A. Kirkwood of the University of Toronto was present for 
the first few weeks, rendering valuable assistance, and later Mr. C. H. 
Hawes of Trinity College, Cambridge, in the course of a journey in Crete 
undertaken for anthropological work, came and superintended the excava- 
tion of a Middle IMinoan ossuary and some larnax-burials at Sarandari, 
of which his report is given below (§ /)• At the end of the season Mr. Gu)’ 
Dickins of New College, Oxford, came, and, besides other work, undertook 
the laborious task of packing the finds for transport to the Candia Museum 
and there unpacking them. Mr. Sejk came in May, and made full plans 
of the excavation and a general survey of the district. Owing to the 
Archaeological Congress at Athens the Director was unable to be present, 
and I conducted the excavation and was present throughout. 

The main object of the season’s work was to e.xhaust the possibilities 
of the site of the Hellenic temple, but as Block tt, on the opposite side of 
the main street, had not been fully excavated, this was first finished, to 
provide a convenient dumping-ground. This region however proved both 
deeper and more important than was e.xpected, atid it was not until well 
on in April that it was finished and the field clear for the discover)’ of the 
important archaic Greek remains in terracotta and bronze from the tem[)Ie 
and for the investigation of the underlying Minoan strata. 
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When the rains usual at the beginning of the season made work at 
Roussolakkos impossible, further trial-pits were made on the slopes of the 
Kastri, which resulted in the discovery of the Early Alinoan ossuary de- 
scribed below 3). Between this and the sea we found and traced the walls 
of an oblong (12 in. x 10 m. ) Hellenic building, dated by a lamp of the same 
shape as those common amongst the remains of the temple. An amphora- 
handle stamped with a monogram was also found. 

The main street was traced westwards (see PI. IX. for Key plan), and 
proved to be continuous with the piece found last \'ear at Kephalaki. 
The average breadth was as usual about two metres, with short lengths 
of raised side-path and gutter, though not much pavement. Just west 
of Block S (square I) 4) the walls are destrox’ed and the street makes 
a slight deviation to the north. Measuring from the point where the 
street-wall begins again, for the first twelve metres there is a strij) of 
pavement on the left rising by two sets of steps to a threshold, and just 
be\’ond this what seems to be the corner of this house. X'early ojjposite, a 
break in the wall marks the division between two houses. At twenty-two 
metres the street deviates a little to the left, and then on the same side is 
the entrance to another house. Three steps lead up from the street into 
a wider vestibule, the side walls of which are lined with plaster. After 
four metres there is a set-back in the left wall, and seven metres more 
bring us to the foot of a flight of five shallow steps (PI. XlVfk', by which 
the street rises to within less than half a metre <>f the surface. These 
steps are more than a metre aj^art, and do not quite reach 
the left wall, but leave room for a gutter. On the right a threshold 
opens on the second step. At the top of the flight there .seems to be straight 
in front the entrance to a house, whilst the street itself turns to the left 
(square 13 4) at an angle of about 135 and runs straight to the houses ex- 
cavated at Kephalaki, a distance of fifty metres. This latter part was so 
shallow that the walls had suffered much when the owner cleared this field 
of stones, and it was not possible always to be certain of the limits of 
houses. The last few yards are in specially bad condition, but it seems 
possible that here another street joined it on the left, coming from the 
south side of Block S. 

Evidence that this region was deserted in the course of the Late 
Minoan III. period was given by the discover}' in this street a few metres 
from Block S of a shallow bronze bowl, ■30 m. in diameter and '12 m. deep, 

s 2 
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with an horizontal handle at the rim. It was upside-down in the middle of 
the street, as if dropped by a fugitive. Its period is indicated b\- the 
discovery of a similar object in the Late Minoan III. tombs at Phaistos 
(see Savignoni, Mo)i. Ant. 1905, Fig. 27, p. 47). It was so utterl)- corroded 
that it was impossible to do more than measure it as it was found. 

The season was closed by covering in again the area excavated, with 
the exception of parts of the main street, and the more important parts of 
Blocks / 3 , 7, and h, which have been left open and walled round. 

The excavation of a neolithic settlement at Magasa, some three hours’ 
ride from Palaikastro, gave us for the first time an idea of the dwellings 
and culture of the inhabitants in the period preceding the Minoan age of 
bronze, and thus, besides increasing our knowledge of the Hellenic period, 
it has been the good fortune of this last campaign to go further back into 
the prehistoric part than had yet been possible. 

§ 2. — Nkolitiiic Settlement at AI.\.gas.4. 

Of the various antiquities found from time to time in the district, 
which we ha\-e been accustomed from the beginning of the excavation to 
buy for the Candia Museum, by far the greater number have always been 
neolithic stone axes, some entire, some broken, but nearly all bearing 
marks of weathering due to e.xposure r)n the surface. Thus in 1902 six in 
1903 twent\'-one, in 1904 twenty-eight were acquired in this way, and this 
year, when the habit of noticing them was well established, forty-three. 
From the fir-^t it was noticed that nearly all came from the high limestone 
plateau that rises south i.)f Palaikastro anrl forms the centre of the eastern- 
mr)st section of Crete. The glen of Ilaghios Xikolaos, which pierces the 
northern edge of this region, running up to the foot of the steep cone of 
Mddhi, and the scanty fields of Karydhi, XIagasa, and Xcrolimni, villages 
hidden in hollows and ravines that seam the high wind-swept waste of 
broken grey stone, yielded nine-tenths of the total number.' This evidence 
made the c.xistcncc of neolithic settlements somewhere on these highlands 
a certaint}-, and when it was (.>b.scrved this year that considerable numbers 
came from two localities near Magasa, the clues became ver\- clear. 

* < >f lliL- wHmIc -Li^ht, only nine e-s-iinple'. came frnin the low counti) of I'.il.uka'-tro 

U-elf. 
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The fir^t spot visited is a row of small fields, ‘ the Sweet Meadows,’ to, 
jXvKeta Xi/SdSia, at the bottom of a valle\' just before the road from 
Ealaikastro reaches Magasa. Here however nothing was found to make 
digging seem worth while, but the other place indicated, ‘ the Hollow of 
the Olive tree,’ a rdi eXata^ to Xukico, was more promising. It consists of 
a number of small depressions in the surface of the limestone, in which 
enough soil has collected to be worth cultivating, lying about twent\' 
minutes west of Magasa, on a declivity looking south towards Karydhi 
over the valley and the road that connects the two villages. The small 
field pointed out as the one where the celts had been found proved to be 
strewn with chips of obsidian, and, though no potter\- was to be seen, this 
was enough to confirm the witness of the celts to the existence of ancient 
remains below the surface. 


77ic Roc/c-S/u'ltcr. 

The exca\'ation lasted three days, April 27th, and May 15th and i6th, 
and seventeen to twent}’ men were employed. The field in question slopes 
slightly up towards the north, and about T'oo m. beyond its northern 
limit a solid ledge of limestone crops up a little above the surface for some 
15 metres. The strip between this and the field was strewn with large 
boulders. A few trenches cut in various directions made it clear at 
once that only the part of the field within some eight metres of the face of 
ledge was worth digging. This region however proved rich in neolithic 
objects and was completely cleared, the bed-rock being readied at a depth 
of a little over a metre. Parallel to the ledge of rock and some 4'50 metres 
from it was a rough wall irregularly built of unhewn stones, which seemed 
to turn outwards at its western end. It was just inside this wall that the 
finds were thickest, and thej- continued under the big stones that cumbered 
the ground immediately in front of the rock ledge. West of the wall, as 
also outside it, the finds were much rarer. It seems plain that the place 
was a rock-shelter parti}' closed by the wall ; the masses of rock that we 
found loose on the surface by the ledge of rock probably at that time formed 
the roof of a .shallow cave, which afterwards fell in and buried the objects 
beneath the debris. How far out this natural roof extended could not be 
ascertained, but probably no further than the wall. Such rock-shelters, 
half built in b}' precisel}' such a wall, are often used in the district as 
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sheepfolds at the present clay. Fig. i give.s a .sketch-plan and section, 
the latter shewing in dotted lines the probable original condition of the 
roof of the rock-shelter and the enclosing wall. 

The earth amongst which the objects were found was very fine, soft 
and powdery, and intensely black. A very little charcoal was observed. 
The complete absence of metal, and the numerous celts prove that we 


A 
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have to do with a habitation of the neolithic age. This is supported by 
the character of the potsherds, of which some nine or ten basketsfull were 
found. .\ millstone, a few shells, a piece cjf jjumice, some chi|js of obsidian, 
two hundred and si.xty b(me awls, and a large number of animals' bones 
and teeth com[)lete the list r>f finds. Reforc giving full details of these it 
will be con\enient to describe the contemporary house found close by 
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just inside the door, though not so close together as to warrant the idea 
that the\- had been kept in any receptacle. Three mill-stones, siime 
obsidian chips, a pebble used for hammering, and three small -atones 
marked with depressions formed b\- hammering or grinding, complete 
the list of finds. 

The roof may have been flat with rafters. The span, si.x metres, is 
not too great for it to have been constructed, like those of modern cottages. 



Fif.. 3. — .Nixillllni. I’OIIKKV FROM M.\G \> \. (1:2. 

of the rough rafters hewn from the trunks of the wild olive trees which 
grow abundantl}' in the mountain glens. Water is at hand in a well and 
spring close b}', and this may have been the reason of the settlement here, 
for water is scarce on the ].)lateau, most of it being carried off b}- the 
underground channels called localls' ■^Sivoi or 

The Finds. 

I. The Potto y . — .See Plate \'I 11 ., Nos, 24-31, and Fig. 3. 

Thii was all much bi'oken, and no complete vessels were obtained. It 
is hand -made, of a .-.moky .grey clay, with a grc}’ or black surface, which is 
occasionally fairl)- well polished. The finelj'-burnished surface of some 
neolithic ware never occurred, nor is the ware well enough baked to take 
such a brilliant prjlish, being often extremel}’ friable. It is due to this that 
no shenK were found on the surface ; such potter}’ would disintegrate 


Tlu'-iC arc callcil Katahoth} a u-sually in nunlcrn fiicck. 
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almost at once when exposed to the weather. Onl)' four incised sherd-^ 
were found (PI. VIII., Xos. 34-26), two with dots and two with line.--. 
Several pieces were bored with a conical (No. 24 ' drill and a few decorated 
w ith raised bosses. The bases of the vessels were merely flattened. The 
rims var\- a good deal, and a series of the forms found is shewn in the top 
row of I'ig. 3. The handles are of two kinds. One is the horizontal broad 
form shewn in PI. \TII., Xo. 31, which often springs at a point where the 
wall of the vessel contracts and forms a distinct angle, and is ahva_\’s set 
some wa\- below the rim. Fig. 3 b is an attempt to shew the sort of vessel 
to which these handles belonged. When there is no such angle in the 
vase-wall at the point where the lower end of the handle is inserted, the 
vessel must have been some kind of deep pot. The broken handle shewn 
in Fig. 3 rt, as it is also larger than the handles that suggest the shallow 
bowl-shape, probably belonged to such a deep vessel. Xot more than 
about a dozen well-preserved handles of this form were found, including 
one or two like PI. \'III., Xo. 30, which are no more than suspension holes. 
The other variet}’ has the form of the wishbone of a fowl ; no complete 
example was found, but the best fragments are seen in PI. VIII.. Xos. 27-2y 
From several of these it is clear that this kind of handle was attached to a 
small shallow cup or ladle, for the form of which Fig. 3 c offers a sugges- 
tion. ^ Xo other shapes can be made out. The resemblance of the bowF 
of Fig. 3 b to the modern Greek taovicaXi is marked, and suggests that 
like their modern counterpart, these also were used for cooking. 

II. Worked Bones.— PI. VIII., Xo.s. 11-18. 

All of these were found in the rock-shelter. With few c.xception.^, 
such as PI. \' 1 1 1 ., Xo. II, the.se are awls, pins, or skewers, in length generall\- 
from '06 to "oS m. Of the two hundred anti sixty found, ver)- man_\- were 
broken, and all brittle. They are in all ca.ses made from bones of small 
animals, as the hollow of the bone alwat's a[)pears. In a minority of 
cases I PI. \"III., X^os. 12, 13, 15, 17, 18) the joint or at least a part of the 
tube of the bone is left. 

III. Obsidian . — See PI. \TII., Xos. 19-23. 

This occurred onl\- in small chips. Xo rough lumps were found, nor 

^ They seem to h.ue lesemitle'i llie l)o\\K fiom Cypius with similar handles. See Mmx"' and 
Ru'htei, CtUa/o^iit.' of Cyfrir ^fuuH!n. l?ron/e Age piHteiy, p 47, and Plate III. 301, 303. < )thei 

refeiences m B.S.A. \i. }>. iiS. 
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is there any trace of knives or nuclei. The method of .striking long 
-traight flakes or ‘knife-blades’ off a core, universally found in the bronze 
age. was apparently unknown. 

I\’. S/ie/ls. 

The rock-shelter yielded a few fragments of shells, mostly broken 
tritons. One specimen each occurred of niurex tninculns, the limpet, and 
the oyster, A piece of pumice was found. 

\'. Stone Axes. — PI. VIII., Xos. i~io. 

Thirty-six examples in all have been obtained from this site, of which 
nine are from the rock-shelter, nineteen from the house, whilst the remaining 
eight were bought. Of these, fourteen are a good deal broken, but only 
two so much as to make it impossible to classify them with certainty. 
Those in the rock-shelter were in much the worst condition, and only three 
out of the nine are not badly broken. 

The classification here adopted is that of Blinkenberg, Archacologische 
Studien, Griechische Steingeratc, pp. i8 ff., who distinguishes the following 
classes : — 

1 A. Heavy axes uitli pointed butts . — The IMagasa celts give us three 
varieties of this type : — (<?) The implement is long in proportion and 
narrows slightl)’ towards the cutting edge (Blinkenberg, Fig. 1 1). - b) It is 

"hort and has this narrowing, and thus acquires an oval shape, y) It is 
short and without this narrowing, and thus is roughh' triangular (Blinken- 
berg, Fig. 12 '. 

IB. Heavy axes with blunt butts . — Among these the very long type 
does not occur, and they do not decrease much in breadth towards the butt. 

In all these types the |Jolished surface is confined to the faces that 
form the cutting edge. 

2. Thin axes . — Usually smaller than 1 A and IB, and always polished 
all over, with the sides flat, or not markedly conve.x. The butt end is 
either sharp, giving a triangular form, rounded, or rarel}- scpiare. 

3 and 4. Heavy and thin chisels, corresponding to the two t) pes of 
axes, and differing from them in the narrowness of the cutting edge. Small 
implements, polished all over. 

All these varieties occasionally have the cutting edge on one side of 
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the central plane of the blade, making one face much more convex than 
the other. Those are Blinkenberg’s Qiierbeile. 

The Magasa implements are as follows : — 


No. 

.MI.AIT. 

(tz) From tlu Houst. 

Maiekial. 

1 

lAiz 

ri. vni., Xo. 3. 

2 

lA. 

A very lilack 'specimen. 

j 

lA. 

Bull round. 

4 

IB 

Xarru\v> towards the edge, giving an oval form approaching 1 A. h. 

5, 6 

IB 


7 

IB 

PI. VIII., Xo. 5, 5m 

S. 9 

IB 

Edge broken away. 

10 

IB 

Ila^ the cjval ft>rm of Xo. 4. and by a rare exception, polished all 

1 1 

2 

o\ er. 

Id. \’in.. Xo. 7, 7(Z. The face^ that form the edge are worked 

12 

2 

dcatl flat. Triangular form. Haematite. 

PI. \'III , Xo. 9, 9iz. Butt rounded, intermediate between Xo. ii 

13 

2 

anti Xo. 25. Haematite. 

rather large ■specimen, very s«juare in shape. 

14 

2 

Triangular, like Xo. ii. 

15 

2 

f'lval in vhape, and secni'. a natural pebble >harpened. 

16 

2 

Edge broken. Pant mundetl, like Xo. 12. 

!7 

3 

PI. VIII., Xo. 10, laz. rare type. The only -ipecimen from 

iS, 19 

5 

thit> .>ite. 

T(^o much broken to be classified certainly, except as 1 A or 1 B. 

20 

lA? 

(A) From t/u Foo':-S/ic//cf . 

Only the butt-end fouml. 

21-24 

IB 

Much liroken specimen^. 

4.3 

2 

PI. \’IH., Xo. S. Sa. P>uit very stpiare. Haematite. 

26 

2 

PI. \'III.. Xo. 6, 0 ( 1 . Unu'>ually large for this form. Butt rounded. 

27 

2 

Breccia. 

\'ery batlly Nhapecl. 

28 

2 

Buti-cnd broken away. 

49 

1 A,r 

(. ) hy Purchase. 

id. VIIE, Xo. r, M. 

30 

IA .1 

Id. VHE. Xo. 2. za. 

31- 34 

lA 

Two broken specimens. 

33 

IB 

34 

IB 

Id. \'HI., Xo. 4. 4,z. A Qucrf'til, ]»uti latliei poimetl. 

35 

IB 

A broken ''jieeimen. 

30 

2 

Triangular, like \«». 11. Kathei thick for thi" l>pc. 


I he larger implements (lAand 1 B} are made of coarser materials, 
whilst the smaller implements, [lolishcd all over, are made of such fine 
stones as breccia and above all haematite. The full list of all the celts 
acquired in the district, which it is projio.sed to publish later, will shew the 
great preponderance of two materials, a coarse green stone {copper 
diabase ?) and haematite. The discovery of both main types, 1 A — B and 
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2, in situ in a dwelling is <if importance, as it clearly shews that they were 
in Contemporary use. Ihjth types were also found toi^ether in the cache of 
celts at Ancmoduri near Mey;alopulibd and it is thus quite certain that the\' 
are c^ intemporary forms. 

M illstoms. 

Four millstones were found, three in the house and one in the rock- 
■shelter. 

A t_\’pical e.xample from the house is an irregular stone disc about 
■30 m. in diameter, with each face worked into a shallow conical hollow. 
The upper st(_ine must therefore have been rotated, and not, as with the 
saddle querns common in the Cretan bronze age, worked backwards and 
forwards. One other was hollowed on both faces, and the remaining two 
on one face only. In all cases the stones are discs, and the shape of the 
hollow is the same. 

General Relations. 

There are without doubt in this region man)' other such neolithic 
farmsteads awaititig discoverv. The knoll on which Karydhi is built may 
have been one, for several celts were found in a pocket in the rock on its 
steep northern face b\' a man digging a hole in which to mix mortar. The 
ph)'sical nature of the country, with its rocky hills, and the masses of bones 
of sheep and probably of goats found in the rock-shelter, point to a prevail- 
ingly pastoral peoide. It is striking to find at so remote a period obsidian 
coming presumably from Melos. How remote the period is it is not 
possible to say. J udging b)' the crudeness of the pottery and the absence 
both (jf the finer polished ware that marks the higher neolithic levels at 
Knossos and elsewhere, and of the obsidian blades found with the earliest 
Cretan Bronze Age remains, this .settlement must come early in the 
neolithic period. In any case, making full allowance for the natural 
simplicity of objects from what ma)- have been only a shepherd’s dwelling, 
there was probably a very considerable interval between these and the 
earliest relics of the Bronze Age. 

§ 3. — Ax Kaklv Mixoax Os.suarv. 

Further trial-pits were made this year at the foot of the northern 
slopes of the Kastri at the site called ra 'EWtiviku, where the two ossuaries 
' Cf. I^PX- 1901. 85, Flaw 5 
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described in B.S.A. x. pp. 197 and 202, were found, resulting in the finding 
of another of the same type, which, with this }-ear’s discovery on the top 
of the knoll of Sarandari makes a total of seven, plans of five of which 
are given in Fig. 4. Of these, numbered chronologicallv, I. is described 
in B.S.A. viii. p. 290, but was too much destroyed for a plan to be possible : 
II. (Fig. 4, No ij in B.S.A. x. p. 197; III. iF'g- 4. No. 3; is the one in 
question ; IV. (Fig. 4, Xo. 4) is the os.suary discovei'ed this year on the top 
of the rocky knoll of Sarandari, surrounded by Late Minoan III. laniakes. 
sheltered beneath its overhanging edge.s ; V. (Fig. 4, Xo. 5; is the site called 
Patema, south of the town on the northern slopes of Petsofa {B.S.A. i.x. p. 
351) ; for VI. (Fig. 4, Xo. 2) see B.S.A. x. p. 202; and \'II. is the large 
ossuary found in the first year’s campaign i^B.S.A. viii. p. 291, Fig. 5';. 

A comparison of the plans will shew that Xo. 3 does not differ 
essentially from the others. Of the si.x compartments enclosed by low 
walls only two contained very much. In the others ver\- little was found, 
but 3 and 4 proved to be filled with the usual confused mass of re-interred 
bones mi.xed with potter}- and other objects. 

The vases, of which fort}^-one were found complete, were as usual the 
most important class of object found. They rank with the Earl}- Minoan 
ware, decorated with linear geometric patterns in white paint on a black 
ground of which scant}- fragments were found last }-ear and figured in 
B.S.A. X. p, 199, Fig. 2. This ossuary and the earl}- deposits in Block ^ 
have now given us a considerable quantity of this fabric, which from its 
immediate precedence to Middle Minoan we may follow Dr. E\-ans in 
classing as Early Minoan III. I'ig. 5 gi\e3 three specimen vase.s, of which 
c is from Block and ii and /> from this ossuar}-, which contains all the 
chief forms found at Palaikastro. The list agrees ver\- close!}- with that 
deduced b}- Miss Hall in her publication' of a largo mass of fragments of 
this ware found at tjournia, and ma}- be held to be fairl}- complete, except 
for large domestic vessels, which owing to the scattered nature of the 
material from the houses have mjt been so well preserved. The torty-onc 
vases arc as follows : — 

Seven handlcless cu])s ol the peculiar shape shewn in Fig. 5, r. 

Twenty straiglitsided handleless rups, three with the [latteni shewn in Fig. 3, b. 
and three with some pattern in white on kinds of dark paint laid on the clay, like 
Pig- 5 . »■ 

' 'J'lamailuni'!. Pt pat tuunt of Ai .hacdogy. Vnu\i nty of I'tnmy'.vania.S I. P.m III. p. 5. 
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Three hole-mouthed jar',. 

Four cups with slightly contracted mouths. These and the jars were found 
just outside the ossuary in the space marked 7 , and are a little dift'erent in style. 

Two round-bodied sch>iabt'/kan?ieii. 

Three handleless cups pinched out below to form a foot. In the x 59 deposit 
described below, fragments of cups were found like those from Knossos shewn in 
J.II.S. xxiii. p. 167, Fig. i, Xos. 7, 8, 11, 1 a. The paring of the sides of a cup with 
a knife, noticed by I )r. Mackenzie at Knossos, also occurs. 

One small two-handled vase. 

One pyxis, standing on three short feet. 



Fu’,. 5. — F\kiy Mino.\n III. Cci's. (1:2). 


Besides these a clay pithos-lid, fragments of a large dish and of a large two- 
handled cylindrical jar, and the spout of a vessel like an early example from the 
gravel ridge, shewn in B.S.A. ix. p. 307, Fig. 7. Xo. i. The rarity of cups with 
handle.s is remarkable. 

The patterns, always geometrical, are carried out in white paint on a hardly 
lustrous black or red ground, which either entirely covers the outside of the vase 
and its rim, but rarely the whole of the inside, or is laid on in broad stripes, which 
are further decorated with the white pattern. 'I'he dark on light technique is, with 
rare exceptions, confined to simijle streaks on large vessels. 'I'he dots and hatchings 
of white lines so commonly found, recall the earlier incised ware, and on a few sherds 
actually incised dots were found, but any analysis of the patterns must be deferred, 
as it can only be done with advantage in connexion with the patterns on Middle 
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Minoan Reference meanwhile may be made to Mi^s Hall's full publication 

of the material trom Gournia mentioned above. 

The immediate succession of this st_\-le to the red-surfaced ware 
classed by Dr. Evans as Early Minoan II.. of which a large number of 
vases has been found at Basiliki near Gournia.' and its precedence to the 
earliest Middle Minoan style that marks the big ossuaries at Patema 
V., Fig. 4, Xo. 5) and on the gravel ridge (\TI) will be discussed below 
in the account of the strata in Block It is of interest here as shewing 
the length and continuity of the series of the.se burials, ossuary II. described 
in /^.X'.M. X. p. 197, containing E. M. II ware, this one, E. M. III., and 
the others nothing with few exceptions earlier than Middle Minoan, 
but of this, vases marking both its earlier and later divisions. As the 
contents of I. are earlier than those of II. and may' in part be 
classed as Early Minoan I., we have the interesting fact that the custom 
of secondary interments in these ossuaries lasted from the very beginning 
of the Bronze Age right through Early' and Middle Minoan times. 

The other objects found were two bronze daggers, whose earliness is proved by 
other examples found elsewhere in Crete, an o\al marble palette, 'oy x '05 m,, with 
one side flat and surrounded by a groove, and the other convex, a small alabaster 
bowl, the spout of a marble bowl, obsidian knives and a cowry shell. 


§ 4. — Tl.mple Site '.Beock x)- 

This block of buildings, covering .some 1300 sq. m. '.see Key plan, 
PI. IX.), has now been fully excavated, and although no more Greek 
inscriptions or anything in the nature of a Minoan shrine were found, 
a layer, in some places as much as a metre thick, of archaic terra- 
cotta architectural fragments and bronze objects and the lower courses 
of what was jjrobably a Mwi7/tfj--wall of the temple were uncot ered, whilst 
the Minoan strata were deepjer than anywhere else on the site, except parts 
of Block TT, and ranged from Early Minoan to the end of Late Minoan. 
Plan and secti<jns are given on Plates X. and XI. 

If we take these strata in order beginning with the earliest, we find 
first the scanty remains of a large building with very thick walls, belonging 
to the Early Minoan period, built of small unhewn stones. Associated 

’ I'ublished by Mi. 
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with them were sherds of the characteristic pottery witli polished red or 
mottled surface found in the American excavation at Vasiliki, and classed 
b\' Dr. Evans as Early Minoan II. Although no complete \ases were 
recovered, the sherds were sufficient to prove the presence of all the usual 
shapes, specimens of which were found last >-ear in the lower strata in S 32, 
and in the ossuary II. (for plan see Fig. 4 , Xo. i, above( at ra 'KWtjviku 
Ij.S.A. X. p. 200 and p. 197 with Fig. i . Among the sherds was a \er\’ 
rude unpainted clay figurine, the body a mere column and the arms short 
stumps projecting at the level of the face, on which only the nose and 
eyes are marked. There are no indications of sex, nor are the neck, 
waist or legs marked at all. It stands on a small base, with a total height 
of '09 m. These deposits were richest in rooms 39 and 32, but isolated 
sherds were common at the lowest level just above the virgin soil. 

The next stratum consisted of the deposits of Early Minoan III. ware 
referred to in the description above in §3 of the exssuary Ill.'i of this 
period. The same stratification of these two styles was noticed last year 
in the deposits in S 32, and was found also at \"asiliki, where Mr. Scager’s 
Periods III. and I\’.^ arc marked respective])', tlie former by Earl)- Minoan 
II. red-faced ware and the latter b\' this Earl)' Minoan III. geometric 
style. The immediate succession of the one to the other is pro\ ed b)' the 
presence of a certain amount of the older earl)- Minoan II. ware persisting 
into Mr. Seager’s Period I\'., whilst among the enormous mass of Early 
Minoan III. fragments examitied b)' Miss Hall at Gournifi the earlier style 
did not occur. - 

These deposits were found amongst the Middle Minoan foundations 
w hich occupy the centre of the block, and esirecialK' in 39, at a higher 
level than the remains of the large Earl)' Minoan building, though it was 
not possible to associate them definite!)' \\ith an)' set of walls. The 
riche.st deposit, 2-50 m. thick, was found under the Late iMinoan II. floor 
in room 59. With the jjainted sherds, which were more frequent and finer 
at the higher levels, a great many [flain pieces were found. I-'i\'e or six 
painted cups were practicall)' complete. 

Besides, as at Vasiliki, a few surviving sherds of the earlier Ifarly 
Minoan III. style, all through this deposit, in i.solated sherds at the bottopi 
and only at the top in an)- trequency, where little else was found, occurred 

^ y y /hv/.v, (■>/' rw/r «»/'/< A < •!. I. I’au III. p. 13. 

“ < )nc or two .shenU (in]\ I hclicvc wciv l4»un(I. 
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tragments of Middle IMinoan I. cup-jd Fig. 5 d gives a characteristic form 
restored from a fragment. Yellow paint, and above all the festoon-pattern 
that marks Middle dlinoan I. appear, but the latter is combined with a 
hatching of parallel lines belonging to the earlier style. The finely purified 
clay and more lustrous ground of these fragments belongs to the Middle 
Alinoan fabrics, and it looks as if the two wares came from different work- 
shops. This deposit thus agrees with the stratification observed elsewhere, 
and gives us the geometrical light-on-dark Early Minoan III. style in its 
historical position between the red-faced pottery of \'asihki and that of the 
Middle Minoan Period. 

The stratum next above this consists of a network of walls occupying 
the area between the two Late Minoan II. houses described below, and 
associated with Middle Minoan pottery. This was mo.stly much broken, but 
a rich deposit, with many complete vases, was found at the west end of ^ 18 
The masoniA' was of small stones njugliK- dressed. This stratum brings us 
to the time of some great change at Palaikastro, when the ossuaries went 
out of use, and the town was largely rebuilt : a deduction from the fact that 
in mail)' places in the town where Middle Minoan pottery is found, the 
associated walls stand in no connexion with those abo\’e them. Thus the 
street east of House 51-66 was only opened after the Middle Minoan 
period, and one of the corners of the Middle Minoan building that occupied 
the site of the later House 1-17 may be seen in the plan to block the 
course of the later street. This agrees with the man>’ traces of a general 
catastri'iphe at the end of Mirldle Minoan H. that Dr. Evans discovers at 
Knossos, and with the fact that nothing Middle Minoan was found at 
Kato Zakro. The founding cif the settlement there was contemporary 
with a great rebuilding of Palaikastnj, and it is with this that the long 
periijd Late Minoan I. and H. begins. 

During this period no general catastrophe took place, and consequently 
floor-deposits are rare and its accumulated heaps of sherds are the chief 
source lor its ceramic histor\-, which is brief]}- the gradual disappearance 
of the old light-on-dark techniciue, and the degeneration of the dark-on- 
light glaze-paint of the ordinary jrainted ware, by the side of occasional 
\ er\- fine e.xample.s, IMagnificence and povert}- are found side bv side in Late 

' The -h.ii>e> .ue llvi-c Ui.-hii in /.’ .s . 1 . i\. 302, Ml;. I. Xn- i is 6. hc-ciihc.! thcK ,1- 

( l.i'N \ K.imarc^ and I'lcnlitkd in /» s /. \ p. 103 a- cotK^p.iiplint^ H> M \i.I mI' the Kn<>-<^nD 

'Cheiii . 
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Aliiioan II., just as in the contemporary Zakro Hisuses Mr. Hogarth found 
the splendid filler published in J.H.S. xxii. PI. XII. i, b}- the .side of ver\- 
poor vases, vhiLst among Late Minoan I. ware it is hard to find a poor 
piece of dark-on-light work. At that time it was the earlier Kamarcs 
light-on-dark that wa.s in process of degeneration. 

The length of tliis peiiod is proved b\' the qiiantit}" of refuse 
accumulated. The deposit in tt 42 was more that a metre thick, and the 
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total mass ot painted fragments from various parts of the site is ver_\' 
considerable. For its architecture we have the houses as finally burned 
and deserted, and fijr the finer masonry of its earlier _\-ears scattered 
specimens that suiAived until the time of general destruction. Of these 
the dearest are the walls marked L. M. I. in the plan and sections of 
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Block vr on Plates XII. and XIII., and the remains of the W estern House 
in Block 51-66, a.s well as the walls near the main street between the 
two large houses 1-17 and 51-66, which are the earliest part of this 
block after the IMiddle IMinoan remains. Contrary to what is often 
observed, these latter walls follow fairly closely the lines of the preceding 
constructions. The style of building is however different : the small irregular 
stones have given way to fairly regular courses, in which the limestone 
from Capo Sidhero is largely employed. To the fortunate circumstance 
that this area was early ruined and not occupied during Late IMinoan II. 
times, we owe the two largest floor-deposits of Late IMinoan I. vases from 
the site, which give us in complete examples what we have elsewhere only 
in fragments. One of the.se was in 30 and the other in 43, where above 
and mixed with the vases were great quantities of crushed mure.x shells. 


Fic. 7. — isr Tin; r...\Ri,ii;R Mino.vn I. Styie (i -3). 

'riii-. latter yielded hundreds of small plain cups and saucers, 1 descendants of 
.Middle .Minoan forms, and some fine painted vase^, two of which are shewn in 
fig. 6. These are e\actl\ contem[)Orary with the vases from the pit.s at /akro. The 
bowl, l-'ig 6 ( 7 . painted iu'-ide and out with a floral pattern in a fine reddish- 
brown gla/e paint, is just like the bowK described in J.H.S. x\iii p. 251, and the tall 
jar ( Fig. (1 /») has the same combination of dark-on-hght with light-on-elark decoration 
as the vases fiom Zakro published in J.H.S. xxii. Plate XII. Xos. 2 and 3 Of 
this shaire there were fragments of four or five vases. As also at Zakro, cups of 
tile N'aphio shape and liowls ( J.H.S. xxiii. [i. 249, Figs, i and 3) in the light-on- 
dark technique were extremely common, repeating several of tile characteristic 
Zakro ])att(.riis. 1 ig. 7 gives two painted bowls of the same period found this 
lear in \ 18. The) are painted inside with a plain daik wash. 

Room 48 yiclilcd the stone bed of an olive-press IFig. 8 ', which, as it 
was nearly as deeji as the vases in 43, must belong to this same period, 
as, though not in sttn. it was below the foundation of the Late Aliiioan III. 
walls. It is -52 m. in diameter and 'id thick, with a circular runnel on the 
upper face, and rim raised above the central part. This rim is a good deal 
‘ !• mt ilK'-st ( \ij -like '.cc tiK IilIow in § 5. p. 28S, 
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broken awa}-, and the outlet is not preserved. For a square olive-press found 
at Knossos see B.S.A. vii. p. 82 .' 

The next stratum is represented by the two large houses ^ East 1-17) 
and West (51-66 , of which separate plans are given in Eigs. 9 and 13 , 
containing floor-deposits which point to desertion at the same time as B 1-22 
and the Zakro houses, that is, at the end of this second period of the town's 



6 
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existence. The earlier of the two in construction is clearh' West 151-66 , 
the masonry of which resembles in its use of regular courses the earlier 
walls of this period. Its irregular plan also contrasts with the rect- 
angularity shewn by East and 1-22. 

It stands free from other buildings, with a roughl>- square plan, 
opening on the street, which divides it on the west from Block /3. South 
is the main street ; north and cast, though it stood free, no street pavement 

' 1 ' ur the ''uhjvct. in ^cneial sec l\itnn ami Mvie**, l.H.S, \\ui. p. 200. 
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was Ruinci. Everywlicre, except along the main street, the walls were 
destroyed rigltt down to the floors, leaving onh’ the foundations. Thus the 
numerous finds \\ere all on a level with the tops of these founilation-walls. 
The floors of 64 and 66 were particularly well marked. The centre of the 
former consisted of a large slab of fine limestone measuiing rot x I'to m.. 
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behjw which were si,me earlier walls, whilst the latter had an ornament 
formed of lines of stucco, laid apparently in earth, making a (Ireek cross set 
in a scjuare. .\s the jjlan shews, it was alnw^st ctjinjjlete. It recalls the 
nor)rs of rooms in the ])rivate (piarters of the Palace of l’haest(.)s, which 
have lines of coloured plaster laid between stone slabs, and especialK’ the 
floor of the portico with a similar cross-pattern 'Mon. Ant. -xi\'. p. 75 , 
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Fig. 27 and PI. \’II). These two spaces were clearly rooms ; the rest are 
too small, and it seems likely that the foundations supported pillars. 

The wall of the main street was standing to a height of r50 m., 
and shewed a masonry of regular courses, with many of the squared blocks 
of Cape Sidhero limestone. This style of building occurs in both Block 
and Block tt in connexion with Late Minoan I. pottery, and seems to mark 
the earliest elements of the buildings constructed after Middle Minoan 
times. The irregularity of the plan of this house also points to its having 
been built earlier than the eastern house % 1-17 and its contemporary 
B 1 - 22 . The use of ashlar of poros-stone in the eastern wall is exceptional, 
as this usually marks Late IMinoan III. structures. 

It was in making a preliminary trench, to determine the limit of the 
Hellenic deposit, that we first came upon evidence of the richness of this 
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house in the shape of a hoard of some thirt\--fi\e stone \ases, hung in 
burned earth above the foundation-walls marked 61 and 62 . Subsequent 
finds in this house raised the number to forty-'^ix ; eight cups, seven Mnall 
squat bowls, eleven bowls iT other forms, five co\ ers were found, and other 
vessels ot less usual shapes, amongst them a fine pear-shaped filler and a grey 
marble hammer, like the one from ' \yia Tptd^a figured in JAvo xiv. 

p. 56, Pig. 26. Ihree bowls were ot the pattern shewn in I'ig. 10, with 
edge and upright handles carved with a cord-pattern. These are of thin 
section and beautifull}' finished. Two large steatite lamps were so much 
injured b}' fire that it w as not possible to d<5 more tlian sketch them as the\’ 
were. One was ’25 in. high b\- '33 'H- across, the other, itf which the bowl 
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was edged b\- a pattern of drooping leaves, was m. high b}' '24 m in 
greatest diameter. The materials used for these vases were steatite, 
breccia, and, most usually, a hard dark-blue stone. 

Thih find made it clear that the house must be completely excavated, 
and it was near the heap of stone vases that we afterwards came upon the 
finest vase of the \'ear Fig. 1 1 ;. This was an oinochoe which, when mended 



til.. II. — L\il .'Iin<j\n 11. UiNoeiioi. (i;3). 


and rotored, for unfortunatcl)’ onl\- about half of it was recovered, jjroved 
to be exactl)- of the .same shape as the fine vase with pai)\Tus ornament 
discovered two years ago in /S 22, except that it had no .strainer in the 
mouth. 1 he handle was entirely lost except for a little piece of its lower 
attachment, but its existence is certain. The ornament is in [larts identical 
with that of the \ ase from iMj'ceuae published by Mr. Hosanquet, /.// .S' 
xxiv. Id. XIII. It has the same branches ending in a flower and the 
subsidiary Full-ornanicntc are the same. Xo added white is emploj’ed. 
I he paint is well preserved, and, as the list parts are fairly evenlv distrib- 
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uteri, the pattern in all its parts can be re.stored with certainty. The 
paint is a reddish brown, the j^round a warm bufif, and the clay of a char- 
acteristic idnk colour. This vase in shape and style is excelled b_\- none 
found at Palaikastro. 

The other potter_\- of importance came from room 57 . Be.side-' 
fourteen plain or coarsely painted vase.s, there were three finely painted 
examples. One was a three-handled BiigtikainiL {Vxg. \2n- with a ver\- 
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open mouth, 01 exactly the shape of the one from the bath-room in 
House /3 {B.S.A. viii. p. 313. Fig. 26'!. The pattern is a later modification 
of a kind of spiral common on L. M. I. vases. Another was a painted jug 
(Fig. 12 l)\ of a shape found in /S 22 (B.S.A. ix. p. 313, Fig. 1 1). The third 
was a large round-bodied spouted jug decorated on the shoulder with four- 
leaved whorls of black paint, the leaves of which are diversified with twigs 
and bars in white. Below are bands of black, white, and red. This alone 
of these objects looks earlier than the bulk of the L. i\I. IF deposits, an<l 
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rc'cmble^ rather the L. M. I. >liords that accumulated during tlie period of 
the habitation of these houses.' 

A ■'iniilar va'c \va^ tor.iul in the lower stratum in f 5 10 ( i\, p. 285, 
l ie. 5). but this stratum is now shewn h\ the deposits in 77 38 - 40 , 42 and 24 
described below to belonp not to the period ot the pits of /akiaj. but to the later 
rather than to the earlier pait ot Late iNlinoan I. 'I'heir presence in Late Minoan 



II. deposits means no more than that vases of sliphtl) dilTereiit ages, or peihaps 
only traditions, were in use in the same house, and such preservation of finely 
painted ware is only natural. third example was found in a l.tile .Minotin 11 . 
deposit in IJloek e ix. p. 204). 

( )t bron/e there were tound two chisels, two heavy double axes, and a file 
bionze sword-blade 40 m. lung, which was attached to the hilt bv three livets, 

Tee Xtiiseuia at IheKi rdiit.iins a va,e- of tlio ^ha]>c : it o a eieai m iCii.en ef ( lelan weik 
.inU aiiiMnc'! n.itue oijnesiil 1. \j. I, uale. 
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the heads of which are plated with silver. In form it is intermediate between the 
short dagecr> ot earlier times and the long slender Late Minoan III. swords found 
t)\ Dr. L\ans at Knossijs. \o such line weapon had been found before at 
Palaikastro. 

Built somewhat later, to judge from its masonry and regular plan, was 
the large house, 1 17. that occupies the eastern part of this block, of which a 
separate jjlan is given in Fig. 13 . It covers the site of massive middle 
Minoan and Late Minoan I. buildings, but at a slightly different angle. 
The l\liddle Minoan building ran out into what later on was the street, one 
of the differences between the earlier and later plans of the town men- 
tioned above. 

The plan of the L. M. 11. house is regulai and consists of two wings 
separated by a projecting room. This is as it was built originall)- ; as it 
stands it shews marks of much remodelling. It will be noticed from the 
plan that whilst rooms 1-9 are well paved and provided with doors, both 
pavement and doors are almost entirely wanting in the west wing. The 
potterv' sliews a corresponding dift'erence ; rooms 10 to 17 \'ielded Late 
Minoan II. ware of the poor glaze and style ^ that marks the inferior 
painted \'ases of this period, whilst 1-9 contained Late Minoan III. 
potter}-. It seems therefore that rooms 10-17 represent the foundations 
and cellars of the original house, and the centre and east wing a late 
occupation and remodelling. A small deposit of sherds was found 
amongst burned earth under a floor at the foot of the stairs in room 15. 
These sherds resemble tho.se from the earlier burnetl stratum in /3 10 and 
13, and serve to put back the original building of the house to the same 
period as the building of House /d 1-22. The masonry, where original, is 
characteristic. In the west wing the regular courses of the earlier style 
preserved in House 51-66 have given way to an irregular manner of 
building, whilst the centre and east wing contain much ashlar masonry, 
which is rare earlier, and generally marks Late iMinoan III. buildings. 

Of th o earlier half of the henne the only parts of the plan, of interest 
are room 17 with two stone benclies and the staircase 15, at the foot of 
which was the earlier deirosit referred to. 

'1 he most important finds from this area were a series of carvings in 
ivor}- of excellent workmanship and ver\' fine preservation. Room 15 

^ this -infcii,'! yl.\7o' w.i- u-niaikcil li\ Mi. 11. ^Muh in thv p.ntciy ..f the c. .nKnipni.ti y 
at /akin. VH. ]•). 145. 
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x ielclcd a [daiiuc ( '06 x '04 in.) decorated with a pattern of .scatteretl lilies 
with rccuiAcd petals in intaglio (Fig. 14^4''. This came from the lower 
burned stratum and is therefore earlier than the others. 

Room 10 yielded a plaque ('i i X'038 to -027 m.) carved with emblems 
in relief, probabl}’ of religious import. On one side is a circular coronal, 
and on the other two tassel-likc objects and a double axe. Instead of a 
■shaft this has a .spreading treble tassel and abo\e a loop seemingl_\- of 
[daited cord. The genera! effect is that of the Egyptian ankh. It is in 
tact the same figure that appears on a gold signet ring from the \’aphio 
tomb figured by Dr. Evans, MyLe)iafa)i Tree and Pillar Cult, J.H.S. xxi. 
p. 176, Fig. 52, wdio gives (Fig. 54) the allied forms, and suggests the 
crossing with the double axe symbol, which in this instance is ver>' clearl}' 
shewn. The axe-blades have the decoration of transverse lines common 
on Cretan representations of the double axe. From the same room came 
a heavy bronze double axe. 

From 16 came what may be the back of an ivory comb, and from 17 
a plaque '07 x '03 m.' bearing in relief a flt’ing peacock, with above and 
below a band of the rockwork pattern like that on the cups from \’aphio 
(Fig. 14 a). The bird is shewn descending with uplifted wings as if about to 
perch. The attitude is that of birds on contemporar_\' cups from Ph\dakopi, 
and adds another to the numerous links between Crete and Melos [^Pliyla- 
kopi, I'l. xvi. 1, 2, and 4 . The three holes seen in the side of the plaque 
pass right through its breadth and together with the incompletene ss of the 
design on both sides sugge-'t that it was strung with others to form perhaps 
a belt, 1 he finding of a rough piece ot ivory from the centre of a tusk 
makes it probable that these objects are the work of local artists. 

1 his latter room cdeldcd also a bronze sickle, a cla}' ‘ firebox,' stone 
weights, the pommel of a sword or sceptre in marble, and two stone \essels. 
1' alien painted plaster, noted especially in 16 and 17 . indicated the usual 
st\de of Late Minoan wall-decoration. 

1 he plan of the rooms 1 — 9 , the part of the house re-occupied in Late 
Minoan III. times, after the general desertion of the site at the end of 
L, M. IF, offers more of interest. The entrance is into room 1 from a 
colonnaded portico with paved floor. The bases of two of the columns 
were found in situ and indications of the former position of the other two. 
Outside the projecting room 2 there e.xists the beginning of an external 
staircase, which inav ha\'e led to an upper store}". From 1 a door on the 
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left leads to 2, uherc is the main staircase. Room 8 also has a stair. The 
centre of the whole buildin" is 3. with its two circular column bases. Near 
them is a square block fallen from above, l^esides a good deal of broken 
pottery ser\ ing t(j date the period of desertion, the most important finds 
were a fine stone lamp, edged with a pattern of carved leaves in room 7- 
a tall standard lamp, found last year, of the same red st(jne in room 5, and, 
in the doorway between 3 and 7, a small pair of ' horns-of-consecration ' 
made of sandstone. 

A number of other walls in this block belong to the same period 
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Late Minoan III.') as the remodelling of this east wing, and were deserted 
at the same time. Thus later buildings were constructed on the centre 
of the block aiul on part of the site of I louse 51- 66, all agreeing in the 
character of the pottery and the use of ashlar ma.sonry. These buildings 
were all much destroyed, no doubt by th.e building of the Hellenic Temple, 
which involved the levelling of the upper, i.e. the western part of this 
region ; whereas in other parts of the site, where habitation ceased after the 
.Minoan age, the Late iVIinoan 1 1 1, buildings are usually well pre.served. 
\\ ith this third period the existence of the town, alreadv twice ruined and 
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rebuilt, came finally to an end. and nothing rcmainerl but the traditional 
■^anctit}- ut the -ipot, eviilenced by the remains of the Greek temple, 

§ 5- — HI.ih'K tt. 

The completion of work on this block consisted almost entire!}* or 
examining kawer strata in tlie northern and eastern quarters. Whilst in 
Cine part ot the block 26 on Plates XI 1. and XIII. the rock}* subsiiil rises si i 
high as to h<i\ e led to the total destruction of all remains, in the immediatel}’ 
adjacent regions to the north and east it sinks so kaw as to leave some three 
Cir four metres of deposit with four clearly separate strata of walls. Plate 
XII. gives a plan shewing the two earlier sets, IMiddle Winoan and, above 
this, but on different lines. Late Minoan I., and Plate XIII. the Late 
Alinoan II. structures, which, especiall}- in 7-22 are closel}' followed bv* the 
Late Alinoan III. walls. 

In last \-ear’s report B.S.A. x. p. 2(3 an account was given of Houses 
1-6, 7-16, 17-22. The remains in the two latter were mostl}' Late 
Alinoan III , o\'cr the remains of Late Alinoan II. houses. This \-ear more 
rooms see PI. XIII.) 27, 28, and 23-25 of this second period ha\'e 
been explored, though the yield was onl}- enough pottery to fix their 
relations. Of these 23-25 belonged to a house, the rest of which, l\'ing 
probabl}' to the east, has perished b}- the denudation of the sloi^e, since 
there seems to be a part\'-wall between them and 20 22. 

Alore extensive remains are jereserved ()f the Late Alinoan III. House 
29-37 PI. XII. , which opens on the main street b}- a narrow vestibule .29 
with four steps. From this one jjasscs to the stairs 30 , leading to an iqjper 
store}' of which no other trace is left. Right and left c)f this vestibule were 
other rooms, 31-33 and 34 -37, the former following the lines of an earlier 
Late Alinoan I. building. 

15e}onfl a good deal of the characteristic potter}-, all much broken, 
nothing was found in this stratum. This however, with the inasonr}- and 
free Use of ashlar, clearly fixes the i)criod. 

Of Late Alinoan H. ver}' little potter}- ai-id correspondinglv little wall 
\\-as found this }-ear in this block, and the next important stratum below- 
the Late Alinoan III. described above belongs to the period (jf rebuilding 
after Aliddle Alinoan times. Here the finds (jf potter}- consisted of deep 
accumulations formed during the period between the rebuildin"- of the 
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town and its desertion at the end of Late Minoan II.; giving therefore a 
picture of the de\-elopment during this time. 

The u'alls were of the car!}- style seen in House y 51-66, well built of 
large blocks, and give a house consisting of rooms 30-33, and 38-42. 
Walls were identified also in 24 and 27, and a good deal of the house 
piojbabl}' once stood where the ground rises (26), and the entrance mas- 
have been in this quarter. The earth between these walls, a depth of more 
than a metre, was ver\- full of tlie accumulation of potter}-, mostly broken. 
The greatest quantit}' was in 38-40, 42 and 24. .About half-wa}- down 
and about at the level of the top of the wall between 41 and 43. the 
potter}-, mainl}- in 41, was mi.xed up with what seems the remains of a place 
of sacrifice, white ashes and a great number of bones of oxen and the 
cores of their horns. I'raginents of four or five cla}- bulls’ heads were also 
found, one of which can be restored. The neck is closed and the nose and 
back of the neck are pierced. Similar objects have been found at Ph}-la- 
kopi {P/n‘lakopi,\i. 205 , Figs. 178 , 179 ) and at Gr>urnia ( Trans. Univ. Penns. 
i. I, p. 42 ;. Their presence here .suggests that possibl}- the}- were a cheap 
substitute for a sacrifice. The practice of sacrificing a bull is depicted on 
the unpublished larna.v from Phaistos, as a part of the cult of the deity of 
the double axe and horns of consecration, so often on other monuments 
connected with the bull. The remains of at least twent}- cla}- standard 
lamps were found amongst these bones and ashes. A’iewed in connexion 
with the building of the Temple on alnuxst cxactl}- the same spot, these 
remains are significant for th.e tra(.litiunal sanctit}- of the place, shewing it 
deepl}- rooted in the pre-I lellenic pa.-'-i. 

.-\s this potter}- n-as dug out, it was seen to represent a steady- 
accumulation, and successive lay ers yvci-e kept ,se[)arate. The characteri>tic 
Late Minoan I. patterns, common in the pits at Zakro, but hardl}- found in 
the Usual Palaikastro Late .Minoan II. floor-deposits, occurred all through, 
but as the tlepth increased the light-on-dark technii|ue greyv more common. 
Thus in 42, where four layers yvere kejyt sejrarate, it yvas found on succes- 
-^ivel}- 5 per cent., 26 per cent., 39 per cent., and in the loyvest la}-cr on 50 
per cent, of the painted sherds. The last percentage fairl}- represents 
the pottery- of the Zakro pits, yvhich can noyv be placed earl}- in this period, 
d'he deposits in 38-40 and 24 seem to hay e begun somewhat later, as the 
percentage of light-on-dark taken as a yvliole reaches onl}- 8 per cent, and 
9 per cent. In these two deposits the addition of red stripes to a dark-on- 
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light design is fairly common, whilst in the earlier 42 strata it is ver\' rare, 
and in the Zakro pits and the pottery of y 30 and 43 is nut found at all. 
In the Late Alinoan I. deposit in ^ 13 and with similar vases found else- 
where it is frequent, just as the light-on-dark technique is rare. These 
deposits thus enable us to distinguish two phases in Late Minoan I. pottery, 
the first marked by the commonness of the old Middle INIinoan light- 
on-dark often ^as in the Zakro vases published in J.H.S. x.xii. PL XII. 
2 and 3, and some ver)’ fine fragments from these deposits . on the same 
vase as the dark-on-light, the second b\- the addition of red to a dark- 
on-light design, as distinguished from the Karlier Middle Minoan red used 



till. 15.— wnil tl.iiR.SI Ue.>ii..\> from Ki.oCK it (I 3 ). 

in the light-on-dark technique. The earlier jihase is marked also b_\' a 
verv strong naturalism in its floral patterns, the second by the usual 
restriction of the use of white |;aint to subsidiar)- ornaments and the 
appearance of certain vase-forms common in Late Minoan II. deposits. ^ 

^ 1 hc-'C t\\<' pha'-c'^ of L. I ''Cem to lo l>r. Kvan-s .M. .M. III. and L M. I , in 

ihc laltyr (if whicli he notes llic appcaiance ol a new icl colour. He liowcxci U'cnhcs the jX'llci} 
of tlic Zakio jnis to L. M. I. Mat sauccrlikc cups whali niaik the Kno-'sian M. M. III. 

\. ]). <S) wtre tound in ^rcat number^- in the earlier L. M. I. jKittery of x 30 and 43, and the pilhos 
in TT 38 40 anollicr link between the two. I ha\e preferre<l imt to desciibe the earliei as 
M M. III. since it seems l)est to take tlie de^stuiclion of the town ami the disiD^ uf the ossuaries, 
which ])receded it, ns the boundary between Middle and bate Minoan. As at Knossi,^, so at l‘alai- 
kastro It was a peiiod of building, though this house was perhaps built somewhat earhei than the 
foundation <if the later palace, which tottk place ‘when the Third I’erind Middle Minoan st^le 
was fully developed ' {/> S.A. p. 13 ). 
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Fig. 1 5, gives the fragments of a hole-mouthed jar with naturalistic floral 
decoration. The pod-bearing sprays of some leguminous plant are shewn 
in white on a dark ground, trailing over the sides of the vases without 
an_\- trace of conventionalism. A small jug (Fig. 15, a is ornamented 
with the same plant, which also appears on some fragments from Knossos 
ix. p. 1 17, Fig. 72). In the area 38-40 against the wall of the 
street, on the level just above the Lower Middle Minoan walls stood a 



two-handled pithos with a small spout opening from a heavy rim. It is 
covered with a dark slip and the remains of a bold decoration in white 
paint. Its especial interest is that it is of exactl_\- the form and make of a 
pithos at Knos.sos (figured in B.S.A. x. |x 9, h'ig. 2 attributed to the Middle 
Minoan III. period. Here it ranks with the ap[)arentl\- contemporary 
earlier phase of Late Minoan 1 . 

On reaching the lowest walls in 38 - 40 . and at a corresponding tlepth 
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in 24 , a fluor -level is reached, below which tlic potter}- changes to INIiddlc 
Minoan, and the percentage of dark-un-light design drops from 50 per 
cent, to about 5 per cent. -\ still lower level was reached in 24 , and amongst 
the ^valls 'vere a few geometrical light-on-dark E. M. III. sherds, the oldest 
remains found in this region. 

Three sets of clay water-channels were found in this block. The first, 
consisting of three abutting sections each -70 m. in length, was laid in a 
channel of stones in the blind alley north of tt 13 see PL XIII. , and into 
this it discharged. Its original length was at least 3-50 m. The second, 
which appears in the upper right-hand part of PI. XIV., a, and in plan in 
PI. XIII., also belonged to the L. M. III. building, and ran between 27 
and 33 . It consists of five sections ingeniously curved (Fig. 16, a :, each of 
which o\-erlaps the next, broken in the middle b}- a length of pipe 'Fig. 16, b'. 
The smaller end has usually two .small bosses on the outside to prevent 
its entering too far into the larger end of the next section below. In two 
cases 'Fig. 16, a and c: the .section terminates at the upper end in a broad 
flat plate. The total length preserved is nearly 5-00 m. 

The third drain ' PI. XI I. ^ is at right angles to and discharges on the 
main street between 33 and 38 . Bedded on Middle Minoan walls and 
below a thick deposit of Late Minoan I. pottery, it seems to have carried 
off the water from the r(.)of of a house 130 - 33 ) of the latter period. Its 
length is 4-00 m. and it has f<.)ur abutting sections, with a fall of ’06 m. 
The uppermost section is rounded at the end, where it supports a bell- 
shaped piece, inside which are remain.s of the plaster that clearl\- served to 
secure a veitical pipe, carr}'ing the water from the eaves to the ground. 
I'ig. 16, shew s this sectif)!!. X(j i)arts of the vertical jhpe were found. 
The drawings Fig. 16) shew the construction of these drains, the most 
detailed that ha\e been found, though fragments of water-channels are 
not uncommrin. 

^ 6. — .\ L.tKXAX-Buui.'iI,. 

The ridge of conglomerate and gravel, on the lower stretch of which 
the Middle IMinoan "s'-uary was finind in 1902, descends from the slopes of 
Petsofa, parallel to a second ridge a little to the west. Between the two 
the ground sinks, and the overhanging ledges seemeil Iikel}- to harbour 
tombs ; and indeed several interesting objects were found here last }-ear 
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when a good many trenches were made on these slopes. This )-ear trial- 
pits were dug all round this sunken area. In two of them worked stones 
were found in disorder, but nothing else. A third, just under the over- 
hanging edge of the eastern ridge, was more successful. First, a small piece 
of wall roughly parallel to the ridge was found, and inside it a much 
crushed body, but nothing to indicate its date. Quite close to this, and 
within a metre of the surface, a tub-/(?/ 7 /( 7 .r of the u.'^ual kind, of which so 
main’ were found last j-ear at Aspa (B.S.A. x. p. 227;, appeared, its axis 
jjarallel to the edge of the rock. It was a good deal broken. Just above 
the level of the top of this lariiax were seven much-crushed skulls, a 
number of human bones, and four vases, a jn-xis, a small bii;^L’lka)uie and 
two lids, one painted. The.se vases shewed at once that this was a Late 
IMinoan III. burial of the same periotl as the cemetery at Aspa. Inside 
the lamax were first a large bugclka)iiu\ and about half-way down the 
broken fragments of what was probably its original cover, a plain earthen- 
ware slab. Below this were the original contents of the laniax, five 
skulls, a circular bronze mirror, two bugclkamicii, a cup, and a bowl. 

A few feet south of this, at a slightly different angle, a second similar 
laynax was found, resting on a bed of large stones. Round about this, but 
not above it, were found three skulls, two circular bronze mirrors, and five 
\ asc.s, a biigclkatine, a strainer, a cup, a bowl, and a miniature jug. With 
these was a cylindrical ivory bead with a hatched incised pattern. The 
contents of this laniax were some broken big bones, two cru'-hed skulls, and 
some teeth. The laniakes were protected in front by several large stones and 
worked blocks of ashlar, which did not howewer form a regular wall. 

.After remo\ ing the laniakcs we found just below- them three skulls, a 
bronze mirror, a strainer, a p\’.xis containing a small va^e, a pair of bronze 
tweezers, and four beads of glass paste. These beads had the lozenge 
shape and longitudinal furrows' characteristic of this period, and maiw of 
them were found last _\ear at .\spa. It will be noticed as remarkable that 
with these two /ii/z/nA-.s' no less than twent\’ skulls were found, and but \er\’ 
tew ot the other bones. The same w as thus used for repeated inter- 
ments, and these not of bodies, but of the bones onl_\’ of bodies temporariU’ 
buried elsewhere. The number of skulls outside and abo\e the laniax, and 
the absence of a corres])(.)mling number of bones, might be explained 
by supposing that at each interment earlier bones were thrown away 
^ 'similar I)ca'U tnmi nc.u I’liai-st* -s .uf liuumi in . I/. ;/..///'■. mv. p. 130. I'lg. loi. 

U 2 
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and the skulls piled outside, but this supposition fails to account for the 
findini^ ot several skulls together inside the larnax. This can be the result 
onl}- of their use as ossuaries for the secondar\- interment of the skull and 
larger bones, as the laniakes are scarcely large enough for a body, and 
certainl}- not for a body and several skulls. Larger laniakes haw been 
found in Crete containing one complete body in a contracted position, 
an excellent drawing of one of which from Artsa is published b\- 
Xanthoudides, 'E0. 1904, p. 5, Fig. i ; and Savignoni ‘Mon. Ant. xiv 

p. 155 , in discussing the /u/v/u.t'-burials at Liliana near Phaistos, holds that 
even those containing several skulls were not ossilegia but true sarcophagi 
repeatedl}- used ; I cannot however think his explanation probable, and a 
survival of the Middle Minoan usage of the secondary interment of the 
skull and principal bones .seems the onl\- possible deduction from the facts. 

Below the skulls that lay beneath the laniakes were found a number 
of worked stones, and amongst these some spherical white stone beads, 
three bits of sheet lead, a very fine bronze double axe, 'id m, in length, and 
a bronze dagger measuring '21 m., with two rivet-holes at the end. This 
type of dagger is definitely earlier than Late Minoan III., as are also such 
double axes, and with the other objects found in this neiglibourhood in 
1904 belong to the Middle Minoan II. period. That they were found 
here among building stones in a place so suitable for interments, makes 
it ver)- probable that here we have the remains of a L. 1 \I. II. built 
tomb, destroj-ed to accommodate the later lania.v-h\.\ua.\s, when its stones 
were used, some to make a bed for the laniakes, and some to protect 
them from the [jressure of the earth outside. The large tomb found at 
Kno.5SOs shews that built tombs were in use at that time, though as j-et 
ver)' few Late Minoan I. and II. burials have been found in C'rete. 


R. M. Dawkin.- 
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S 7- — Larnax BukiaL'- at Sakaxdari. 

I \TMTEI) Crete in the spring of 1905 chiefl\- for the purpose of making 
anthropometrical observations on living subjects. At Palaikastro I hoped 
to obtain fresh data also from ancient skeletons or crania and made some 
trial-excavations with men put at m\' disposal b)- Mr. Dawkins, first 
without result among the plundered ossuaries on the slojjes of Kastri, then 
with more success in the plain. .A larnax had been discovered some years 
before at a spot called Sarandari, midway between Kastri and Rousso- 
lakkos, where a low knoll of conglomerate breaks the level (jf the surround- 
ing fields. 1 Its bare rocky surface shows through a scant)’ covering of wild 
thyme and sage, and is fringed by lenti-^k-biishes and carob-trees. Fig. 4, 
Xo. 4, p. 270, gives a plan of the whole, to the north-ea^t the house-like 
walls of the ossuaries, to the south-wc.-t the laniakcs described below. 

On top of the ridge we found remains of Middle Minoan ossuaries of 
normal type. The soil was shallow, and the finds corresponding!)- insigni- 
ficant, but enough was found in the shajic of bones, [)lain vases, and sherds 
to make it clear that these compartments were not houses but ossuaries 
like those on the gravel ridge and the sk)pe of Kastri, and dating from 
the same periiid. With the potterv the usual small stone bowls were 
found. 

The /;r;7/(u--burials w ere found on the margin of the hill in recesses 
or ‘ rock-shelters ' scooped out under the conghrmerate. The first was 

^ The lul^c Ilf Sapai'Tapx. anti llic jiti'.iUon nl tin, h, //..o . niaiketi iiy .x ciew. are 'hewn nn 
Ml. CemvnX map. A' S..I. viii. I’l. XV. 
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located after an hour’s search, and in the next five da\'s I was rewarded b)' 
the discover}- of four more and portions of several others. In each case 
the\- were tub-shaped, elliptical in plan, the sides slopinij upwards and 
outwards from the base. Vases found with them lea\ e no doubt that the}- 
belong to the Late Minoan III. period. 

Outside hifnax a (at the extreme noith-west of the plan given above, Fig. 4. 
p. 270) at the north end was found another of those interesting and somewhat 
m}bterious vases with an internal funnel and three small handles. Of the two 
previously discovered one was from Roussolakkos ix. p. 2S5, Fig. 4) and 

the other from Zakro {/.//.S. xxiii. p. 253, Fig. 16), both from Late Minoan I. 
deposits. The survival of the form is noteworthy. 'Together with this were a 



f lo. 17. — L\k.\.\x I!i ki.n. siiowivi, \'\..r. i.\in .\mo.m, rc-inii.ruku 

liron/e knife, fragments of a human tibia, femur, and humerus, and the ulna of a 
hare. Inside, the onh osseous remains were a portion of a human tibia, phalanges, 
and a hare's mandible. Tile femur was large and stout with a moderateb 
develo[ied linea as[)era, e\ ideiitly that of a man, and the humeuis so small as to 
suggest a child’s, 

.\l)OUt forty mitres south-east from this find, 1 came U[)on lar/iax (i, Fig, 17, 
its base 2-70 metres iielow the surtaee ; and on our wav down to this portions of 
three more were met with. At first, the woikmeti. who were nowgetting used to this 
reversal of things, found a hare's bone in the larnax and a skull outside. Later 
however a portion of a human humerus and some rib-bones appeared, and finally at 
the bottom and noith end, we stiuek a cranium upside down with the facial part 
missing, the orbits intact, and the mandible resting on a \ase close by. On either side 
of the skull, vase, and bowl were laid the long bones, but mixed, so that a left femur 
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lay with the right tibia and raduH and vice-ver'.a. The cephalic or breadth index 
wa^ 75 '9- The crushed and weathered condition of the cranium and the absence 
of the zygomatic arches made it difficult to make reliable deductions, but the 
slightness of the lower maxillary, the lack of definition of the supra-orbital 
ridges, and the form of the occiput induced me to conclude that it was a woman s. 
A careful study of the basilar and sagittal sutures could not he made, but the 
evidence such as it was and the condition of the teeth led me to suppose an adult 
of between thirty and thirty-five. The bones were under-si/ed, and allowing as 
best I could for fracture of the articular ends, I arrived at the low stature of 1463 
mm. or 4 ft. 9.I in. Outside this larnax was a bronze vase which tell to pieces 
and disclosed three or four natural shells and one carved in crystal, an exact copy ot 
the others and well finished. Close to this lay a much crushed cranium, yielding 
no measurements, with a fragment of a humerus, both apparently belonging to a child 
which, judging by the teeth, I should say was ten yeais old, and had a possible 
height of 1320 mm. or 4 ft. 4 in. 

Midway between and in contrast to these two /aniaki's, larnax y was found 
within a foot or two of the surface, where a narrow track used by cattle and goats 
passed over it. Outside were found at the north end a bronze mirror and a bu^il- 
kanne, at the south end a smaller /u/:^e/kanne. A miniature twin I'li^elkanne was 
found inside together with some gold beads and human remains. The latter con- 
sisted of fragments of two crania, unmeasurable but one evidently a man's, and a 
few fragments of long bones including a right and left femur, a tibia, and right and 
left humeri. These were somewhat muscular and may have belonged to the man's 
cranium, whereas fragments of a smaller and slighter tibia and humerus probably 
appertained to the other skull, which may have been that of a woman or youth. 

Ten feet to the north-west of y was found another larnax, only 25 inches long, 
which however fell to jjieces in the process of excavation. Fragments of three 
crania lay outside it. 

About twenty feet to the east of larnax / 3 , considerable fragments of another 
Jarnax S (shewn in the extreme south-east of the plan in Fig, 4) were found, and 
outside of it lay the facial portions of a skull and a half section of another which 
I concluded to be respectively that of a man and a woman. Several portions 
of long bones, femora, tibiae, fibulae, humeri, etc, lay near, accounting at least 
for three individuals, of whom one was a child. 

As with the other /(tr//it.i-biirials fouiicl in this district, all the facts 
point to the practice of secondary interment. The unusual ^ position of 
the skulls, outside rather than inside the larnakcs, may be explained by 
supposing that the tombs have been rifled. The gold beads in larnax 7 
may be a trace of their former wealth. The one exception affords some 
confirmation of this. FAery Cretan e.xcavator knows the patience and 
skill ncetled to dig out and empty" a larnax without cracking, chipping, or 
fracturing it. Now larnax 13 was tlie only one among these which was 
absolutely [lerfect, and this contained the skull and all the long bones of a 

‘ l hu nunictous skulls fuiuul nulsiilc .1 Aa/an this yt.ir hv Mi. U.iwkins ,iie the result nf ihc 
icpcaled U'C <>1 iho tme iH'-hIc wliicli -hlackiI •'kulK weic (“iir.ti 
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"keleton, ^i.iyye-'tiny; a careful and undisturbed post-interment ; but not a 
direct interment, as the bones were not in their relative positions. 

I ma\- here note that although the shelves of rock against or under 
which the larnakes were found trended in different directions, these latter 
were longitudinal!}' orientated north and south. To be ciuite exact 

a was orientated 2° W . of N. 

^ .. ., 16" 

7 .. .. 26“ 

Unfortunately the conditions of burial at Sarandari were not tho.se of a 
true rock-shelter. At best these human remains were only sheltered from 
storms from one point of the compass, and were therefore exposed to 
considerable weathering influences, in addition to being crushed by the 
fall of soil. For this reason few data are to be obtained from them. Of 
the crania only one found in laniax (Late Minoan gave a reliable 
breadth index (75'9,. which just escapes being dolicho-cephalic, whereas 
another from Kastri lAIiddle Minoan), whose measurements were not 
absolutely reliable, was distinctly dolicho-cephalic with an index of yrS. 

B}' the kindness of IMiss H. A. Boyd, Dr. A. J. Evans, Professor 
Halbherr, and Mr. Xanthoudides, who allowed me to measure thirteen 
crania cxca\'atcd by them and placed in the Candia IMuseum since Dr. 
Duckworth's vi'-it to Crete, I am able to add slightly to the number 
mentioned above. Unfortunatcl}- again, several of these were too much 
crushed t(r be (T use and three onl\', c'ieldefl satisfactor\' measurements and 
four mrirc, rather uncertain results. Of the former, one from Sphoungaria 
rock-shelter near Guurnia gave an index of ho'3, and another of the same 
period (Late Minoan 1 1 1 . 1, from the tombs on the hillside near Knossos, 
}'ielded ko't. The third, and from its age the most interesting, since it 
claims to be Earl}' Minoan. is from Koumfisa and gi\e.s an index of ~Cy 2 . 
Of the four slightl}' uncertain in their mca.surements, one from llaghia 
Triailha tlajlos tomb. Early Minoan II.) supplies us with an index of 
77'3, and the other three from Sphoungaria 87-6, 79'o, and 77'0. 

These discoveries are obviousl}- too few to warrant an}' general conclu- 
sion. On the whole they flo not contradict Dr. Duckworth’s deductions made 
upon a much wider basis, that dolichoce[jhal}' was more the rule in Minoan 
times than it i- to-da}', but that even in those times brach}'cej)halic forms 
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were present. From Palaikastro I accompanied Vr. Dawkins on his first 
excavation of the neolithic site near Maga.sa, and finall}- left on May 3rd 
to prosecute my anthropometrical observations on living subjects through- 
out the island. epark/ua was visited in turn except those of Kissamos 

and Sehnon in the extreme west, and before I left the island on August 
3rd more than 1400 individuals had been measured and e.xamined. 

Charles H. Hawes. 
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§ 8. — The Temple of Dietaeax Zells. 

The Temple Area, mentioned several times in these reports,' was 
cleared in the course of our third and fourth seasons. Of the temple itself 
not a stone was found standing and almost the whole of its materials had 
been removed, but from fragments of architectural details we ma\' recover 
some notion of its proportions and decoration. Only one inscription came 
to light, but that — the Hymn to Dictaean Zeus — is of capital importance, 
not onl}- as enabling us to identif)- the remains with those of the temple 
mentioned in the Fraisos-ltanos frontier-.uvard and to restore to Palai- 
kastro its ancient name of Meleia IDittenberger, Sylloge 929, 1 . 78;, but 
as illustrating an obscure side of local religion and ritual. In the 
pre.sent [)aper I propose to gi\'e a brief provisional account of the scant}’ 
remains of the temple, and of the votive (offerings found round about it, 
which will be more full}' described and illustrated in the final Report on 
the Kxcavations. I ha\e made free use of Mr. ].)awkin,s’ journal and 
other notes. 

Lnlike the Hellenic temijles at Troy and M}cenae, the sanctuar\’ of 
Uictaean Zeus was iK)t jdaced on the highest point of the prehistoric 
town, nor on the site of the prehistoric palace, but on an artificicdl}' le\'elled 
[datform half-way down the south-eastern slope near the termination of 
the main street. The re/tei'o? e.xtendcd acros-S the buried and forgotten 
roadwa}’, embracing most of the area once occupied b}- tt anrl y, and was 

’ L'ji_.Ui.il |m 1902, tn.il-liencliu', hiiIi wsult-.. A’. S.. 7 . on. 2SS. Cui lliiou^h ni 

I'lllswin^' in.en -■trccl in lyoj. liniL of pDitLi) .iinl linn/cs, />’..S.. 7 . ix 2S0. P.mlycLaicil 111 1904, 
iinpnrtant fimU, A’,.V.. 7 . x 246. 
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enclosed by a wall, of which a few courses survive and were traced by 
Mr. Dawkins for a distance of 36 metres. It was built of undressed stones, 
laid without mortar, and followed a tortuous line alon^ the north and north- 
east face of the slope (see Plate X., 56 , 57 ). It is mentioned in pompous 
terms by the Magnesian arbitrators — to re lepov xal t6v 7r€pij3o\ov avrou 
a-ppeiot^ Kal TrepioiKoBop.t'jp.aa'iv ■iTepie)(op,ei’ov (Dittenberger, 929, 1 . 75 . 
Outside this wall on the lower ground but few Hellenic objects occurred, 
while on the other hand inside its line the Hellenic stratiun reached its 
greatest depth, about one metre. Nothing Minoan was found at the level 
of the wall, which was surrounded by dark brown humus in sharp contrast 
to the bright red brick-earth of the Minoan houses below it. The Hellenic 
objects were scattered over the whole of x greater part of tt, but 

it was only along the inner face of the wall that they lay thick. No 
continuation of it could be found on the east e.xcept for a few yards where 
it crossed the main street, to the east of the projecting porch of the house 
X 1 - 17 , and consisted of roughly dressed freestone blocks, piobably taken 
from a Minoan house. Southwards it may be supposed to have crowned 
the steep escarpment which bounds the space occupied by the town, but 
neither here nor on the west was ain- certain trace of it identified. 

Of the other late walls found near the surface of ■)(, and shewn on the 
plan little need be said. None of them can be connected with the temple, 
which seems to have been most effectually demolished by the villagers of 
Palaikastro about a generation ago. It is remembered that huge blocks 
of freestone were removed from this field, and a monolithic arched door- 
head cut from one of them is shewn in one of the cottages. The rectangular 
structure in 46 , built of large slabs and measuring internally fi5X’90 
X '35 m., bears a close re,somblance to the oil-tank in the Hellenistic house 
at Praisos ; ^ a large piece of sheet-leacl, perhaps part of its lining, was 
found not far off. Not onl>- the foundations on which the slabs rest but 
the lower edges of the slabs themselves are sunk in the Minoan stratum, as 
though the structure dated from the beginning of the Hellenic period. 
But the gradation from IMinoan to Hellenic had been obliterated b}- a 
process of levelling undertaken probably when the temple was built ; 
in this case there was an abrupt transition from Late Minoan I. to pro- 
ducts of the sixth ccntui}-. The stratification had been further confused 


’ / i . S . A . viii p. 264. 
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b}' tlie recent search for building-materials, so that the shallow Hellenic 
surface-deposit made no direct contribution to the histor_v of the sanctuar\'. 
Even the deep pocket at the east end of X' "hich yielded the fragments 
of the H_\-mn and some other worked stones, was the result of recent 
di'^turbance. 

In face of this complete destruction, which leaves even the precise 
position of the temple undetermined, it is satisfactory that the position of 
the .Altar can be fi.xed. It was marked b}- a bed of grey wood-a^h, at 
least 3 m. long' and ‘25 thick, which extended from 25-26 across the full 
width of the underlying main street into tt 38 40. .Among the objects 
found immediatel}’ round about it were some bronze bowls and miniature 
shields and an archaic scarabaeoid seal. 

^ 9.— TIi'K AkCHITtX'TUK.^L TERK.\C0TT.\S. 

The Hellenic remains .scattered in the surface soil or accumulated 
behind the temenos-wall included quantities of tiles and architectural 
terracottas belonging to an earlier and to a later period ot the sanctuary. 
Of those which mav be assigned to the archaic entablature the most 
important are the following: — 

(I; Leg of a crouching or running human figure in high relief, 
[)robabl\' from the pediment (Fig. iSy The u]>per part of the thigh is 
covered with reddish-brown paint representing a ti,ghtly-fitting garment, 
w ith a white border on which again are dark dots. Lhe bare skin of the 
lower part of the leg is represented by a white slip, and the muscles are 
inflicated bv' deep incisions. The foot is lost and its relatiijii to the lower 
part of the background, which .swells out towards the base, is obscure. 

Xumerous pieces of a siuia, decorated in low relief with a fine 
archaic chariot-group (Tlate XA'.;. Two such cornicc-bk^cks have long 
been exhibited in the Mu.seum at Candia, having been saved by one (T the 
peasants who helped to dcm(jlish the temple and used by him as mangers 
in his .stable. There they were seen by a Candia merchant w ho rei^orted 
the matter to the Sx llogos, and were soon afterwards secured for the Aluscum 
by the exertions of Dr. Hatzidakes and I’rofcssor Halbherr. The latter 
gave a brief account of them in the Antiquary. 1 S 92 , p. 117 , and I’rofessor 
Savignoni has prepared a full di.scussi<m <jf them and their relation to 
architectural terracottas found elsewhere, which he has kindlv consented to 
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publi,.=h in connexion with the report of our discoverie.s. Though les^. 
complete than the two pieces in the Museum, the new fragments have a 
much better preserved surface, exhibiting the original colouring and a 
\’ariety of details which ha\-e been obliterated on the others. The group 
on each block consist.s of a chariot drawn b_v two horses which are extended 
at the gallop although their master in full armour is only on the point of 



Fig. iS. — Fk \G\ir.N r. itkhm’., 1 rom iiii, l’i.i.iMr..M. (Scale 2:0.) 

stepi)ing into the car, the driver leaning forward with uplifted whip, a dog 
coursing underneath the horses, and a .second hoplitc advancing from 
behind. All the fragments save one seem to have been made in the same 
mould. The exception shows two hoplites following one another ; as thev 
are tilted at a slight angle to the margin of the background, it is probable 
that this was a special [liecc constructed to carr\' the design over the apex 
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of the pediment. It appears that tlie same cornice was used on the gables 
and along the sides of the temple, the pieces intended for the sides having 



a round opening to let out 
the rain-water immediately 
under the body of the hound. 
Fig. 19 is a cross-section 
shewing the relation of the 
circular orifice to the trough 
at the back of the sima on 
which the lowest row of roof 
5' tiles rested. In most archaic 
cornices the drainage-opening 
J has the form of a projecting 
^ tube ; the absence of any pro- 
s' vision for throwing the w atcr 
' 7 . out from the face of the build- 
r ing, stamps the e.vample 
5 before us as jjrimitive and 
2 unpractical. The inner side is 
C shewn in longitudinal section 
~ in 19 Ik drawn from a frag- 



2 ment which has the trough- 
I bed broken awa\' ; the line of 
f the break to the right of the 
S orifice suggests that the bed 
•j of the trough rose towards 
• the end into a cro-.s-ridge, 
which would keep water from 
- the joint. Fig. 19 c shews a 
fragment in which the ujjper 
member has been thickened so 
as to afford room for a dowel- 
hole ; this can onl)’ ha\c 
served for the attachment of 
an acroterion. possibh’ of one 
of the eagles described below. 
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The chariot-group i.s reproduced in Plate X\". from a careful pencil- 
drawing b\- Air. P'rank Orr, to whom I am also indebted f u' the following 
Plate, and for the other drawings by which this paper is ilhrstrated. In 
almost every ca.se, the design has had to be recovered b\' the patient stud)’ 
and comparison of fragments, and Air. Orr, who came to the work without 
previous experience of archa;ological draw ing, has carried it out under m\’ 
supervision with remarkable clexterit)- and success. 

(3) Antefi.xes in the form of a head of Alediisa, from which spring six 
snakes (Fig. 20). The grinning mouth is furnished with large tusks and 
the tongue is cloven. There are traces of colour. 



1 :c. 2o~-.\Miii\’ I i;o.\i l’.\i \ik V'l Ki>. I -5. 1 


(4; I'ragment of a king-tile-antcfi.x, showing the same border of snakes 
against a terracotta background w ith a serrated edge. 

(5 ! Two pieces of large terracotta birds feagles?) which ma)' have 
formed the acroteria at the angles of the tcm|jle. The one fragment 
preserves the claws and part of the bod)’, attached to a solid square 
support with perforation for a large dowel, the other gives part of the 
tail and sides, just overlaj^ping the other enough to prove that it belonged to 
a similar figure. 

The architectural terracottas of developed ,st) le are represented by 
a far smaller number of fragments than the archaic scries. The^• consist 
of; — ( 6 j A .^omewhat deeper sima with conventional palmette and lotus 
pattern, the rain-water ojjenings being of the usual lion's-head t\ pe. 
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7 An equally conventional palinette-shapcd antefix. I'iq. 21.' 

S An antefix intermediate in ^tyle between the two groups, represent- 
ing a -softened version of Medusa, a woman in a Doric chiton h(Dlding 
a snake in either hand, while two others spring from her shoulders (Fig. 22’ 

I have been helped in the reconstruction of these three ty[)es bv* the 
fortunate circumstance that fragments of a sima and of antefi.xes almost 
identical in design were found in m\- e.xcavations on the Altar-hill at 
I’racsOs in 1901 and 1904. Of the older series only the Medusa antefix 
I'lg. 20, was represented, and that by a single fragment, at Fraesos. 



Fie. 21. — ANiicri'i i'rom I’kvf.sos, or ,\ type ri.I'RKsem r.u i;v 
F'RAC'.Mr.NTs A'l r Vr.VIK \sl RO. ( I : 4 . ,1 


The later type of Medusa is represented b\’ fragments from both sites. 
Now that the face with the protruded tongue has been recovered, it 
is impossible to maintain the view propounded in IJ.S.A. x. 223 that the 
personage holding the snakes is the Mother-goddess, but, as I ho[)e to 
show in a later jsaper, it is highly probable that the temple on the Altar- 
hill was the temple of Dictaean Zeus mentioned b}- Strabo as situated at 
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Praesos.i and the figures of lions prominent among the votive offerings 
there may well be indications that the worship of the mother was main- 
tained beside that of her son. 



Fu;. 22 . — Antf.fix restoreh from Fr.w.mf.m.s found .\t PR.\r.-.o-. 

.AND P.\L.-MK.\ 5 lRO. {I ■■ 4 .) 

§ 10— The Pottery and the Bronzes. 

The votive offerings, though much scattered and broken are numerous 
and homogeneous enough to furnish interesting information. The bulk of 
them belong to the archaic period and testify to the popularity and 
prosperity of the Dictaean sanctuary from the seventh to the fifth 
century. The scarcity of later objects is in harmon\- with the scarcity of 
architectural remains of the later temple. It is clear that the terracotta 
decorations and votive offerings of the earlier period must have been 
buried at the time of rebuilding, while those of the later period have only 
survived by e.xception. Among these earlier aHatlientata bronze shields 
both large and small and bronze tripods and bowls predominate preciseh’ 
as they did in the cave of Zeus excavated by Prof Halbherr and Dr 
Hatzidakes on Mount Ida. This analogy is particularly close in the case 
of the magnificent chased shields attributed by the authors of the great 

^ Strabo 475, quoting Staph\lus, ro vortov (Karex^t*') ’Ereo/fpT^Tas, Siv flvai ttoK'ixviov Tlpacop, 
4'nrou TO Tov AiKTalov Alhs Upoy. Cf. 47S. %vheic the temple is again connected with Praesos. 

X 
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book on the Idaean cave to Phoenician influence. It is plain not only 
that the sanctuarie.s flourished at the same period, but that the worshippers of 
Idaean and Dictacan Zeus, though Dorians in the one case and Eteocretans 
in the other, shared a common civilization which reflected itself in some 
community of religious usage. 

The objects of bronze may be classified as follows ; — 

1. decorated with zones of animals. The most important, 49 
in diameter, had as an o/x^a\o? the head and forepart of a lion in high 
relief 'Plate XVI.). His outstretched forepaws are planted bn the shoulders 
of two winged sphinxes which crouch before him face to face. The other 
half of the circular field is occupied by a pair of lions similarly opposed. 
Among the bronze shields found in the Cave of Zeus on Mount Ida there 
are two with the same general scheme of a lion triumphant over subject 
sphinxes, 1 and one in which the central figure is a bird, probably an eagle. 
The Palaikastro shield excels them both in composition and in execution. 
The group of two rampant lions guarding the sacred tree, curiousl}- remin- 
iscent of far older Minoan designs, is a masterly and spirited piece of 
work, for which the Idaean Cave affords no close parallel. Of the lion's 
head we ha\-e only a small piece, not shewn in the drawing, and it is 
possible that this belonged to a different shield, since it lacks the fineness 
of detail which distinguishes the whole composition. 

Three other shields, more or less fragmentary, were decorated with 
narrow zones of animals between bands of guilloche. 

(a) Diam. about '35. Inner zone, couchant fawns ; once in the series 
a griffin. Outer zone, fawns grazing ; once the armless bust of a woman 
t'ti face. 

(b) Diam. about '28. Zone of stags. 

(c) Diam. about •33. Zone of lions, with chequerwork on their bodies. 

2. Miniature armour. — Twelve shields, from '21 to 'oG in diameter, 
mostly with two holes in the rim for suspension. Only one model of a 
cuirass, and one of a helmet, and no loin-guard — whereas the Altar-hill at 
Praisos yielded 20 shields, 1 1 cuirasses, G helmets, and 10 loin-guards 
'B..S.A. viii. p. 258;. 

3. Tripods. — Parts of about fourteen examples, of which six or seven 
were upwards of 'Go high. The remainder smaller. 

' ILilblicrr ami Oi-i. .-hi/ij ,ji /cu.. /uVr. T.ix . ii. .iml m. 
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A small figure of a couchant lion probably adorned the rim of a 
tripod-bowl. 

4. Bowls. — Eight, chief!}’ hemispherical, the largest ’135 in diameter. 

5. Fraguit'jits. chiefly handles, of other vessels, including a cup, a jug, 
and several large and heav}' cauldrons. 

6. Small figures of oxen. — Two found in the excavation and many 
previously by a peasant in a field to the S.W. A similar o.x was found on 
the First Acropolis at Praesos. 



7. A four-spoked ivheel. ’oG in diam., ]rossibly from a wheeled Xe/ 3 >;?.'^ 

S. Bits of metal in bars '3 square, one round in section) and a strip of 
rough casting, all pointing to the working of bronze on the spot. 

9. Numerous )iails. three of them '15 long. These may have been 
used in the timbers of the temple roof 

The offerings of potter}' were neitlicr numerous nor imjjortant with 
the exception of two groups. Lamps of which about fort}’ were found, and 
Torch-holders of which there are about a dozen specimens (Fig. 23}. 
The ab'^ence of the terracotta figurines and plaques that were found in 

^ Cf Karo in A) hii tin /v'< 'i-fidiitsiBistuntsKiiaft, \ni. O; ft. 
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such quantities at Fraesos — -only one such was found and that, an archaic 
draped female figurine, outside the temenos — is much more remarkable 
than the relative scarcity of vases and vase fragments. The whole vases, 
only about thirty in number, are chiefly large cups or bowls. Fainted 
geometric ware is represented only by a single cup, and by fragments of 
large jars, but some of the plain cups are certainly vcr\' ancient, particu- 
larly a group of seven found in the line of the main street, and adjoining 
the great heap of wood ashes to which I have referred as indicating the 
position of the altar. A dozen cups and bowls of later and superior fabric 
occurred together in x ^6. Apart from these two deposits there was no 
great accumulation of broken pottery sucli as is found in the neighbour- 
hood of most Hellenic temples. The same scarcitj- of votive pottery was 
noticed in the Idaean cave and on the Altar-hill at Fraesos. 

The lamps are of the early Hellenic type with horizontal handle ; 
a large proportion of them was found in juxtaposition with the tiles and 
terracottas of the archaic temple. The torch-holders, of a form which had 
survived from the Bronze Age, are decorated with bands of black glaze 
paint on a pale yellow slip, and may be assigned with confidence to the 
sixth or fifth centur}-. Their presence here in such numbers accords 
perfectl}' with what has been gleaned from other sources, and particularly 
from a well-known fragment of the Cretans of Euripides, admirably 
elucidated in IMiss Harrison’s Prolegomena to Greek Religion, about the 
worship of the Cretan gi>il, half Zeus, half Dionysus, whose m\’steries 
were celebrated at night by torch-bearing BcIkxoi. 


R. C. Bosanquet. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


TtlE Annual Aleeting of Subscribers to the British School AT 
Athens was held in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, on Tuesday, October 24th, 1905, the Right Re\'. George 
Forrest Browne, D.D., Bishop of Bristol, in the Chair. The following 
Report on the Session 1904-1905 was submitted by the Secretary ('Mr. 
J. ff. Baker-Penovrej on behalf of the Managing Committee : — 


During the Session of 1904-5 the Penrose Memorial Library has been opened 
during the Archaeological Congre.s^ in Athens, the excavations at Palaikastro have 
been brought to a close, and progress has been made with the survey of Laconia. 

Congress at Athens. Opening of the New Library. — The .Archaeo- 
logical Congress which met at .Atheii-, in .\pril deserves a prominent place in this 
report, since it illustrated on a large scale that international cooperation in teaching 
and research which our School and the other foreign Institutes in .Vthens have 
done much to foster. The Schools took an active part in the promotion and 
organisation of the Congress ; and this was the mure natural since many of the 
archaeologi.sts whom it brought together were ' Old .Athenians.' There could have 
been no fitter occasion for the inauguration of the new Library built in memory of 
Francis Penrose on .April Sth. In the presence of 'Pheir Majesties the King and 
(^ueen of the Hellenes, the Crown Princess and other members of the Royal 
Family ot Greece, and a large gathering of eminent scholars, the opening ceremony 
was performed by H.R.H. the Crown I'rince, as President of the Congress. 

Visit of H.M. the Queen. — H.M. (^uceii .Ale.xandra arrived in .Athens on 
.May 2nd. Two da\s later, on .May 4th, accompanied by the King and C’ueen of 
the Hellenes and by Prince and Princess Charles of Denmark, Her Majesty 
honoured the School with a visit. Thev were received by the Director and the 
.Veting-Librarian, Mr. Tillsard. The (Jueen inspected the Penrose Memorial 
Library and admired its design and deci.iration. She also asked questions about 
the recent work of the School and ex[)res.sed her interest in and good wishes for its 
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prosperity. Before her departure she fuither honoured us by the gift of her 
portrait, a companion engraving to the picture of the King so graciously presented 
by His ^lajesty earlier in the year. 

Conclusion of the Work at Palaikastro. — The fourth campaign at 
Palaikastro lasted from March 28 to June iS. The Congress and the Laconian 
excavations detained the Director in Greece, and the work in Crete was directed b> 
Mr. R. McG. Dawkins, Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, who had spent 
two previous seasons on the site. The prevailing disorders in the island caused 
some inconvenience. On one occasion a party of malcontent workmen armed 
with rifles tried to terrorise the rest into striking for higher wages. Helped by the 
loyalty of the men from the mountain villages, who are also our best workers, Mr. 
Dawkins was able to keep his people in hand, and later, during the siege and 
countersiege of the neighbouring monastery of Toplu, the work proceeded 
quietly. 

The centre of this year's work was the temple area wh'ch in 1904 yielded 
the Hymn to the infant Zeus and other remains of a Hellenic sanctuary, on the 
eastern margin of the prehistoric town. In this region there proved to be unexpected 
depth of soil and very complete stratification, all periods from the Classical Greek 
back to the Early .Minoan ” being represented. Of the temple itself, which was 
probably of wood, little remains, but its terra-cotta decoration has been recovered, 
including cornices and antcfi.xes of two periods, archaic and Hellenistic. The 
enclosing wall of the temenus has been traced and near it have been found quantities 
of offerings, vases and lamps, bron^c shields, and al.so a bronze lion, which like the 
terra-cotta lions of the .-Vltar-hill at Praesos may [)oint to the survival of the old 
cult of Rhea beside that of her son, Zeus. The Bronze Age buildings underlying 
the temple proved to be especially rich m objects of the fine “ Palace style", which 
is known to have fiourished in Crete during the Egyptian Eighteenth Dynast}. 
These included painted jars tvith marine and floral designs, a hoard of thirt\- 
six elaborately carved stone vases, and four ivory plaques engraved with lilies and 
other figures. Neither here nor in the poorer strata intervening between this and 
the Hellenic level was there anv definite evidence of religious use. But in a slightlv 
older stratum Mr. Dawkins came upon a (juantity ot bones ol oxen which seenietl 
to mark the position of an early place of sacrifice. 'I'hus the lonely Hellenu 
teni[)le. which stood a thousand \ears later on the ruins of the prehistoric town, 
occupied, whether by chance or by some direct leligious .survi\al, a site of imme- 
morial sanctity. There were terra-cotta models of Imlls’ heads and a great mass ot 
painted pottery of the lieautiful transitional .st\le wliich Mr. Evans calls ‘‘Late 
Minoan 1 . " — a most caluable find, for hitherto this [leriod was not well represented 
at Ibilaikastro. .So too with the lower strata ', until this )ear we had plenty of 
“ Middle Minoan " forms and designs but very little “ Early Minoan " material . this 
want too has now been supplied. Deeqi deposits under the temple area have 
furnished a quantity both of an older plain ware with dappled black and red 
.surface, and of the b'lack ware with geometrical [latterns in white which during 
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the Third Millennium u.c. gradually developed into the polychrome Kaniires 
style. 

With these “ Early Minoan " remains the stratification ends : no regular 
Neolithic deposit ha,s been found at Palaikastro, though stone axes are not 
uncommon in the district. But Mr. Dawkins has made a brilliant little discovery 
which goes far to fill this gap. He traced some of the.se axes brought to him by a 
peasant back to their finding-place, a cornfield in a deiire.ssion of the high bare 
limestone plateau which rises behind the plain of Palaikastro. Excavation disclosed 
not only primitive pottery, bone needles, broken celts, and chips of obsidian lying 
thickest under a rock-shelter at one end of the plot, but the walls of an L-shaped 
two-roomed house, unmistakably of the same age, since within it were found 
twenty stone axes, more than half of them in excellent condition. This 
discovery gives us, for the first time in the .-\egean, a definite idea of a Neolithic 
homestead. 

In other directions Mr. Dawkins and his helpers. Messrs. Charles Hawes, 
Kirkwood, and Dickins. have made important progress. The main street of the 
prehistoric town has now been cleared for a total distance of more than 350 
yards, and some of the side streets were further explored. Outside the town 
several small cemeteries were di.scovcred, and .Mr. Hawes, the anthropologist of the 
•e.xpedition, measured some skulls from “Late Minoan” earthenware coffins, 
obtaining data for comparison with the '• Middle Minoan " skulls measured here 
in 1903 by Mr. Duckworth. 

The results of this season supplement and complete those of previous years 
in a most satisfactory way. For the present further excavation would add little to 
our knowledge, and it is better that here, as at Troy and Phxlakopi, part of 
the ground should be spared until researches elsewhere increase our com])rehension 
of the evidence. But if we leave this pleasant and productixe site, it is with 
regret. Perhaps nowhere in the Creek world have more or more beautiful objects 
been recovered from the earth at so trifling a cost — a result due in part to the self- 
denial of the students helping in the work, who during the four campaigns have 
given their services and paid their own eX[)ense,s, in part to favourable local con- 
ditions, low wages and shallow soil. The cost of the season's work has been onlv 
^360, of which the Cretan Fund has contributed the .School ^'loo, and 

Emmanuel College ^fio. 

The Exploration of Laconia. — i'he first site examined in Eaconia was 
that of Thalamai on the west coast, famous in antiquity for its oracular shrine of 
the Goddess Ino — the sacied spring mentioned by I’ausanias is almost certainly 
identical with one outside the village ol Koutiphari, the water of which wells up 
within a vaulted chamber of recent date and then Hows out across a sunken court 
which is still in jiart enclosed by a wall of fine Hellenic masonrv. Our trial 
•trenches showed many traces ot ancient ticcupation rouiul the spring, xvhich is still 
•reckoned the best in all the nairow strip of Northern Mama which extends between 
,the 1 aygetus range and the sea up to Kalamat.i. But the wheile neighbourhood 
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must have been ransacked for stone again and again in the Middle Ages, when 
there was a considerable population here. The countryside is studded with little 
By/antine churches, often built of ancient blocks ; Mr. Dickins discovered and 
photographed some very interesting sculptured marble capitals and screens, some 
of them exhibiting 5 \’ebtern characteristics, due perhaps to the Frankish occupation. 
A few inscriptions were gleaned — one, an archaic dedication to Asclepius, gi\es a 
new form of his name — but no new light was thrown on the cult of the local 
goddess. 

At Geronthrae, the modem Geraki, a thriving place on the Eastern margin 
of the Eurotas basin, Mr. Hasluck, Fellow of King's, and Mr. Wace. Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, did some experimental work on the ancient 
Acropolis. 'I’here, as at Thalamai, the Hellenic remains have been used as a 
quarry by Frankish and later builders, and there is nothing to justify a large ex- 
cavation. An interesting settlement of the earh Bronze Age was located, a grave 
containing geometric pottery of a quite new t_\pe was opened, and some inscriptions 
found. Moreover, arrangements were made for the publication of a remaikable 
Senes of archaic marble sculptures, work of a local school in the sixth and fifth 
Centuries 11. c., which have been collected by the enlightened mayor of Geraki, 

.\ little digging was done at Angelona, near Monemvasia, as a result of a 
discovery made by Mr. Hasluck on an exploring journey. A farmer in clearing 
ground for cultivation had turned up a marble relief and other objects which 
suggested that there had been some sort of shrine on the spot. The clue was 
promptly followed up, with the result that practically the whole equipment of a 
local hcruvn has been brought to light. There is a fragment of the cultus-image of 
the hero, and the relief already mentioned, which is a little masterpiece of fifth- 
century art, shewing the hero or jieihaps a worship[)er standing before an altar: 
there is a terra-cotta plaque on which he is seen enthroned, and before him an 
attendant holding a drinking-cup ; there is the hero's snake in bronze, some minor 
ten a-cotta plaques and figurines, and a quantity of miniature drinkmg-i ups of the 
kind that is so often rejiresented in the hands of the hero on the Sjiartan reliefs. 
The whole find, by the wise decision of Hr. ( 'avvadias, is to be exhibited together 
in the Museum of .'sparla, where it will furnish a most suggestive illustration of the 
large class of local sculptured slabs representing the deceased ancestor enthroned 
and attended by a snake. The Catalogue of the Museum by Mr. Tod and Mr. 
Wace is now nearly ready for publication : so this discor er) has come at a most 
opportune moment. 

To complete the record of this year's work in Laconia mention must be made 
of a series of plans of fortresses begun by an .\ustrian survevor, Mr. Sejk, under 
Mr Hasluck's supervision. Those of Zarax and Epidaurus Limera have now- 
been completed. 

The Director. — Much of the Director's time was devoted to the completion 
of the new buildings. During the past Session the new I.ihrarv, an office for 
Director and Librarian, a ladies’ room, and two new rooms for students have been 
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ctjuipped and brought into use. The more important sculptured marbles of the 
Finlay collection have been set up in the entrance-hall of the Hostel, and new oak 
furniture for it constructed from designs by Mr. Comyn and Mr. Doll. The electric 
light has been installed in every room and other small improvements carried out. 
The garden of the Hostel has been extended by the construction of a terrace lead- 
ing to the side-entrance of the Library and retaining-walls built on the north, 
water for it being provided by enlarging the cistern in the upper garden. 

lluring most of January and February Mr. Hosanejuet's services were lost to 
the School owing to an attack of typhoid. He had previously given a course of 
lectures, partly in the Library and partly in the Museum, on (Ireek \'ases. After 
his return to his post he superintended the transfer and arrangement of the Library. 
He resumed his place, temporarily filled by Mr. Tod, on the Organising Committee 
of the Congress, and was one of the speakers at the inaugural ceremony on the 
Acropolis. Immediately after the Congress he went to Laconia and started the 
excavations at Thalamai, returning to Athens for the Queen's visit at the beginning 
of May. He then returned to iMaina and ititon the close of the e.xcavations visited 
Sparta for the purpose of revising parts of the (Catalogue, and proceeded thence to 
Ceronthrae to advise Mr. Hasluck and Mr. Wace as to the excavations there. He 
returned to Athens overland by way of Carvae, the monastery of Loukon and 
Mycenae, where he obtained photographs and drawings for use in the re-erection 
of the columns now in the British Museum. 

The Assistant Director. — Mr. Tod arrived at Athens in October, and left 
early in March. During the first half of the Session he superintended both the 
Hostel and the Library, but found time to visit the sites of Cary.ae and Thalamae 
(in connexion with the Laconian survey) and parts of Messenia during the winter, 
collecting further epigraphical materials. He also travelled in Boeotia during the 
early spring. ^Ir. Tod left Athens earlier than usual in order to take up his work 
at Oriel at the beginning of the summer term He has been for two years Assi^tant 
Director, and the Managing Committee and the Director desire to place on record 
their sense of the debt thev owe him for the care and discretion he has shewn in 
his share of the management of the School, and the good counsel and kindness he 
has placed at the disposal of the students. 

The Students. — Mr. R. McC. Da«kins, M.A., Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, reached Athens in November, having spent some time on his way 
collating M.S.S. of 'fheocritus in Italian libraries and travelling in Epirus. During 
the winter he worked in the Candia museum on the Falaikastro finds, and 
travelled in Egypt and Syria. He returned to Creece in M.arch, and after a week 
in Skyros, conducted till lune with ability and success the excavation at Falaikastro, 
the results of which are summarised above. 1 luring the summer he has continued 
his study of the dialects spoken in the Greek islands and has also visited Mount 
Athos. 

Mr. Gu\ Dickins, B..\., of New College, Oxford, and Craven Fellow, arriving 
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in January, excavated in the spring with the Ilirector at Thalamae, Laconia, and 
later a3.sisted Mr. Dawkins at Palaikastro. He has also begun a study of the 
important sculptures by Damophon found at Lycosura, and with the approval of 
their discoverer, Dr. Cavvadias, is attempting a reconstruction of the group, which 
he hopes to complete next se^^ion. 

Mr. C. C. T. Doll, E.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, was admitted to the 
School for the study of Greek Architecture. He arrived at Athens early in 
Xovember, and made measured drawings of the west front and other parts of the 
Hrechtheiim, including many full-sized details, and a plan of the I’ropylaea : he 
also gave efficient help in the decoration of the Memorial Library and the im- 
provements in the Hostel Garden. 1 luring the spring he visited the most important 
Greek sites, and rendered signal service to Dr. Evans by undertaking at short notice 
the restoration of part of the palace at Knosso.s which had succumbed to the 
Weather. 

Mr. F. B’. Ha.sluck, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, came out 
with a grant from the School in March, to assist in the Laconian scheme. In 
Athens he familiarised himself with the working of the Library of the School to 
which the Committee have recently appointed him Librarian for the Session 1905-6. 
Alter some preliminary work in the south-east of Laconia he with Mr. Wace con- 
ducted the excavations at Geraki and Angelona, and superintended the e.xecution 
ol Mr. Seyk's plans of Zara.x and Epidaurus Limera. He also made a journey to 
Broussa in Bithvnia, in the neighbourhood of which he discovered an interesting 
Bj’zantinc church. 

Mr. C. H. Hawes, M..-\., of Trinity College, Cambridge, spent four months 
(.Vpril — .\ugust) continuing the craniometrical researches begun by Dr. Duckworth 
in Crete. His work was rendered difficult by the unsettled state of the island, but 
he has greatly increased the material available for study, having measured in all 
1440 persons of all clas.ses and from all parts of the island including Sphakia. He 
also undertook a successful excavation of a cemetery near Palaikastro. 

-Mr. W. A. Kirkwood, M.A., of L'niversity College, Toronto, spent seven 
months in Greece, making the school his headquarters. He assisted for a short 
time in the Palaikastro exc.avatioiis, but devoted most of the session to a more 
general study of archaeology and historical geography with a view to giving 
actuality to his teaching. Having already experience of .\sia .Minor he travelled 
this year in North Greece, Peloponnese, and Crete ; after leaving .Athens he was 
attached to the Roman .School and spent two months in Italy. The .Managing 
Committee consider that the stimulation of interest in classical archaeology in the 
more distant parts of the empire, effected by such visitors as Mr. Currelly and 
Air. Kirkwood, is an eminently satisfactory feature of the .School's work. 

Mr. H. J. W. Tillyard, B.A., of (Jaius College, Cambridge, came out in 
Xovember with a grant from the School, as assistant to the Librarian. He devoted 
himself to the study of Epigraphy, and has written a dissertation on inscriptions 
relating to boundaries : he also mastered the elements of Byzantine music. His 
appointment to the office of Librarian after .Mr. Tod's de[)arture somewhat restricted 
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his travelling, but he took advantage of opportunities to visit some of the chiet 
■Greek sites. 

Miss G. M. A. Richter, of Girton College, Cambridge, spent the full session in 
Greek Lands. She worked during the winter months on a special subject — ‘ The 
Forms of Attic vases in relation to their geographical distribution ’ — and later 
undertook a long and adventurous journey in Greece, the Islands, and Asia Minor. 

Mr. A. J. B. Wace, Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, arrived in Athens 
early in March, after completing the session in Rome as a student of the Roman 
School. In connexion with the Laconian Survey, he worked at the Mu;~euin in 
Sparta, travelled in east-central Laconia, and excavated with Mr. Hasluck at 
Geronthrae and Angelona. A tour of exploration in the neighbourhood of Volo 
included Demetrias, Dimini, and other sites, and the little-known islands of Skiathos 
and Skopelos. In the course of this journey he discovered the ruins of a hitherto 
unknown Doric temple at Cape Sefias. Mr. Wacc's season concluded with a 
journey to Delos and Pergamon, for the study of Hellenistic house decoration, 
and to Constantinople, whence he returned by Athens to England. 

Publications. — The School is again indebted to Mr. Cecil Smith for his 
kindness in supervising the edition of the Annual, the tenth volume of which 
appeared in July. A special publication of much interest has during the year 
been undertaken by members of the School. I'he publication of the catalogue of 
the inscriptions and sculptures in the local Museum at Sparta seemed a natural 
and useful part of the systematic study which ii being given to the whole district of 
Laconia. Mr. Tod has undertaken the inscriptions and Mr. M'ace the sculptures. 
The work is now far advanced and the Cafa/<>xut' of tlw Sculptures and Inscriptions 
in the Museum at Sparta will, it is hoped, be issued during the current year. The 
Managing Committee desire to express their indebtedne.sb to the Clarendon Press, 
which has generously undertaken the publication, the cost of the illustrations only 
being defrayed by the School. 

Open Meeting's. — At the three open meetings of the Session the following 
.communications were made : — 

Friday, Dec. 16. — 'I'he Director; Recent Work of the School. 

,, ,, Mr. M. X. 'Pod : ,\ Journey in South-Western .Messenia. 

Friday, March 3. — Mr. R. M. Dawkins; Ritual Objects found at Palaikastiu. 

,, ,, Mr. M. X. Tod ; Teams of Ikill-players at Sparta. 

Friday, April 7. — (Joint meeting of British and American Schools.) 

„ „ Mr. I >ouis D\er ; Early Relations of Arcadia and Elis. 

,, ,, Mr. J. B. Wace; The Dioscuri at Sparta. 

The Library. — A full report appeared in the tenth volume of the Annual of the 
■ceremonies attending the opening of the Penrose Memorial Library. 'I'he hooks 
formerly in the Director's house have now been housed in the new Penrose 
building ; though not finally arranged, the libiary is in working order, and the nianv 
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conveniencea of the building, especially its easy access from the Hostel, have been 
much apprei'iated bv students. The portion adjoining the Hostel and containing 
the entrances fioni the latter and from the garden lias been allotted to periodicals : 
Its central feature is the fireplace over which is the memorial inscription to 
Mi. Penrose on a slab of Pentelic marble framed in variegated marble from 
Skirns. Ranges of oak shelves extend completely round the main body of the 
huikling, light being obtained from windows above them : this has the advantage of 
rendering the room cool in the hotter months. Reference has been made above 
to the Roial gift of pictures; the Library is also indebted to the courtesy of the 
Committee of Leighton House for facilities given for the reproduction of a portrait 
of tile late I.ord Leighton. 

The accessions during the session amount to 201 volumes, pam[)hlets, and 
maps : 456 books have been borrowed, and the Library has been freely used by 
students of the School and accredited visitors. .Several valuable gifts have been 
received during the past year, generous donations having been made by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, and the Pitt Press, Cambridge, to signalise the opening 
of the new Library. Mrs. S. .Vrthur Strong presented the catalogue of the 
llurlington Lxhihition of Creek .\rt. The thanks of the .School are also due to the 
following for gifts of books or pamphlets; C. Andre, K. Baedeker, 1 ). N. 
Bernardakes, R. (.'. Bosan(|uet, L. Hrouskos, A. Choisy, A. M. Daniel, P. Ducati, 
C. C. Ldgar, E. Porster, P. Cardner, IC W. Hasluck, D. G. Hogarth, 
P. Hovendeii, K. Klcronomos. X. K Ch. Kostes, A. Kourouniotes, P. Lampros, 
G. .\. Macmillan, .\. van Millingeii, G. Mistriotes, J. A. R. Munro, J. L. Myres, 
I). Philius. 1 . 'I’h. Sakellaiides, M. X. Tod, J. L. de \’asconcello, C. 'W’aldstein, 
I'h. W'iegand, K, Zekos. 

Books have also been received from tile following public bodies ; — The Boston 
.MusLiim. the British Museum, the (.'hristian Archaeological Society, the Egypt 
Pxplotation Pund, the Greek Arch.ieologicdl Society, the Committee of the Con- 
ference on Education in Greece, the Greek Philological Society, the Greek National 
Library, the Greek Red (fross Society, and the Indian Government. 

Acknowledg'mentS.—Thc Committee has again to express its gratitude to Sir 
Piancis Elliot, R.t '.M.( L, H.M.'s Minister at .\thens, for his constant friendly support ; 
til the Minister of Ldui-ation and the L|)hor-General of Antiiiuities, who have given 
Mr BosanijUe't and his fellow workers the fullest possible rights of excavation 
and exploration in the province of Laconia, and to the Prefects and other local 
authorities at Sparta and Gitlicion; to Piince George’s Government and to Dr. 
Hat/.idakes for similar privileges in Eastern Crete ; to the Greek Minister of War. 
who lent the serticesof the Artillery band for a garden-party at the British and 
.Xmeiican Schools on the occasion of the (fongress ; to M. Holleaux and the- 
members of the Preiich .School for their hospitality to Mr. Wace in Delos ; and to 
the heads of the other archaeological schools. By Dr. Wilhelm's promotion to an 
important chair in the Cmversity of \'ienna we lose a learned and experienced 
colleague, and a neighbour with whom our relations have long been dose and 
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cordial ; we have also to congratulate Dr. Hans Schrader, second Secretary of the 
German Institute, who has accepted a professorship at Innsbruck. 


The Managing Committee have recently passed a vote of sincere condolence 
with the family of the late Dr. Monro, Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, and for 
long a member of their body. His painstaking help will be greatly missed and 
they feel sure that all friends of the School would wish to be associated in theii 
tribute to his memory. 

They have also recently recorded their deep sympathy with the American 
School in Athens in the loss they have sustained by the sudden death of the 
Director, Dr. Heermance. He had held the Directorship for two years and was 
engaged with an architect, Mr. Stevens, in the preparation of a work on the 
Erechtheum which would have won for him an honourable place among writers on 
Greek architecture. 


Finance. — The Committee have had a somewhat anxious problem in the 
heavy expenses connected with the completion and furnisliing of the new Penrose 
Memorial Library. It will be seen by the accounts that this involved a charge 
upon the year’s finances of no less than ;^5o8 i ir. ii(/., in addition to ^£200 
devoted to the same purpose last year. This was more than was originally con- 
templated, and at one time it seemed that it would be necessary to sell out some 
part of the small investment belonging to the School. Ultimately however this 
disagreeable e.xpedient was avoided, and the Committee have the satisfaction of 
finding themselves in a position to provide the needed funds out of current 
account. Various causes contributed to this result. The new number of the 
Annual was considerably smaller than its predecessor, and cost only ^'270 against 
^344, while the sales were larger, producing 20 against ^74. The net cost of the 
Annual was thus reduced from ^280 to ^^150. The offer of a studentship of ^iioo 
to the University of Oxford lapsed, owing to the inability of Mr. Caspari to accept 
the appointment at a date when it was too late to find another student. It was 
found possible, by utilising the services of Mr. Sejk, to save the cost of sending out 
an architectural student for the excavations, and the voluntary services of Mr, Doll 
provided in other respects for work previously done by the School architect. 
And finally, two ijuite unexpected donations of ,;iC5o each from Mrs. Barbour and 
the Hon. J. Abercromby were received at a moment when they materially relieved 
the anxieties of the Committee. 

The net result of these various pieces of good fortune is that the Revenue 
Account shews a surplus ot ;:7^345. C)n a fair comparison with last \ear this would 
in fact be ^470, as five rjuarters of the Director’s stipend have been paid within 
the year, and the new financial year is thus started without the liability of ^'125 
which had accrued at this time twelve months since. When we take credit fot 
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this, the actual charge on the School funds due to the completion of the Library 
has been only about ^38 : and after taking the cost of books for the Library (less 
the general donations received) into account, \ve end the year about poorer 

in cash, but possessed of a new Library which has cost over ^1400 to build and 
equip. For this satisfactory result the best thanks of the (Jommittee are due to 
the donors to the Penrose (Memorial Fund. A cojiy of the accounts of the Fund 
is issued with this report, but it will, of course, be understood that the Fund was 
under separate, though allied, management, and that this Committee is not directly 
responsible for them. 

We have finally to point out that the Annual Subscriptions, the backbone 
of our finance, shew an increase from ;^9oo to ^^ 917 - It would be a matter of 
great satisfaction if this amount could be raised during the coming year to a round 
A'looo- -\n effort for this purpose will be all the more needed because the School 
has to regret the loss quite recently of several of its oldest and most faithful 
supporters : we need only mention the death of Dr. (Monro, to which special 
reference has been made above, and of Lord Morley, Lord Lingen, Mr. F. U. 
Mocatta, Mr. C. B. P. Bosanquet, and within the last few days, of Mr. J. E. Taylor 
and (Mr. fiodfrey I\'edgwood. 


The Chair.maN, in moving the adoption of the Report, dwelt on the 
fitness of the application of British research to the civilisation to which 
Britain was, in its language and its general culture, peculiarly indebted. 
The testing and \ ivifying to which our knowledge of the past had been 
subjected by such work as had been carried on by the British School at 
Athens was one of the happiest results of present day study. Apart from 
the addition to knowledge made by its researches, the School was also a 
School in the finest sense of the word as a training ground in which the 
powers of observation and independence of thought were strengthened and 
opportunities given for the e.xercise of self-reliance and courage where 
difficulties arose. 

Sir John Evans seconded the adoption of the Report, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The Director then gave an account of the year’s work, in which he 
laid stress on the multiplicity of interests followed by the School staff 
as a whole, and shewed slides illustrating the researches of the different 
students. 

(Mr. Hugh Seeroh.m moved the following resolution, which was 
seconded by (Mr. G. I'. IIlLI. and carried unanimously; — 

"That Mr. Reginald Blo.meield, Mr. R. J. G. Mayor, Mr. J. L. 
(Myres, and Prof. Reid, retiring from the Committee and being eligible 
for re-election, be re-elected on the Committee. 

"That (Mr. \\’. Lokim,, .sometime Hon. Secretary of the School, be 
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elected to the vacancy on the Committee caused by the nomination of Prof. 
Percy Gardner to represent the University of Oxford in place of the late 
Dr. Monro. 

“That IMr. J. ff. Baker-Penovre be re-elected Secretary.” 

A vote of thanks to the Auditors, moved by Dr. S.VNDVS and seconded 
by Mr. M. N. Tod, sometime Assistant-Director of the School, was carried 
unanimousl}’. 

A unanimous vote of thanks to the Chair, moved by Prof Percy 
Gardner and seconded by Mr. George Macmill.vn, Chairman of the 
Managing Committee, brought the proceedings to a close. 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

1904-1905. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF REVENUE AND 

EXCAVATIONS, 

5rH October, 1904, to 2x0 October, 1905. 


Subscriptions received or due during 

/ 

s. 

the rear ..... 

917 

7 

Govcrmiient Grant .... 

500 

0 

Interest on Investment to 5th July . 

57 

0 

Interest on Deposit to 30th June 

5 

16 

Sale of Annual 

Special Donations for Excavation' ; 

120 

1 1 

Crete . 

300 

0 

Do. Do. Do. L.iconia 

5° 

0 

Return of Income Tax (3 years) 

10 

0 


ci. 

£ s- 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d 


House Maintenance, year 





0 

to Midsummer 1905 


70 

9 

0 

0 

Hostel .Maintenance, year 





0 

to Midsummer 1905 . m 2 

10 





Less Students' Fees . “S 19 

4 

■y y 


6 

10 

Director's Stipemi, 5 quarters 

to 

J- 

3 


0 

Michaelnu.'> 1905 . 


625 

0 

0 

0 

Pul)Hcation of Annual 


270 

0 

I 

0 

Printing, I’ostage, and Stationer) 


2 • 

4 

3 


Secretary's Salary, year to Midsummer 





1905 


40 

0 

0 


Sundries 


12 

iS 

6 


Studentship, Mr. Tillyard 


50 

0 

0 


Excavations : Crete . 


337 

7 

0 


Do. Laconia 


133 

5 

9 


Do. Sundry expenses 


19 

12 

6 


Balance, being excess of Receqits 





over Expenditure 


345 

14 

4 


Ai.yOo 14 II 


;^i,9Go 14 II 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT, 

5TH October, 1904, to snu October, 1905. 


£ J-. d. 

I)on.ai'jns, a-, per li-t . . . 54 14 o Library . . . . 

balance, being exce^^ uf Expemlitiire I’eniuse Memorial lunil . 

iner KeceipLs . . 5'^- ^5 


£ J'' d 
12S 18 o 
50S II II 


£(>n 9 1 1 


A137 9 1 1 



Income and Expenditure 


T ,2 I 


BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE FUND. 

£ -f- d. 

Balance from last Account . . 53 i6 S B.alance carried forward 


£ s- d. 
53 16 S 


BALANCE ACCOUNT, 2Nd October, 1905. 


£ s. d. 

Byzantine Architecture Fund as per 

Account above . . . . 53 16 S 

Subscriptions paid in advance . . 5 3° 

Balance, representing the 
funds of the School 
other than the property 
in land and building, 
furniture and library, £ s. d. 
as per last account . 2,679 2 5 

Balance of Receipts and 
Expenditure on Re- 
venue Account for the 
year as above . 345 14 4 


Investment — India 3'' Stock, at par. 2,000 
Depo.sit Account at Bank . . 400 


Cash at Bank, as Pass 

Book . . . 115 3 7 

Less Cheques not pre* 

sented . . I4 3 i 


lOl 


s. d. 
o o 
0 o 


0 6 


3,024 16 9 

ZtL'j' Capital as above 5S2 15 ii 

2,442 o 10 


;^2,5or o 6 


;^2.50I o 6 


Examined and found correct. 

Edwin Wai'erhoi'SE, F.C.A. 


16M October^ 1905- 


\' 
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DONATlONS-1 904-1 905. 

Abercromby, the Hon. J . . lo o o 

Ijernays. A. E lo o o 

Carnn^oton, J. 1) 220 

Darbishire. R. I) . . . ... ...500 

Elliot, Sir F. E. H . . . ... 10 o o 

Finlay, Sir R. B . . . , , 10 10 o 

Piddin^ton, J. O . , .....220 

Taylor. J. E . ... ,500 


T54 14 o 

SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR EXCAVATIONS. ” 


For Crete — Cretan Exploration Fund 200 o o 

Emmanuel Coll.. Cambridye. (Irant to Mr. Dawkins . . 60 o o 

Abercromby, the Hon. J 40 o o 


£jOo o o 


^For Laconia — Mrs. Barbour 50 o o 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS-1904-1905. 







/ 

.y. 

if. 

The L'niversitv of Oxford . 





100 

0 

0 

The University of Cambrid 

40 




100 

0 

0 

The Hellenic .Society . . . 





100 

0 

0 

The Society of .Antiquaries 





5 

5 

0 

Brasenose College, Oxford 






0 

0 

Christ Church, (.Ixforcl . . 





20 

0 

0 

Corpus Chnsti College, Oxford 





0 

0 

Magdalen College, Oxford 





10 

0 

0 

King's College, Cambridge 





10 

0 

0 

McOill Uni\ersitv, Montreal 




; 


0 

L’Association de Lcctuics Philolo 

4iguc^. 

Lausanne 

I 

1 

0 

The Leeds Library . . . 





1 

0 

0 



S 

<4 





Acland. Henrv Uvkc . . 

I 


0 

Blomficld, R, ... 

-> 

2 

u 

•Agnew, .Sir W 

2 

2 

0 

Bodin^ton, Dr. X. 

I 

0 

0 

Aitchison, (1 

I 

I 

0 

Bosanquet, C. 11. P. . 

I 

I 

u 

.Allbutt. Prof. 

I 


0 

Bo.sam|uet, R. C. . 

I 

I 

0 

Alma Tadcma, Sir L. 

2 

2 

0 

Bovle, Miss F. . 

1 

0 

0 

Anderson, j. R 

1 


0 

Geo 


0 

0 

Anson, .Sir \V. R. . . 

10 

0 

0 

Brinton, H. 

T 

I 

0 

Ashby, Thomas .... 

I 


0 

Brook, E W. . . 

I 

0 

0 

•Austen Leigh, E, C. . . . 


I 

0 

Brooke, Rev. Stopford 

I 

T 

0 

Austen Leigh, R .\. . . 

I 

1 

0 

Burnett, J. J 

I 

I 

0 

An dry, H 

I 

I 

0 

Burnham, Loid , , 


0 

0 

Bailey, J. C 


0 

0 

Bury, Piof. J. 11. . , , 

I 

I 

0 

Barrington, Mrs. Russcll 

I 

1 

0 






Barlow , .Sir T 

I 

1 

0 

Carr'ed forward 

LT'o 

A 

0 


* Fur further ILi uf Uun.rtioni fur Laconi.ui Exc.iv.itiun., see p. 325. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS— 1904-1905 Uontinucd 

£ s. d. ' £ ^- d. 

Brought forward . 410 15 o Harvey, H. P i i o 

Butcher, Dr. S. H. . . . 220 Haue^^. MisS 110 

Bu.xton, H. K i 00 Hay, C..A. 5 5 ® 

Campbell, Prof. L. . . . i i o Heberden, C, B 220 

Carlible, Miss 110 Henderson, E. ... i o c 

Carr, Rev. .A. i i o Hill, (L F i i o 

Carr, H. Wildon .... i i o Hodgkin, J. E 220 

Caton, R r i o Hodgkin, Mi^s A'lolct . . 110 

Chawner, W 220 Hodgkin, Thonnis ...1000 

Christie, ] i i o Hogarth, I). Ci i i o 

Clark, C. R too Hooper, G. N i 10 

Clausen, .A. C 220 Hunt, W. Holin.an ... i i o 

Clissold, H too Hutton, Miss C. .A. . . . i i o 

Colchester, Lord .... 500 Impcy. E i i o 

Cole, .A. C- 220 James, Rev. S. R. ... 200 

Compton, Rev. W. C. . . i i o Kelly, C. .A i i o 

Connal, \V i I o Kenyon, F. (.1 i 10 

Corbett, .Sir too Keser, Dr i i o 

Cow per, H. S I I o L. J. K. ....... . too 

Cruddas, Miss 220 Lascclles, B. P too 

Curtis, Mrs. Omodei . . too Leaf, Herbert 55° 

Cust, Miss .A. M I I o Leaf, Walter 50 o o 

Dabis, Miss i i o Lewis, Mrs. A. S 2 2 o 

Dalton, Rev. H. .A. . . . 100 Lingen, Lord 220 

Davey, Rt. Hon. Lord . 500 Lives.iy, W 100 

Davidson, H. O. D. . . . i i o Lloyd, Miss l i o 

Dcs Graz, Chas i i o Lonmer, Miss H. L. . . 100 

Devenish, W. H too Lonng, W 500 

Donaldson, Rev. S. .A. . i i o Lonng, Miss i 10 

Douglas-Pennant, Hon. .A. i r o Lucas, Rev. .A i i o 

LIyer, Louis too Lunn, W. H i i o 

Earl, .A. G i 10 Lynch, H. F 220 

Egerton, Rt. Hon. Earl . to to o .Macan. R. W i i o 

Elliot, Sir F. E. H. . . . i 00 MacLehose, James J. . . i i o 

Elliot, Rev. F. R I I o M.acniillan, G. .A 50 o o 

Euniorfopoulos, N. . . . 200 Mansford, C. Jodrell . . i i o 

Evans, -A. J 10 o o M.arindin, G, E. .... i i o 

Evans. .Sir J. . • . . . . 500 Marshall, Miss .A. M. C. . i 00 

Fletcher, H. M. , . . . i i o Mayor. R. J. G. .... i i o 

Fort. J. -A I 00 .Miller, Rev. .A i 10 

Fowler. M'. W i i o Minturn, Miss E. T. . . i i o 

Freshheld, 1 ). W 10 o o Mitchell, .Mrs. E. H. . . 220 

Frisch, E. S i 00 Mond, Ludwig 100 o o 

Fr\-, Sir E i i o .Monro, 1 ), B 3 3 o 

Furneau.\, L. R 100 Morley, Lord i i o 

Gardiner, E. Norman . . 100 Morsheavl, E. 1 ). .A. . . 100 

Gardner, Prof. Percy . . 220 Myers, E i j o 

Givecn, Rev. R. L. . . . 100 Mvlne, Mrs. . .... 220 

Goldsmith, Dr i I o Newman. W. L 220 

(lOoch, G. P. ... . I I o Nightmg.de, M rs. H. .Shore I i o 

Graliam, E I I o <>ppe. .A. P i , o 

Griffiths, F. M. .... i i o P.ilh, Miss F. L i i o 

Haigh, .A. E [ 00 

Handcock, A\ . . ... 110 Carried forward U795 >9 o 

V 2 
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ANNUAL SU15SCRIPTIONS — 1904-1905 iyonti/iiu'd). 


f 


,f 


/ 


if 

Brought forward 795 

19 

0 

Sole. Rev. S. H. 

. . I 


0 

Paul, J. D 1 

0 

.Stannus, Hugh . . . 

I 


0 

Paw son, .4. H. , . . 2 

2 

0 

Stewart, Mrs. H. p'. 

. . I 


0 

Pearce, Rev. T. N. Hart- 



Stogdon. Re\. E. . . 

I 


0 

Smith .... I 

I 

0 

Tancock. Rev. C. C. 

I 


0 

Pea-,e, Mrs. j. \V. . 5 

5 

0 

Thompson, F. E. . 

. . I 


0 

Penrose, Miss ... 1 

I 

0 

Thursfield, J. R. . 
Tod. Mrs 

I 


0 

Perrv, \V. C I 

I 

0 

. 10 

0 

0 

Pesel, Miss Laura ... 1 

0 

0 

Tod. M. \. 

. . I 

0 

0 

Pesel. Miss Louisa P'. . , i 

0 

0 

Tozer, Rev. H. P'. . 

10 

0 

o- 

Phillimore, Prof. J. S. . i 

I 

0 

Tuckett. F. F. 

I 

0 

o- 

Piddington, J. G. ... 2 

2 

0 

Tuke, Miss .... 

1 


0 

Pilkington, ,4. C i 

0 

0 

A’aughan, E. L. . . 

. . I 

0 

0 

Pilkington, R. -A 1 

0 

0 

\'errall. Dr. . . 

I 


0 

Pollock, Sir F I 

I 

0 

A'ince, 1. H 

I 

0 

c> 

Povnter, Sir E. J 3 

0 

0 

Wace. .Mrs 

. . I 


0 

Raw’linsou, 3V. G 1 

I 

0 

Ward, Dr. A. W. . 

I 

0 

0 

Reid, Dr. ... . . i 

I 

0 

Ward, John . . 
Waldstein, C. . 

I 

0 

0 

Rendall, Dr 1 

1 

0 

. . I 

I 

0 

Richards, H. P i 

I 

0 

Warre, Rev. E. . . 

I 


0 

Robb, Mrs i 

1 

0 

Warren. T, H. . . 

. . I 


0 

Roberts, Prof. \V. Rhys . i 

I 

0 

Weber, Sir H. 

. . I 


0 

Rotton, Sir J 2 

2 

0 

Wedgwood, G. . . , 


2 

0 

Sandys, Dr. . . . 5 

0 

0 

Wells, J 

Welsh, Miss . . 

. . I 


0 

Scott-.Moncrieff, Sir C. . 1 


0 

. . 1 


0 

Seaman, Owen i 

I 

0 

Wernher. Sir Julius . 

• ■ -5 

0 

0 

Searle, (7. von U. . . . i 


0 

Wilson, R. D. . . . 

. . I 


0 

Seebohm, Hugh .... i 


0 

Yorke, \'. M'. . . . 


0 

0 

Sevmour, Prof. T. D. . i 

0 





Shore, Miss E 1 


0 

Total . , . 

4oI7 

7 

o- 

Smith, R. A. H. Bickford i 


0 






£ 

s. 

d 

Received during the year ..... 

. 917 

8 

0 

Paid in adrance last year .... 

5 

'> 

0 

Less Paid in advance at date .... 

922 

10 

0 

3 

3 

0 


. 0)^7 7 o 



FUND. 


PENROSE MEMORIAL 


RECEIPTS. 

/: d. 

I’o Subscriptions 695 8 o 

,, Interest on deposit .... 2192 

Balance provided from the 
General Funds of the Briti-^h 
School at Athens .... 70S ii ii 

Including a donation of 
;^i54 i6j'. (yd. from the 
E-vecutors of the late 
Lord Leighton appro- 
priated to the new build- 
ing with the consent of 
the 1 tonors. 

1 406 1 9 I 


EXPENDITURE. 


L 


To Builder and Decorator . . 

78s 

1 1 

6 

,, Electric lighting .... 

96 

18 

C 

,, Architect and Clerk of Works 

7 3 

T 2 

2 

,, Furniture (including book- 




cases) 

311 

I 2 

f) 

,, Terrace walls, laying out 




grounds and planting . 

97 

5 

5 

., Sundries (including freight, 




printing, (Nc. ) . . . . 

41 

19 

0 


1 406 I u 1 


GEORGE A. -MACMIELAX, 


fJon. Treasuri’r 




EXCAVATIONS IX LACONIA. 

The followitiL:; amounts have been received since Januar\' 1st, 1906, in 
response to an Appeal for Funrls to carry out Excavations in Laconia, 
includin;^ a Detailed Survey of the Site of .Ancient Sparta. 

Farther contributions to the Fund ma\- be sent to the Flon. Treasurer 


of the School, A’. \V. A’orke, 

Esc 


The Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, 

E.C. 




I n ~t 

l.nt. 



£ 

d. 

d. 

Cain's Colk‘i;e, CaniEridi^e 







10 

0 

0 

ChriA Chuich. ()\f<>rtl 







10 

0 

0 

Corpu-s ChriAi College 







2 

2 

0 

Emmanuel Cullei^c, Cambridge . . 







10 

0 

0 


T 

y. 

li 




£ 

y. 


Abercrombv, Hun 1 


0 

0 

]oncs, R. P 



5 

0 

0 

Anderson, [ R 

I 

I 

0 

Kensington, Miss 



I 


0 

Astor, \V. \V. 

lOO 

0 

0 

King, Miss . . . 



5 

0 

0 

Austen Leigh, E. C 

I 

I 

0 

King, Wilvui 



2 

2 

0 

Baker- Pent jyre, L ff- 

I 


0 

Leaf, Walter .... 



25 

0 

0 

Benecke. P. V. M 

2 

2 

0 

Low. Lndv 



I 

0 

0 

Blackburn, Mrs 

I 

I 

0 

.Macmill.in. G. \ 



25 

0 

0 

Bodington, Dr 

I 

I 

0 

Matthews, Mrs 




2 

0 

Hosanquet, R. C. . 

lO 

0 

0 

M\Ine. Mrs 



5 

0 

0 

Campbell, Prof. L 

I 

0 

0 

Newman, W. L 



2 

2 

0 

Carev, Miss 

I 

t 

0 

p.uii. I. n 



I 

1 

0 

(iarr. Admiral . 

I 

I 

0 

Pilcher, G. T 



5 

0 

0 

Carrington, f. B, . ... 

lO 

0 

0 

Raleigh. Miss K 



5 

5 

0 

Caton, Dr. . . 

5 

0 

0 

*Rod(i, Sir Kennel), K.C.M.G. 



10 

0 

0 

Cockerell, S. Fej)ys 

I 


0 

Rottuii. Sir f. F 



5 

0 

0 

Compton, Rev. \V. C. .... 

2 

2 

0 

Scott-M(Uieriert, Sir C. ... 



I 

I 

0 

Cunn.rl. W. 

5 


0 

Se.iile. G.. von U 



2 

0 

0 

Crace, I. F. 

I 

I 

0 

Spooner, Rev. W. \. . . 



I 

1 

0 

Edgar, C. C • .... 

I 

0 

0 

Stanton, C. 11 



I 

I 

0 

Egerton. Sir E 

5 

0 

0 

.Sioole. 1 ) 



2 

2 

0 

Elliot. Sir F 

lO 

0 

0 

Siriuhcrs. T 



I 

0 

0 

E. P 

5 ° 

0 

0 

Toil, M. N 



2 

2 

0 

Eumortbpuulos, N. . . 

2 

0 

0 

Tod, Mr> 



2 

0 

0 

Furneaux, L. R 

I 


0 

Tozer. Rev. ILF. .... 



10 

0 

0 

Gardner, Prof, P 

5 

0 

0 

Wace, Mt'. 



2 

2 

0 

Gibvui, G. 

I 


0 

Wagner, li 



5 

0 

0 

(.iraham, E. 

I 


0 

Weib. J 



2 

2 

0 

Ilealhcule. W. E 



0 

Wood-', Rev. 11 . G. . . . 



I 

I 

0 

Htidgkin, T 

lO 

0 

0 









.s 

iOfid Lii-t. 



£ 


d. 

Balliol College, Oxford . . . . 







10 

0 

0 

< )uecnV College, 







3 

0 

0 

lesus College, ,, . . . 







5 

0 

0 

Rtiyal Institute of British Architects 







10 

10 

0 


r 

-D 





/; 

D 

d. 

Bernays, A. E 

2 

0 

0 

lames, Lmnel . . ... 



I 

I 

0 

Blown, I 

I 


0 

M.u-.rn. R. \V 



2 

2 

D 

Burge, Rev, II. M 

2 

2 

0 

Maeken/ie, 1 > 



2 

0 

0 

<'Hiiksliank, Rev. .A.. II 

I 


0 

Mi.dl, Plot. 1. C 



2 

0 

0 

Dasics, Mrs 

5 


0 

P.igo. T. F. 



I 

I 

0 

IXan'i, Auhur f 

lO 

0 

0 

Plielps. Rev, L R 



I 

I 

0 

F.irrer, Sir W. 

15 

0 

0 

Reieh, Di, Emil 





0 

Fowler, \V. Waule 

I 

I 

0 

‘ From Rome ' 



I 

0 

0 

Fox. C. II 

I 

0 

0 

Smith, .\. II 



I 

0 

0 

Ilasluck, B. B 

5 

5 

u 

Stuelev, Sir Lewis 



10 

10 

0 

iloilgin. R. H 

2 

0 

1> 

Whatelv. A. I* 



5 

5 

0 


* Lor invcbligalion of Frankish fortresses. 



LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Note. Under No. \'. rif the Rules and Reitulations, “the fnllowing 
shall be considered as Subscribers to the School ; — 

1 Di'iunrs. istlier than Corjiorate Hodies, of lo anti upw ards. 

2 Annual Subscribers of £ i and upw ards during the period 

of their subscription. " 

In makino out the following li.-^t, tlunations of less than Uio ha\e been 
regarded as aggregate annual subscription.s of .£.1, and are spread over 
a corresponrling number of vears. 

The I reasurer would be glad to be informed of any changes of 
acldres'. or errors in this list, which is made up to April 15th, 1906. 


HIS .M.tJESTV THE KING. 

ThC U.MM.K>U\ 01 (IXl-OKD. 

Thk i NnKR-iiv or Cxmkkim-.f.. 

The .MrGn.i. L'nucK'IIV. Montreal. 

Thk SociEiY hir iue I’riimoiion of Heli e.mi. Sicdies, 22, Albomaile Slreet, \V. 

Thf, SoiiElv 111' .\Ni Fji.WRiE', Burlington Hoioe, I’iccaciilly. 

The Si.K.u.iv or Uilei i.x.n 1 1 (per E. II. rcinlicr, L'n-i K-C., 32, Great ('n.‘orge Street, S.W.) 

I>R.X>KNt'>^E C'-H.t.Et'.E, Oxford. 

ClIRl't CHfRCn, Oxford. 

CoRi'L' Chkhii Coi.i.ege, Oxford. 

KingA Coi.i.r.GR, Cainltndge. 

M.w.n.xiEN CoLLr.nr., Oxford. 

Xew.xh.xm C'liLiEia,. Cainlrnilgo. 

I.'.\"oi I \mN riF. I.r.i ifRE- i'nn r>i ot-.n.a'E-., N'alemin 44. I.au>anne. 

The Koy.xl I.xxriTCii; or Bkitixh ,\ki mi 1 ecI'. r). Conduit Street. \V. 

The (iReek I’l xy GiiMMii iee (per I. W. Claik, 1 '.m|., Seioop Ilim^et, Ganibrldee. 

Thi, WoR^MilTfi, CoMi-wv OF C't di IIWORKKR'.. Minctiig Lane, K C. 

The. \Vok-hii’ 1 II, 0>\if\.xY ol ( dal Ii-.\tl 1 li^. Gold..inithC II, dl. E.C. 

The I.eeux Lirk.aky, Conimcrcml .sueel. Leeil--. 


-Miercrtunliie, J., IEt| , M.I) . 23, I'pper Winipole 
Street, M'. 

Aliercionil))’. rite lion. lolin, 62. I’alnier^ttin 
I’l.ice, LdiiiLurgh. 

.Yclund, Ilenrx I)\ke. lAij., Laniorva. I'tilniouth. 

.\datn, J , lAfi., I.Ht.I) . Etnmanuel College, 
C.nnl tridge. 

.\gg-Gardner, [. T. , E-<| . Calllon CluL, I'.dl 
-Mall, S.W. 

.\gner\. Sir Williain, Hart., ii. Great Stanhope 
.Street, I’.ul, L.uie. 

.Yitchoon. (■., ISij,, K..\., 150. Ilarle) Street, W. 

Alexander. W. C.. E'lj.. 24, Loniljaid Street. E.C. 

.Vlnia Tadeni.i, Sii L., K.,\., 54, (.ro\e End 
Road, X.W. 


Alloutt. I’rof. T. Clifforil, F.R.S., St. Rhade- 
gttniK, Camlindge. 

AnilerM.n, I. R., Ksij., I.aiilierk, Ixeswick. 

,\n>on. Srr W. K., Hart., .M.R., .Ml .t,,uK' College, 
<)\iunL 

Arrhei. Rev. \V. T., The Man^e. IlehnS Rav 
(.1 I i\\ n. 

A-'liliy, I'.Mj., c/o J. R. Ailei.iis, Km[.,66. 

Cannon K.C . 

Au'.icn-Lci^ii, C. C., lAij.. Kion CmIR^^c.-. 

Aiisiun- 1 R A., Nc\s Struct .Stniaic, 

Avulnin, Thu Riynit Hun. R.iid, IR^h Rims, 
hariilxmm^h. R.S ( ). 

Awilry, H., Es({,. \\*ullin^ton Colluyu, Wdkin^liain. 
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Bailey, J. C., K'-q., 20, Egerrr-n Gardener. S.W 
Baker. IlerkerL, Ca-'lle Co. Buildin^>, 

Capetow n. 

Balfour. The Ki^hl Mnn. (. 1 . W., Fi'.her*N Hill, 

Wokino. 

Barbour, Mr^., Bon''keid, Piilochrv. X.B. 
Barlow. Sir T., Bart., M D., lO.Winipole Si., W. 
Barrington, Mrs. Ru-'sell. 4. Mellairy Road, W. 
Bather, Rev. A. (b, Sunnyside, Winchester. 
Bernals, A. E\an, Esq., 3, 1 ‘rion Road. Ke\\, 
Biekford-Smith, A. EL, Esq., 29, Ladbioke 
Grove. W. 

Eillson. Chaileb J. E^ip, The Wayside, Oadb\, 
Leicestershire. 

Blomfield, R. , Esq., A.R.A. . 51, Frognal, 

Hampstead, X.W. 

Bodington, Dr., Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Leeds. 

Bosanquet, R. C., Esq., British School, Athens. 
Boyle. Miss, 78, Drayton Gardens, S.W. 

Branch, C. C. Esej. , 67, Chester Scjuaie, S.W. 
Bras^iey, The Right Hon. Lord, 4, Great George 
Street, S.W. 

Brinton. Hubert, Esq., Eton College. 

Bristol, The Rt. Rev. The Bishop of, The Palace, 
Bristuk 

Brooke, The Rev. Stopford, i, Manchester Sq.,W. 
Brooks, E. W.. Esq., 2S, Great Ormond Mrcet, 
W.C. 

Brown. Jame'j, Esc]., Xetherby, Galashiels. 
Brown, .^dani. Esq., Xetherby, GalashieD. 
Burdett-Coutts, The Baroness, Holly Lodge, 
Hampstead. 

Buinet, Prof. J. J., i Alexander Place, St. 
.Andrews. X.B. 

Burnham, The Right I {on. Lord, Daily 'I'ch^yayh, 
E'leet Street, E.C. 

Bury, Prof, J. B., King's College, Cambridge. 
Butcher, S. H,. EXq., Litt.l) , M. P. , 6, TaMsiock 
S(juare, W.C. 

Buxton, A. E., EXq., 50, Cornhill. E.C. 

Buxton, F. W. , Esq.. 50, Cornhill, E'. C. 

Buxton. II. E.. EXij. . Fritton, (ireat Vainioulh. 
Bywater. Mis., 93, ()nsluw Sipiave, S.W. 

B) water. Pud. Ingiam, Litt.l)., D.Liu., 93. 

( liislnw Square, S.W. 


Campbell, The Rev. Piof. L., 6, .\rlinglon 

Siiect, I’iccadilK. W. 

Carlisle, Miss Helen, Houndhdl, Maichingli>n. 
Stati'i ird. 

Cair. II. WiUloii, IXq.. Bury, Pulbiuuugh. 
^us^ex. 

Cair. Kear-.\dmiial, United Senicc Clur., I’all 
Mall. S.W. 
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St. -Andrews, .Appointed to Oxford -Studentship, 1889—90 
Re-admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1891 — 92 and 
1892—93. 

Late Fellow of Hertford College. Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Formerly Professor of Greek at University 
College, Cardiff. -Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 
1889 — 90. Re-adinitted 1S90 — 91. 

Magdalen College. Oxford. .Archbishop's Missioner to the 
Nestorian Christians, .-\dmitted 1889 — 90. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, .\dmitted 1889 — 90. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. -Admitted 18S9 — 90. 

Late Fellow of King's College. Cambridge. -Assistant Master 
at Winchester College. .Admitted 18S9 — 90. Re-admitted 
1891 — 92, on appointment to the Cambridge Studentship 
1892 — 93 as Prendergast Greek Student ; and again, 
1893 — 94 ' ‘■'s Cambridge Student. 

Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College. Cambridge. 
-Appointed to Cambridge Studentship. 1890—91, 

Corpus Christi College, (.Kford. Examiner in the Board of 
Education. .Appointed to (Oxford Studentship, 1890 — 91. 

Formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and Director of the British School at Rome. .Admitted 
as Craven Uiiitersity Fellow, 1890 — 91. Re-admitted 

1892—93. 

Girton College, Cambridge. Keeper of the Duke of Devon- 
shire's Collections. Admitted 1890 — 91. 

Sometime Scholar of Christ's College. Cambridge. .Assistant 
Master at Malvern College. .Admitted 1891 — 92. 

Magdalen College. Oxford. Curate of Cranleigh, Guildford. 
Appointed 1891—92 to tf.e Oxford Studentship. 

King's College, Cambridge, .-\dniitted 1S91 — 92, with grant 
of .£100 from the Worts Fund at Cambridge; 1892 — 93 
on appointment to the Cambridge Studentship ; 1893 — 94 
as Craven Student; and 1894— 95 as Prendergast Student. 

M.agd.ilcn College, Oxford. .Admitted 1891 — 92. Re-admitted 
1895 — 96- 

Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. .Admitted 1892 — 
93. Re-admitted 1893 — 94. 

Student and Tutor of Christ Chuich, and late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Lecturer in Classical .-Vrehaeo- 
log\ in the I’nnersity of Oxford. .Admitted 1892 — 93 
as Craven Fellow. Re-admitted 1893 — 94 ' 1S94 — 95. 

Hon. Student of the School. 

Late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Examiner in tlie 
Board of Education. -Admitted 1892-^93. 
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R. C. Bnsanquet. M.A, 


I. M. Cheetham. 

E. R. ISevan. M A 
. 4 . F. Findlay. 

T. Duncan, 

J. E. Brooks. -M..A. 

H. .Awdry. M.-A. 

Duncan Mackenzie. 

M..A. Edin. , Ph.D. 
(\'ienna) 

Archibald Paterson. 
Charles R. R. Clark. 

C. C. Edgar. B.A. 

F. R. Earp. M..\. 

F. .A. C. Morrison. M..A. 

H. H. West. M.A, 

.Miss C. .\. Hutton. 
Pieter Rodeck. 

J. G. C. Anderson. M,.A. 

J. W. Crowfoot. M..A. 


W. W. Reid. 


A. E. Henderson. R 13 . .A. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. .Assistant Director of the School, 
1S99 — 1900. Duector since 1900. .Admitted 1892—93 
Re-admitted .is Cr.iren Unnersity .Student 1S94 — 95. 
Re-.admitted as Craien Student 1895 — 9.0, and 1896 — 97. 

Chiist Church, 0 .\ford. .Admitted on appointment to the 
Oxford Studentship. 1892 — 93. 

New College. Oxford. .Admitted 1893 — 94, 

Sent out from .Aberdeen by the United Prcsb\tciian Cluirdi of 
Scotland. .Admitted 1894 — 95. 

Sent out from .Aberdeen by the Church of Scotland. .Admitted 
1894—95. 

St. Peter's College, Cambridge. .Admitted 1894 — 95. Re- 
admitted as Associ.ate 1896—97. 

New College, Oxford. .Assistant Master at Wellington 
College. .Admitted 1894 — 95. 

Universities of Edinburgh and A’ienna. Carnegie Fellow in 
History at the University of Edinburgh. .-Admitted 1895 — 6 
Re-admitted 1896 — 97, 1897 — 98 and 1898 — 99. 

University of Edinburgh. .Admitted 1895 — 96. 

Student of the Royal .-Academy, .Appointed 1895—96, and 
re-appointed 1896 — 97, by the Managing Committee to an 
Architectural -Studentship. 

Oriel College, Oxford. Inspector of .Antiquities for Lowei 
Egypt. .Ailmitted 1895—96, and re-admitted i8g6 — 97 as 
Craven Uniiersity Fellou 1897 — 98 and 1898 — 99. 

Late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. .Admitted 1896—97. 

Jesus College. Cambridge. .Admitted fas Prendergast Greek 
Student' 1896 — 97. 

I'ormcrly of Trinity College, Cambridge. .-Admitted 1896 — 97. 
Girton College, Cambridge. .Admitted 1896 — 97. 

-Architect to .Arab Monuments Committee, Cairo. Admitted 
1896 — 97 as Traielling .Student and Gold Medallist of the 
Royal .Academy. 

Formerly Fellow of Lincoln College. Student, Tutor, and 
Censor of Christ Church, Gxforcl. Admitted (as Cr.aven 
Uniiersity Fellow; 1896—97. 

Urasenose College, Oxford. .Assistant Director of Education 
and -Acting Cunator of .Antiquities, Sudan Government. 
Formerly in the Education Department, Cairo. Lccturei 
in Classics, Alason College and Uni\ersit\-, llirmingham. 
Admitted, on appointment to the Oxford .Studentship, 

1896 — 97. Re-admitted 1897 — yS, 

Universities of Aberdeen and Edinliurgli. Admitted, as 
holder of Hlackie Travelling Scholarship, 1S96 — 97. 

Owen Jones -Student of Royal Institute of llritish .Architects, 

1897 — 98. Admitted 1897 — 98. Re-admitted 1898 — 99. 

1901 — 02, and 1902 — 03. 

Henot .Scholar of FNlinburgli University. .Admitted 1897 — 98. 


W. A. Curtis. 



List of Students. 




A. J. Spilsbury. M.A. Queen's College, Oxford. Admitted 1897 — 98,011 appointment 

to the Oxford Studentship. 

E. U, Hoare. Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1897 — 98, ai .\ichi- 

tecttind Student. 

J. C. Lawson. M..A. Fellow and Lecturer of 1 ‘embroke College, Cambridge. 

.Admitted as Cra\en Uniiersity Student, 1898 — 99. Re- 
admitted 1899 — 1900. 

C. D. Edmonds. M..\. Emmanuel College, Cambridge, .-\ssistant Master at Royal 

Natal College. Osborne. Formerly at .\ldenham .School 
.■Admitted as Prendergast Student, 1898 — 99. 

J. H. Marshall. M..\. King's College, Cambtidge. Director-General of the Archaeo- 
logical .Surt ey of India. .-Admitted 1898 — 99. Ke-admitted 
as Prendergast Student 1900 — 01 

Clement Gutch. M.A. King's College, Cambridge. Lecturer at St. John's College. 

Cambridge. .Admitted, 1898 — 99, on appointment to the 
Cambridge Studentship. 

F. B. Welch. M..A. Magdalen College. Oxford. Second Master at Pocklington 

School. .Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1S98 — 99. 
Re-admitted 1S99 — 1900. 

T. D. .Atkinson. .Admitted as .-Architectural Student, 189S — 99. 

J. K. Fothermgham. M.,A. Merton and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. Lecturer in Classical 

Literature at King's College, London. E.xaminer in the 
University of London ; Hrassey Research Student. .Admitted 
on appointment to Oxford Studentship, 1S9S — 99, 

J. H. Hopkinson. M..A. Unixersity College, Oxford. Warden of Hulnie Hall and 

Lecturer in Classical .Archaeology, University of Manchester. 
Formerly Lecturer in Greek, University of Birmingham. 
Admitted as Craven L'niversity Fellow, 1899 — 1900 and 
1900—01. 

S. C. Kaiiies-Smith. Magdalene College, Cambrid.ge. .Admitted 1899 — 1900, on 

appointment to Cambridge Studentship. 

Miss O. C. Kohler Girton College, Cambridge. .Admitted 1S99 — 1900. 

(Mrs. Charles Smith’. 

D. Theodore Fyfe. .Architcctur.il .Association Travelling Student, 1S99. .Admitted 

1899 — 1900, on appointment to .Architectural Studentship. 

K. T. Frost. Brasenose College, Oxford. Ministry of Public Instruction. 

M..A., F.R.G.S. Egypt Formerly Lecturer m Classics at Isleworth, Officer 

of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, 1904 — 05. .Admitted on 
appointment to the Oxford .Studentship, 1900 — 01. 

R. D. AA’ells. Tiinity College, Cambridge. .Admitted on appointment to 

B.A., F.R.I.B.A. the .Arcbitectural Studentship, 1900—01. 

j. ft. Baker-Penoyre. M.,A. Keble College, Oxford. SecreUiry and Libraiian 01 the 

Society for Promoting Hellenic Studies. Secretary to the 
British Schools in .Athens and Rome. Lecturer in 
.Arch.ieology at Luerpool Univeisity, 1906. .Admitted 

1900— 01. 

Marcus X. Tod. M..A. fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Craven Unixersity 

Fellow. .Assist.mt- Director of the School 1902- -1904. .Ad- 
mitted on .ippointment to ‘‘Senior Studentship." 1901-02. 
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F. \V. Habluck. M.A. 

C, Heaton Comvn. 

A R.I.B A., ^i R.San.I 
Miss H. L Lnnmer 

Baroness E. Rosenorn- 
Lehn. 

■A. F. t'lppe. M.A. 

\V. L. H. Duckworth. 
M.D.. Sc.D., M..A. 

C. T. Currelly. B.A. 

R. McG. Dawkins. M..A. 

E. S. Forster. M..A. 


.A. J. B. Wace. M..A. 

E. AV. Webster. .M.A. 

J . F. Fulton. 

E. F. Reynolds. 

M. O. B. Caspar!. B..A. 

J. L. Stokes. B..A. 

Miss M. K. Welsh 
(Mrs. A. M. Daniel). 
Ci. Dickins. Ik.A. 

C. C. T. Doll. B.A. 

C. H. Hawes. M.A. 

W. A. Kirkwood. M..A. 
H. J. W. Tillyard. B..A. 

Miss (k M. .\. Richter. 


Fellow of Kind's College. Cambiidyc. -Admitted on appoint- 
ment to Cambridge Studentship, 1901 — 02. Rc-admitted 
U)02— 03, np4 -05. 

Admitted on appointment to the .Architectural Studentship, 
19OJ — 02. Re-admitted 1903-04. 

Girton (.'ollege, Cambridge. Classical Tutor of Somertille 
College, Oxford. Admitted as Pfeiffer Tratelling Student^ 

1901 — 02. 

Ro\al Holloway College, and E'niversity College, London. 
.Adniitted 1901 — 02. 

New College, O.xford. E.vaminer in the Board of Education 
Formerly Lecturer in Greek at St. .Andrew's University. 
.Admitted 1901 — 02. 

Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. University Lecturer in 
Physical .Anthropology. .Admitted 1902 — 03. 

ATctoria College. Toronto. .Assistant to Professor Flinders 
Petrie, under the Egypt Exploration Fund. -Admitted 

1902— 03. Re-admitted 1903-04. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Admitted 1902 — 03, Re- 
admitted as Craven Student 1903-04,. Re-admitted 
1904-05. 

Bishop Frazer's .Scholar, Oriel College, Oxford. Lecturer in 
Classics in the L’'niversity of Sheffield. Formerly .Assistant 
Lecturer in the University College of X. Wales. .Admitted 
on appointment to the Oxford Studentship, 1902 — 03. 
Readmitted 1903-04, with grants from the Craven Fund and 
Oriel College. 

Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Prendergast 
Student. Craven Student. .Admitted 1902 — 03. Re- 
admitted 1903-04. 1904 — 05, 

Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. Taylorian Scholar in 
German, 1901. John Locke Scholar in Alental Philosophy, 
1904. .Admitted 1902 — 03. 

Soane Student. .-Admitted 1902 — 03. 

Admitted 1902 — 03. 

Late Scholar of Corpus Christ! College, O.xford. University 
-Scholar in German. Lecturer in Greek at the Birmingham 
University. Admitted 1903-04, 

Scholar of Pembroke College. Cambridge. Librarian of 
Charterhouse School. .Admitted 'as Holder of the Prior 
.Scholarship from Pembroke College , 1903-04. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Holder of the Marion Ken- 
nedy Scholarship. .Admitted 1903-04. 

New College, Oxford. Craven F ellow. .Admitted 1904 — 05. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. .Admitted 11404 — 05. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. .Admitted 1904 — 05. 

University College, Toronto. .Admitted 1904—05. 

Caius College, Cambridge. .-Admitted 1904—05 as .Assistant 
Libr.irian. 

(brton College, Cambridge. .-Admitted 1904 — 05. 



List o1‘ Ass< )<_ lATi.s. 


AssociATr:s of the school. 


Kl\ \. H. C'ruik'^Iiank 

KK ( t(M 

I.So^. 

Anil-un.sc l'o\niL‘i, 

,, 


J. EL l>lo{)k'^, EAt|. 


1 <Sc 1 

Mi>^ i.ouisa lV-?cI. 


I < j<j2 

f. F. Cj.tLc, l-A(j. 



Miss Mona W ilson 


f‘03 

F S. CvUtLT, Kst] 


1 <;(J3 

'i'oA\ iiscnd, 


IWO 3 

A. M. Oanick Es<|. 


IV^3 



rill. r>Kiri''ii S(iii)()i. \i Atiii N 


[iy04 1905 


.MI'.I'HODS Ol- WORK AND li: \( H l.\( ; 

E\ti iiiiid fr<ni: ,! n.nif r< ,it th, Mmia^ni^ Coininittii 

Umu.i; an ultal ^n-'IlHi iim^i -,111111.111' umilil -^iHnil tuin 'uiiin ihuc. 'la'ons 111 
(Ik'i.i'i', ilrviitino, ///'7 \ritr t'' stiui’i >, tih' !•< sinii,- if', mu' uihhi't 

I ) 111 1114 till, til -,1 \ 1. ai a man m.i il nut li i-a. --i^ht 1 it Ins '| ici la I 'iil iji i t, I nit in 
iiiii't la-it'' It Uiiiilil |ia\ him tuailuiit '.iiiiintlmva like the lulliiwiiva pi 1 i^r.immi' 

I .\ii4il't .mdj A /'’A wA /■ In lli-ilm 1 Miimeh, 1 )ii-,< k 11 1 m Ini umi taimliar with 
spiikLil (ieiiiian aii'l 'u he ahk tu piulit h\ -,111111 ul the t m 4 ' nlir-,!'-, iil 
keture' piieii 1 1\ the .'^ei 1‘etaiie', ut ( 'lerman and .Vii'lri in 1 ii-,iuii1l' 

OiVi'/af- -\iTi\e m Oreei e Fare the difticultKn iif laiiunaLte and tia\ ellm,; See 
(i)lMiipia. Delphi, .M\(.'enae, Fpidauril'. the Meraeiim near .Xi-pn', heliire the 
iMili-, lupin in Nmeiliher 

-Vhout \i'i\ini',r 15 Settle diiwn in Hostel lur 4 ur 4 month' of 'teaiU umk on 
'ilC' and 111 Mti'emii', atteiidinp 'ome of the halt-dozen availahk 1 our'en ot 
lei turi",, and nuikinp riequent -,11014 exeiir'ions into the eoiintit, by tram, 
hievele, ' .irriapi.-, or on niule-h,u k. hiey le i' mwtkitihk, 

I’hi' K'ldenec in the- Hostel, with on .I'lonal ,ib'eni'es lor a kw iiiphts m 
the loimtiv, should last until the hepinniiip or middle of Mari.h ai.i.oiiliiii; to 
the season. 

Mar,/i. .If'ril. I'ratel, stiKl\ aneient site,. 

If possible join oiie of the island-r rinses to whieh I’rotessor (l,irdnei and 
I’lotessor Dorpfeld h,ive hospit.ibly admitted students in the past 

.1/itr, [tint. ISepin to eoneenli.ite attention on special woik • e y. a man ma_\ assist 
111 e\i aiiitioiis, with .1 \iew to woikin-p upon the results iliinnp the eommp veai 
and e\i aiatiiip w ith more 01 less complete luntiol or iiielependeiice in his 
SCI 011(1 summer m he- may eNplore a pi\ en ihstrit't in ( Ireece or .\sia .Minor, 
.in i'l.inil or proiip of Island' 01 he ni.iy work his wa\ honicwaids through .i 
number of Museums in Itah, Austii.i anti (ieim.iin 01 attend .M.ius summer 
1 oufse of lei tures .it I’omjieii and al'tciwards spend some months m Rome and 
the I ooler I'itruscan cities, in the latter c.ise he will do well to attai h himsell 
to the Ihitish Si hool .it Rome ( l'ala//o ( Idescalchi ), w here .1 lihi ,11 \ is heinp 
formed and arhne and mi'oimation may he ohtaim-d. 

Foi the .voc;/(/_t-t(t/i' It is impossible to rormulate .1 defmitc m lieiiie It should 
be devoted almost cntin l\ to special work in a narrower field. 

rile couisc here siippLsted must be modilicd in different w.i\s to suit e.lch case. 
There will alwa\' be men who, like most ol the |•rcnch students, are alrc.uh 
'[lecialists in some hi. tin h of classic.il learning .ind onl\ seek liesh m.iteri.d foi 
research. ( )n the other h.md there will he others who wish to see soniethinp of 
all sifles of am lent hie. to \ isit sites ,md battle lield'. illiimin.itmp and colourinp 
their past re.idinp .ind fittinp theniseh es foi peiH-r.d 1 lasstc.il te.n hinp, hut haie 
no time for minute archaeoloeic.il studies 

It is e\ ideiit that in e.n h \ eai the methods ,ind m.itter ol the teactimp ;it the 
School must be adapted to the rei[iiirements of the students Students from 
Fnplish iimsersitics will ne\er h.i\e the lore of lorm.d lei tines whn h distinpmshcs 
those from .\mei ica. .md where the nnmheis ,ue sm.dl it will olteii be better to 
teach, as Dr Wolters has been m the habit of domp, h) me.uis of inloim.il visits to 
sites and Museums. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 

< >1 I HI 

BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 


or.JICCTS OF THE SCHOOL. 

I. The hr^l aim uf ihe School shall he t«> j»ri>nj»*te ihe siu«l\ nf Ciietk ai » li i.* > 1 « 'i^y in .ill 

(le|).\ilineiUs IHl-'L •'hall he ii) ihe sIikU ofUieek ail an«l auhlLeCtine in iheii IlUKUIIs nf 

evciy period ; (ii) the '-Uid\ <>1 in-M'Hpln>ns ; (lii) the e\plniaU«*ii of ancient sites: (i\) the tracing 
of aiL lent mads and .if iiattic. 

II. lie-sides heiiiL^ .1 S. h'luj ni Au h.' nln«ir\ . ii shall he also, in the inosi coinpielu iisu e sense, 
a School .)f Classical ’'studies. F\in ])tnod of ihe tluik laneju.i^e and hteratuie. tioin ihe e.iihc'si 
d^v lo ihe present da}, shall he eoiisjdeied as c«»niini^ wilhm ihe pioxince ol ihe Seho.d. 

III. The Seho.il shall aKi. he a ceniie at winch inlonnati.m can he ohi.inied ami hooks 
consulted h) llriush iraiellei’s m Gieece. 

I\' I'or the-“se puiposes a Lihi.u} shall he foimeil, .and maintaim-d, ol m h «'.>lo^ii-al ami oilun 
suitahle hooks, includin:^" maps, plans, and photooiaphs. 

THE SULSCkHJERS. 

The foll'iwin^ shill he ccmsideied as Suhsciihers to the School : — 

I I ) Hoiiois. oihci than C<>ipoiaie llodies. .)f /'lo .ind upuaids. 

(2) Annual Suhseiihet s of ^'i and upwanls dm im.; the peiiotl *»t iheii suhscnpiion 

\T. \ Col poiale hod} suhscnlmi^ m-t K ss than /'50 .i }< ai. I'oi a t< 1 m of } earn, shall, ihii mil; 

ill at leim. ha\e the UL^hl to noiiun Ue a memhei of the M.inaLtniL; Comnniiec. 

\’IL A meeting of Suhscrihe 1 3 shall he held in ( Ctohe-i « >f e.ich \i ai , at w hit'll t ach Sul isci il n i 
shall ha\e one \ote. A suhscuhing coipoiate hod\ nia} semi a rej'u 'enialiNe At this nieetiML; a 
repfut fmin the -Managing Committee shall he jues* nted, nuUnling a tinam lal sLiteiiienl ami 
selei'tion fmm the repoHs of the I )nector .md Stud, nis foi the se.ison. .\i tills nu'eiing shall ah. 
lie .innualh elected or ie-elecle«l tlie Tieasuiei .ind the Seeietai) of die School, iwo -\udilois. aiid 
fi )iir memhei s of the M.uiaging Committee, in idace o| di< 'se letinno. umlei Rule \ 1 H. 13). 

\‘III. Special iiieelings of SuhsCiiheis m.i). if iieCess.n}. he summoned h\ die MaiiagiiiL; 

('olliniUtee. 

IX. Sulis('iiheis shall he entide<l l‘» ie«'ci\e a co^n i»l an\ leporis ih.it ma} he puhlislu d h} 

the School, to use ilie Lihian. and to .uteiid tlie juihlie meetings ,.f ihe School. wheiRwei the} ma\ 

he in .\thens, 

THE TRCsTEES. 

X. The prop..iiy of tin- School shall he vcsud m three Timtees, who shall he ai>poinied fu 
life. e\< ept as heieinatlei puaided. X'acaneics in the nmnhci of Tiusiees shall h., lilled up .u the 
annual nioMing of the Suhsciiheis. 

XI. In the e\eiu of .1 TiUsiee heC‘>ming unlit, 01 incapahle of acting, lu ma\ h< ieino\ed fioin 

his othce h} .1 m,i)oi]i\ ol 1 hu i'-foin ills ol ihose pit sent .it a spn'ial met.ling ot Suhs('nl>eis 

suminoneil 1 )\ the M.inagnig Coiiimiiiee foi ih.U ]»mp«»se. ami anotlui Tiusttt. shall )•} the same 
majoiit} lie aj)poinled 111 his pku'e 

X 1 1 111 the e\ eiil of l he- tle.it h 01 1 esignait» >n of .* I'l iistc i' » x't'ui 1 mg hot w t-eii i w < • aiinu.il met. I - 

mgs, the Managing C'Uiimillee sh.ill h.i\e the jtttwo. i»f mmimating .modi TuisRe to act in hm 
pi. ice until the ne\l annual meet mg. 

THE M WXt.IXC. COMMITTEE. 

\HI. The M.inaging Commiltee sh.dl consist tU the following: — 

I I) The T'lustecs of du School 

(2 The l ic.isUKi ami Secietaix ol ihe School. 

( Twehe Mt inheis elected h} the Svihsenluis .it die .innual niet‘tmgs. ( )f dlese. 

tour sh.ill U t iie m each } e.ii . .it fiist h\ l« ■! . .ifu l w .11 tls h\ loLlUoll. Meinheis 
lelimig .IK- t.hgil»le loi U’-eLelioii. 
i C The inemheis noinm.ileil h} coip«.iale hi «lies midei Rule \T. 

XI\. Tile CoiiiimUee sh.dl halt ii>nln»lol .ill llie .ill. ills . .f i he Scln « d, .iml shall decide an\ 
dispute that in, ly .11 ise hetweeii die Hneeloi and Slmknls T luw shall h.i\ e pow 1. 1 to tleju i\ e .inv 
Student of the use of the stdiooldunhiing. 

X\ . The Coinniillee sIkiII meet as a uile once in e\ei) twt> months: hut die Setrelan 
ma\, with the approv.il of the Chaiiman .iml Tieisinei. summon a special meiting wlun iTcess.iix. 
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Rules and Ri.c.ulatidns, 


XVI. [')ue n*'>Uco nf every meeting ^hall l»o '>cnt to tach meinltei of the Conimiltee l'\ a 
'aiiiii 'n> !>\ the SeOiet.ny. Thiee lueinliei-' of tlie Conmiitlte sh.iW he .1 iiui'iuui 

W II In ca-'E of an E*qualny of v«.te-'. the ClRiiinian '•h.ill Insu .1 'nlCi'IIiI oi ca-'lin^ \ote. 

X\’in In iltE e\ ent ol \ acaneu - ooournn^ anion*^ the tilhceix or on the Conmntttc helween 
the anniiil eleetioii'^. the) mi\ be pioMsionall) tille'l up I'y the Committee until the ne\l annual 
im t t in^. 

IloXnkARV STCOKXTS, STl'DKXTs, AXI) ASStJCIATKS 

XIX. The Stiulenl'^ •'lull coii-'ist of the f*)l].»\\in^ : — 

( 1 ) I loMci' of tra\elhn|^ fellow 'hi {•-«, •'tudeiU'.liip-', «)r •'Cht*lar'hips at an) Cni \ euit) of 

the Unileil Kint;tlom 01 nj the Ihiti'-h C<»h*nies. 

(2) TravelliiiL^ StiideUtN •'ent out by the Ivnal Academy, the Ro)al Institute of Ihiiish 

Aichilects, oi othei sijuilar bodies. 

(3) ( )lher persons who •shall satisfy the Managing Committee that the) are duh 

(jualified to be acliiuttcd to the (>ri\dege*s <»f the School. 

XX Xo person, otlici than a student ‘if the Ilritidi School at Rome, shall be ailmitted as a 
'student who does not intend to rcsiele at least thiee months in Gicek lands. In the case of Stuilenis 
of the IhUish Sc 1 k)u 1 at Rome, an aggregate resit tence of foiu months at the two Scho'iR will be 
je'-epted as alternative to three months' residence in Greece. 

XXI. Students attache*! to the School will be c.\pcCte‘.l to pursue some definite course of «.tudy 
>'i lesearch in a dejianment of Hellenic stuthes, anti to write in each .reason a report upon then 
woik. Such iep'''rts shall be submittetl to the Director, shall by him be forwarded to the Managing 
Coninmiecj an<l ma) be published b) the Committee if and they think proper. 

.XXII. Intending Students are reqmied to ap[>ly to the .Secretary. They \\ill be regaidcd as 
Students from the tlale of their admission by the Committee to the 31st day of October next 
following: but any Sliuleiu a<lnmied between July 1st and Octol)er 31st in any year shall continue 
to be regaided as a Sriulem until Octol>er 31st of the hdlowmg year. 

XXIII. The -Managing Committee may elect as Honorary Students of the .School such 
])ersons as they may from lime to lime deem worthy of that disiincti<»n. and ma) aRo elect .cs 
.\sso('iales of the School any persons aclivel) engaged m stud) or exph nation in Gieek lainls. 

.XXI\’. Honorary Students. Students, ami .■\'^sociates shall have a right to use the Libraiy of 
the .School, and t‘' aiien<l all leeiures given m connexion with the School, free of charge. 

.XX\’ Students shall be expected to result in the Hostel provided for them, except with the 
'Unction (d the Managing Committee I’liority of claim to accommodation in the Hostel shall be 
determine-d by the Committee 

Till-l DIKECTDR, 

X.X\T. The Director shall ])e appointed by the Managing Committee, (jh teims which shall be 
agreed upon at the lime, for a pe-rioil of not m(»re than three )ears. Ht shall be eligible Ibi 
ic-eleCtioll. 

.X.X\ II. He shall have po'ses'inn of the schooldmilding as a dwelling-house 

.XXN'III. It slullbe his dul) ( i ) l.> guule an<l assist the studies of Students and .Vssociates ‘if the 
School, affording them all the aid in his power, and als.i to see that leports aie dul) furnished !)) 
Students, in accord.ince witli Rule .X.XI., and placed in the hands of ilie Secrelaiy before the end of 
fune ; 2) to act as Rdiloi of the School Annual. 

.XXIX. (n) I’liitlm Meetings of the School shall be lield m Atlieiis dming the season, at 
whieli the Diiecl'ir and .Sliulents uf the .School shall lead papers on some subject of stud) ‘U 
res.-areli, and m.ike leporls on the work undertaken l>y the School. (/.) The Diiectiir shall delnei 
K( turc' to .Students o] tlic Scho«)l. At least six ol such meetings and lectures shall be held in the 
<oUIse- ol Cvicll scssKUl. 

XXX. He may at his discretion allow persons, not .Students of the Sehonl. to use the Ia!)rar) 
an<l atleiul his lecliiies. 

.XXXI. He shall !)e iesnlenl at Athens fr<»iu llie beginning of November m each )Eai to llie <‘nd 
Ilf tile following June, but sJuiII 1)0 at libeity to alj'ent himsell for short [>eriods for puri) ises of 
' xploration or reM.irch. 

-XXXH. Ai llie end of each season he shall report to the Managing Committee (i) on tile 
'ladles pursued dining llie seas<»n liy hinisedf an<l by each Student ; (ii) on the state of the Scliool- 
preui!'.-' and the repairs needed for them; (in) on the slate of the Lilirar) and the pui('has,‘s 
of books, \c., whicli lie may think <lesirable ; and (iv) on any other mallei afferling the interests of 
the School. 

XXXIII. In case of misronducl the Director may be rcmo\e<l fioiii liis office by tin Man.i«nn<^ 
( oimiiittEe 1>) a iiiajont) <»1 thiet -fourths of tht)se present at a meeting special!) 'iiumiou, d f.rilie 
puipo'e Gf such nu-cting at lea't a fortnight’s notice slull be given. 
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RULES FOR THE MACMILLAN HOSTEL. 

XKXIV. The mana^eiueni of the Hostel '.hall be at the discretion of the Director and 
'.hall be suliject to his contiol. 

XXXV. The Director >liall have powci t' exclude a Student from the Hostel in case of niis- 
rondurt : but such exclusion nuisi be immediately leporteil to the Manaj.^ing Committee 

XXXVL The Students .dull, until fuiihei notice, [\\y a fixed charge of twelve shillings a 
week for the smallei, and fourteen shillings a week for the larger rooms in the Hostel. These 
juyments shall include fire lighting, and the necessai) servants* wages. 

XXXX'II. Hoiuuarv Student'., Ass«»ciates, memlieis of the Committee, and ex-directors, may 
be admitted to residence in the Hostel Other persons, if seriousl) engaged in study or lesearch, 
may be admitted by the Direeioi at his diseieiion But no person sluU reside in the Hostel under 
till' rule to the exclusion of any Student desiring admission 

XXX\TH. The weekly charge foi residents e»iher than Stmlents shall bo seventeen shillings 
and sixjience until fuilhci notice 

XXXIX. The Director .shall diaw up furlhei rules for the internal management of the 
Hostel ; such ruks to be subject to the appioval of the Managing Committee. 

BULKS FtdB THK LIHR\BV. 

XL. The Direcioi shall have jiower to make lules for the management of the Library, its 
Use b\ Students, and the like : such rules to be subject to the appioval of the Managing Committee 

PUBLICATION. 

XLI. No publication whatever, respecting the work of the School, shall be maile without the 
prcviou'i appioval of the CunimiUee 

THK FINANCES. 

.XLII. All money vecci\ed on behalf of the School be>ond whal is required for current 
expenses shall l.>e iiue^leil in the names ami at the discretion of the Tiustees. 

.XFHI. The banking accouni of the Scliool shall be pl.iced in the names i>f the Treasurer and 
Seerctar), who shall sign cheques joiiul) . 

.XrM\’. The hist ( Lum on the revenue of the School shall be ilic maintenance ami repair of 
the School-building, ami the pa)inent .)f lale". taxes, and insiu.ince 

-XFV. The second claim shall he the salaiies t.f the Diiecioi and Secretary, as arranged 
between them and the Managing Coinmuiee. 

\F\T. In case of tlure lieing a suiplus, a sum shall l»e .innually devoted to the maintenance 
of the Liluaiy of the School and i** the publication of a lepoii ; and a fund shall be foimed from 
which grants may be imule fu iiavelling and exoaxaiion 
A’crv.sCr/, 1906. 
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iivitisfi ^fijool at Btijrns. 


'I'his Srli(j(il (icuiHkil in iS86) to lliitibh StudL-nts of (niok An luicolo”) 

and Alt tlio oiH'oi tunity of imiMiiii” tlicn rc^cnrchcs in ('.recce itself, with command 
of the means whicli the recent areat aiKances of tlie science ha\e lendt'red 
indlspeiibable. 

\thens is now ,in an h.ieoloyic.al cenire ot the first rank The architecture of 
(ireece can nowheie else lie studied to such ,ad\antage; and the concentration in 
the .\thenian nuiseiims of niinieroiis and most important discoveries winch liave 
taken plai e on ('.reek sod in the last few years has made a pcisonal knowledi^e 
of those iniiseiiins in the hiuhest degree' desirable for Hellenic scholars 

I he student iei|uues tuo aiiMliaries when woikiii” in Athens. hirstK, the com- 
mand of an adeiiuate library, and secondly, the ael\ ice of a tiained .ircliaeoloyist, 
lesidiny oii the spot, .ind followiii" the ra|iKl aebances of the science, due paith to 
new dis(o\ery and paitly to the le.ii langenieiit of old materials 

riieSL adv.uitages aie now |.iovided for French, (iernian, Xustii.m, .\inerican, 
and llritish archaeologists, through the Seiiools which their nationalities ha\e es- 
tablished. It is al,,o by means of these Schools that many e.vcatations on Clreek 
sod liaxe been can ied out , and tliose conducted m (fyprus, in the I’eloponnese, 
in Melos and in ( rete hx the I'.iitish School duimg the past txvent) Sessions are 
an eiicouiagiiig prool of the xxoik that max he done in the futuie if the School he 
adeqi lately supported. 

Students arc admitted free of charge. The principal conditions imposed 
arc that they shall pursue some definite couise of Hellenic studx oi research, 
residing for the inirpose not less than three months in (Ircek lands, and that they 
shall at the end of the Session write a rcjioit of the work whiih th.e) luixe done. 
.\pplications from intending students should be made to the Secretarx . John ff. 
IkxKEK-I’hMiYRF, Esij., 22 , Albemarle Street, \\’., xvho xvdl also be liaii|)) to 
suiiply any further information. 

Donations or annual sid)scri])tions to the Schoid are greatl) needed, and will 
hr gladly received and acknowledged by the Hon. ’I'reastirer, \'. \\'. \ oKkl',, I'lsi] , 
.M.A , rile Fairingdon Works, Shoe I ,ane, F.('. 

//l/lc’, I90O. 
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* ACK \HAN ‘ aiclulcClUlc, 1S4, iSi-K 212. 

Achilk-j ainl le;^cn>! of. 23S, 241 

Asrruni. of j).iinte<i lKiv. ti 
.\,! a!)a^lcl bowl. 272 

Anathc'in.ita, ilcMnuiDn nf, 32. 35 * 1 '.. 3<>5 
\n cti\, 303, 304 
AntUUUO" iJo-rOll. Ill II. 

.\j'e. 10 

Apliiudiie anil Elo^, uii leiiacoUa |>L\'jiic, 234 
.\shlar masonry, 2S5 f. 

Ai mcil ( iodilc's'i, 1 2 

Armom. minialuie. 306 

.Allows, deposit of, 2 

Athena., on leuaLotla plaques, 252 

.A\e, double, I I, 10, 22, 2S. 29, 2S4. 292 

H -\l I YI woiship, S, 1 1 
Dalh-iuoiii. 7, 211, 2S1 

Keail, ornelian sl-u 1, 9 ; ^lass [)aste, 291 ; gold, 
29c, : stone, 292 
belt, ( 'lelan, 24S f. 
bone, awls, 262 ; pins, 265 
bowl, alabastei, 272; bron/e, 259, 305. 307; 
stone, 292 

bucks, sun-diied, 5, 23 

bion/e, allows, 2; a\e, 2S1. 291 ; bars. 307; 
chisels, 282 ; daggci.^, 272 ; duck, 95 ; libula, 
90 : niiiioi, 291 ; nails. :^07 ; o\cn, 307; 
pin. 126 ; shields, 3 ->6 f. ; sickle. 2S4 ; swonb 
blades, 2S2 ; tiqiinls, :?o5 f ; twce/eis. 291 
biigelkannen, 127, 28 1, 291, 295 
bulls, saciifice of, 2S7 : heads of, clay, 2S7 

Can rn \roi, votive, 87 ; sha]»o of, 00 
Capital, I lone, 12s ; Kgsiitian, 7: marble. 
cai\ed, 77, 93 ; Minoan, 33 ; poH)s, 81, 98 , 
wooden, 7 

Cat’sdicad, niaible, 142. 144 
L'hariol group, teiracotia. 300 f 
day lamp. 207 


da) sealings, if, 21 ; fae.ide of shiine on, 12 ; 

hoist' oil. 1 3 , Ncssel on, 13 
( lay tablet'. in'Cnl»ed. 3 
Coluiuns, basfs ol, 3. 5. 24. 2S5 . ’Cielan, 
1S5. iSS. 2 7. tbuing of in relief, 7 , 
wooden, 7, 9 
C-ukIi slitll, 82 

‘ijretan’ arehitectuie. 185. 198, 208. 219 ; bell. 

248 r. , sciiiti. 10 
('rvstal. disks, 12 . shtdl, 295 
( ybele AduisUia. 151 

1>.\N‘ K's. nnadcin l.lictk, 74 

IKihcation of l)ia'lothi. no fb 

1 >tlunn, sUt* of. 1 50 If. : militai y liisiui \ of. ii)0 If 

I>cmetnus tlie b.ur, 113 ft. 

iMaulos, 109 

I>ionysos-Zeus, woiship of in Ciele, 30S 
I >olichnce[*haly. 206 

1 )ouble .\\e, 2S4, 292 ; as s)inbol uf Naluie- 
(b'ddess, II : of l'hr)gian deity, 29; on in- 
soiiplion, 28; as mason’s maik, 22 
r>rc-'s, female in Sk)ios, 73 ; shepherd's. 74 
Drum, 247 

l>uck, luuncil bionic, 95 

I'.xoLhs, in lenacoita, 303; on bron/.e shield, 
306 

Kailh, coloiu of in exeavalions ; lawnv led, 
Minoan, 3, 2<>9 ; giey, Ilellenie and Roman, 
3, blown, Helleme. 299; black, 262 
’EySo^cts, 45 

I'g^plian cohinin decoration, 7 
^E»faT«»u/ 3 «Ma, 109 
’Eirat'A.ia. 242 
’Epa|t/ 3 n>y» I07 

Ktoocrel.in prnmtne culls, : woiship of 

/eus, 3of>. 30S 
Kliuna, melal wuik of, 230 
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Inm)EK. 


Facade of shrine, on clay sealing, 12 
Faience tablets, 216 
Fetish-images, 8, 10; shiinc, 10, 14 
Figurines, tenacotla, S2, 84, 90, 243, 273, 308 
‘ Filler,' 279 

Floor, •'tone and stucco, 27S 

Floral decoration on \asc^, 276, 2S0, 2SS, 289 ; 

on ivory plagues, 285 . on -.lone bowl, 2S0 
Fluting of Column-", Doric, 7 ; Egvplian, 7 
hranki".h settlement.', in I’eleponnesiis, 141, 145 ; 
'.culpture, 139 ff. 

Ga'IES, of Constantinople, 51 IT. 

Goats, Cretan wild, ll 
Goddess, armed, 12 ^ mother, 8, 304 
(iold beads, 295 
Gorgoneion, of terracotta, 137 
Gypsum, lamp, 7; ledges, 8; "labs, 4. 21 ; 
steps, 7 

H, in HOPOS, 66 
Haematite, axe, 267 
Hammer, marble, 279 
Hellenic earth, 3, 299 
llenii, 172; boundary, 138 
Heroon, 89 

‘ Horns of Consecration,* plaster, 8 ; stone, 2S5, 
2S7 

Horse, on clay sealing, 13 

House, Minoan, 274, 277, 278, 283 , neolithic, 
263 f. 

Hymn, to Dictaean Zeiis, 299 f. 

'l€pat, privileges of, 108 
Ino-Pa.siphae, shrine of, 124 
Inscribed tablets, 16, 214 
Inscriptions, 54, 57 f. ; 96, 105, 109 
Iron, arioW'heatl, 96; books, 89; pickaxe, 
126 ; spit, 96 ; rods, 82 
Ivoiy com!’, 2S4 ; }>la(jues, 284 ; lough, 2S4 

Kala'1 hisKos, 255 
Kamaies ware, 275 
Kernos, 79 
Kiln, 130 
Knives, 272 

Lacoman, archaisms, 99; fuinis in cpigiaphy, 
109, 132 ; feminine names, 132 ; schonl of 
sculpture, 88, 103, 175, 179 
Lamps, Hellenic standard, 259 ; tenac«>tla. 307 ; 
steatite, 279 

Lainax buiials, 258, 269. 291, 293 1. 


Leail, slKel i>f. 290 

IacIVc-s, cai\edi>ii sLuiie 1 »)\\ 1 , 285 

Lebes gainil.O", 220 f . 232 f . 230 
Liglil-vvell, 7. 180. 1S8. 190, loO, 2lu 
lalics a" vu'e dee* >1 all' >n, 284 
Lineal sciij'l, l, i6 

l.nms itn bton/e 'liicM-, 306 , guaidiiig peak 
on clay sealing, 12 ; \otue, 305 
L»)om Weights, 82 ; insciibcd, 96 
Loutiophoios, 226 1 . , shapL> of. 231 1 , 23S ; 
.special U'C of, 230 ; decoration of, 241 

Marui.i iiciiri". in'Cnbed, 39; as boundary 
sttuics, 05 
Marble palette, 272 

-Masonry, ’ pelasgian.’ 92 f. . ashlai, 2S5 f. , 
Hcllc-mc, 129 
Masqueiaders, 72 ff, 

Medusa, on anlcfix, 305 

Metrical inscriptions, 54, 39 

Mmoan houses 274, 277, 283 ; plan of, 278 

Mi>'«Aa(^os, 19 
MiywKaTTpo^, 19 

Mother of the Gixh, wnr^liip of, 24S 

Mother-' ioiMesj, 8. 304 

Mouldb for tenacutta plaqucb, 24S 

NAI L'RE-GoL>l)ESb, Wolbhip of m Crete, 257, 
30S 

Neolitliic, deposit, 260 ; huii&e, 263 , nullbtones, 
26S ; pottery, 96, 97, 264, 265 f. 

'.BMlilAN, 2&I, 205 , knives, 272 
Oihia. IJI 
Oiyiar-fipia, 2 34 

< )]ive-[»ie's. siune bed d, 276 f. 

Dno", 207, 233, 234 
( Jssuary, Lnh Minoan, 259, 208 f. 

"Opoy, meaning of, 63 ; si/e of at .\thcns, 64 ; 
Uses of, foi boundary, ()4, inoiig.igc, 70, and 
t<»mb stones, 67 ; spelling of, 60 

pAl.Mh I lE jattein on vase, 5*3 ; anicfix, 304 
l’a\cment, Inne'tone, 2, 7 . cement, 193 
Pea-blossoni. on vase, 259 
I Vac<>ck on i\ oi) plague, 2S4 
l‘edestal, poro", 82, 87 
‘ Pelasgian ’ walls, 92 ff. 
doAtX'^h 

Penlhesilca and Achilles, legend of, 2 5S, 2.;i 
I’ithos, 126, 183, 211,213,289 
i’raeso", terracotta iilaijiics lb. in, 243 f. ; oil tank 
from, 299 
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Rei) earth. 3, 299 

Reliefs, Frankish, 139 ; marble, Si, S6, loi, 
103 (archaic' ; terracotta, S6, S9 
Rock =;he]ter^. neolithic. 261 f. 

Rope- pattern on vasc^. 279 
Ros>o antico, 133, 172, 176, 1S5 

-Sabas, Hi.shop of Skyro^, 75 
2aAi(T/fa, loS 
Sandal, 14S f. 

Seal-head, 9 

Sealings, clay, 12, 13, 16, 21 
Sheet-lead, 299 

Shells, 266 ; conch, 82 ; crystal, 295 
ShieUU, bronze, 306 f. 

Sickle, bronze, 2S4 
silenus, on terracotta plaque, 257 
Sima, terracotta, 300 
Snake", bronze, 85, S8, 147, 305 
Stan case, stone, 5, 23, 24, 1S7, 200, 203, 283, 
’S4 

St.Uuo-., 99, 102, 130 ; base of, 87 
--teatite lamp, 279 

Stone, a.xc-, 260, 263, 266, 267 ; bowls, 292 : 
hammer, 126: implement', 96 : lamps, 2S3 : 
va,es, 279 

TEMt'LE. of Are-, 91 ; Apollo, 98 : Dictaean 
ZeU', 29S 


Teiracutta. figni-es, 82, 84, 90 ; pediment, 300 ; 

pbifpiC', 243 It'. : reliefs, S6, 89 
Tniibtr oonstruction 7 

T"inh'. R.o.rl, 14; Greek, 225 ; Etrii'C.rn, 223 

Ti.iLh-liolder, 307 

Tice, 'acied, 306 

TnpijJ. bronze. 305 f. 

rweezers. bronze, 291 

V.ASFS: Attic, 224: forms of, 2S5, evpoit tiaile 
in, 22S f. ; ‘ Ilelleni'lic,' 97 ; Meg.inan, 9S 
V.ase decoration, floral, 276. 2S0. 288. 2S9 : 
geometrical. So, 269, 271, 273, 30S ; poly- 
chrome, r6, 19, 21, 2S1 ; ‘festoon' pattern. 
274 ; ‘ trickle,’ do., 20 ; ‘ rope ' do . 279 
Vase chapes, '17. 83, 226 f., 242, 264 f , 271, 
275. 276, 2S0 f., 288, 291, 30S ; on ltd of a 
pyxis, 242 

Vessel, on clay sealing, 13 
Votive offerings, bronze, 306 ; terracotta, S7. 
2S7, 30S 

Waiek Ciiannei.s, 194 f,, 290 
Well-hoii'e, 12S 

Wooden coluninc, 7; upper storey, 7; stmts, 
Zfi's Kof'Fos, tale of Dictaean Zeus, 24S ; 

‘OflioSs 05 
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